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by  the  permanent  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties,  then  he  would  not  scruple  to  say— let  it 
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IRISH  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

In  one  of  Moliere's  comedies  there  is  a  certain  advocate  wlio 
lias  to  appear  in  defence  of  a  tailor's  bill.  His  case  is  a  weak 
one ;  and  lie  is  anxious  to  draw  attention  away  from  its  demerits 
by  delivering  such  a  speech  as  shall  at  least  make  a  profound 
impression  on  the  judge.  He  begins  his  address,  therefore,  by 
describmg,  in  grandiloquent  terms,  the  imhappy  state  of  the 
globe  during  the  reign  of  chaos ;  he  then  enlarges  on  the  origin 
of  police  and  law,  gives  a  history  of  the  judicial  administration 
of  every  ancient  and  modern  country,  and  concludes  by  passion- 
ately appealing  to  the  court,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  which 
he  had  brought  before  it,  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  his 
client.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  lost  his  case. 

The  defenders  of  the  Irish  Church  are  imitating  Moliere's 
advocate.  At  the  recent  Church  Congress,  held  at  Bristol,  a 
olergyman  boldly  forsook  the  well-worn  defences  of  the  Irish 
Establishment,  and  based  its  claim  for  existence  and  support  on 
the  events  of  the  year  1172.  In  that  year  the  Synod  of  Cashel 
was  held,  and  the  foundation  stone  laid  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Church  in  Ireland.  The  appeal  thus  made  to  liistory 
it  is  well,  for  many  reasons,  to  accept.  The  claims  of  the  Irish 
Church  could  not  be  argued  before  a  better  tribunal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  previous  to  the  year  of  the  Synod 
of  Cashel  the  Christian  Church  in  Ireland  was  independent  of 
the  See  of  Eome.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  historical  fact  that 
St.  Patrick  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  to  preach  to  the  Irish. 
^Ye  have  the  same  authority  for  this  statement  that  we  have 
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for  the  assertion  that  this  celebrated  Irish  saint  miraculously 
floated  over  from  Cormvall  to  Ireland  on  his  altar  f^  but  the  fact 
is  certain  that  the  Church  which  arose  from  his  labours,  although 
it  observed  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Communion, 
neglected  or  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  Eome.  To  bring  the 
X^eople  into  submission,  Adrian  IV.,  in  A.D.  1155,  issued  a  buH 
to  Henry  II.,  authorising  the  king  to  take  possession  of  "  Ireland 
and  the  islands  adjacent."  This  bull  recites  the  circimistance 
that  Henry  contemplated,  by  this  invasion,  the  "  widening  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Church,  and  explainmg  the  true  Christian  faith 
to  ignorant. and  uncivilized  tribes,  and  exterminating  the  nurseries 
of  vice  from  the  heritage  of  the  Lord."  The  Pope  adds,  that  he 
is  willing  to  introduce  into  the  land  a  "  faithful  plantation,"  and 
he  therefore  commands  the  people  to  respect  the  king  as  their 
lord,  on  condition  that  the  annual  payment  of  one  penny  for 
every  house  be  secured  to  Saint  Peter  and  the  Holy  Ptoman 
Church.  He  concludes  by  exhorting  the  king  "  so  to  exert  him- 
self that  the  religion  of  the  Christian  faith  may  be  planted  and 
may  grow;"  from  vdience  it  maybe  inferred  that,  in  Adrian's 
judgment,  the  religion  of  the  Christian  faith  had  not  yet  been 
planted  in  that  land. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Ireland  to  the  English  crown.  That  country  became 
subject  to  foreign  rule  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  England 
had,  times  before,  been  subjected.  The  land  was  overrun  by 
the  Danes,  and  no  native  power  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  repelling  the  invaders.  As  the  Britons  had  summoned 
the  Eomans,  and  afterwards  the  Saxons,  for  similar  aid,  the  Irish 
cliieftains  summoned  the  aid  of  the  English.  They  went,  and 
thought  proper  to  remain.  Henry  followed  to  take  titular  pos- 
session. He  was  armed  with  a  bull  of  Alexander  III.,  in  which 
that  Pontiff  carefully  recited  the  permission  given  by  his  pre- 
decessor for  the  iviug's  contemplated  act.   But  for  what  purpose  ? 

^  Gough's  "  Camden,"  i.  p.  19. 
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"  To  the  end/'  says  the  pontiff,  that  the  "  filthy  practices  of  the 
people  may  be  abolished  ;  that  when  the  Church  of  that  country, 
which  has  hitherto  been  in  a  disorderly  state,  shall  have  been 
reduced  to  order,''  the  people  might  possess  "  the  reality  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  Christian  profession."  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  this  title  was  the  same  as  that  for  which  Adrian  had  stipu- 
lated— "  the  annual  payment  of  one  penny  for  every  house" — in 
other  words,  "  Peter's  pence."  History,  therefore,  so  far  informs 
us  that  Ireland  was  annexed  to  the  English  cro^^Ti  by  the 
authority  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Papal  power. 

The  next  important  fact  recorded  is  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Church  in  Ireland.  Soon  after  his  landing,  and  receiving 
the  willing  homage  of  the  native  princes  and  ecclesiastics,  Henry 
summoned,  in  1172,  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Cashel.  At  this 
council  laws  were  made  with  respect  to  marriage  and  other 
ceremonies,  and  it  was  ordained  that  "  aU  the  faithful  of  Christ 
shall  pay  tithes  of  their  cattle,  corn,  and  other  produce,  to  the 
church  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong."*  It  was  also  enacted 
that  "  aU  offices  of  Divine  Service  shall  for  the  future,  ^n  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  be  regulated  after  the  model  of  Holy  Church, 
according  to  the  observance  of  the  Church  of  England."  The 
last  is  the  fact  on  which  the  Bristol  orator  enlarged.  He 
maintained  that  it  proved  the  identity  and  union  of  the  two 
churches  from  the  very  time  of  the  annexation  of  Ireland  to 
England.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  words  of  the  enactment 
he  will  see  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  services  of 
the  American  Episcopalian  Church  are  modelled,  by  order  of  a 
synod  of  that  Church,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  he  who  would  hence  argue  the  corporate  identity  of 
the  two  churches  and  the  duty  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  American  Episcopalian  Chiu^ch  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  maniac. 

Here,  then,  crumbles  to  pieces  tlie  last  bulwark  set  up  for  the 

*  Girald.  Camb.  llil).  p.  1.  cap.  xxxiii. 
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defence  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  not  so  quickly  ends  the  service 
which  history  can  render  in  this  controversy.     With  what  is 
called  the  "secular"  chronicles  of  this  unhappy  country  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  rnay  serve  to  illustrate 
the  mischief  inevitably  attendant  on  the  compulsory  establishment 
of  an  alien  religion  amongst  an  alien  people.     The  four  hundred 
years  that  intervened  between  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  that  of 
Henry  VIII.   were  years  of  religious  and   civil  strife.     Chief 
waged  war  against  chief,  and  ecclesiastic  excommunicated  eccle- 
siastic.    By  the  time,  however,  that  the  English  State  came  to 
the  resolution  to  change  its   religion,  the  Irish  people  were 
submissive  subjects  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  Papal  power. 
The  work  of  four  centuries  had   succeeded,  and  Ireland  had 
become  a  Eoman  Catholic  land.     Parading  the  sanction  v/hich 
they  had  derived  from  Piome,  the  Kings  of  England,  says  Burke, 
whose  corroborative  testimony  wiU  be  accepted  by  all  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  "omitted  no  measure  of  force  or 
policy  to  establish  the  Papal  authority,  with  aUthe  distinguishing 
articles  of  religion  connected  with  it,  and  to  make  it  take  deep 
root  in  the  mmds  of  the  people."*    Then  came  the  w^ork  of 
Henry  VIII.     There  is  testimony  that  many  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains    acknowledged,    without     any    difficulty,    the     spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  king,  but  not  so  the  ecclesiastics  or  the  people. 
"  The  majority  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  inferior  clergy," 
says   Bishop   Mant,    in  his   "  History  of   the  Irish  Church," 
"were  decidedly  attached  to  the  Popish  creed  and  practice." f 
Henry  did  not  succeed  in  re-converting  them.     Edward  also 
failed,  and  then  Elizabeth  tried  her  masculine  hand.     In  an 
anglicised  Irish  Parliament  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was 
abolished  and  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the 
English  cro^^Ti;  and,  amongst  others,  ecclesiastical  persons  were 
ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  be  banished  from  their 
offices.  And  here  commenced  that  new  period  in  the  ecclesiastical 

*  "  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws/'  p.  374.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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history  of  Ireland  wliicli  has  even  yet  not  closed.  "Wlien," 
continues  Burke,  "  by  every  expedient  of  force  and  policy,  by  a 
war  of  some  centuries,  by  extirpating  a  number  of  the  old  and 
by  bringing  in  a  number  of  new  people  full  of  these  opinions  and 
intending  to  propagate  them,  they  (the  English  Idngs)  had  fully 
compassed  their  object,  they  suddenly  took  another  turn,  com- 
menced an  opposite  persecution,  made  heavy  laws,  caused 
mighty  wars,  inflicted  and  suffered  the  worst  evils,  extirpated  the 
mass  of  the  old  and  brought  in  new  inhabitants.  They  compelled 
the  people  to  submit  to  the  Pope's  authority  in  the  most 
extravagant  and  unbounded  sense,  and  now  they  refused  to 
tolerate  them  in  the  most  moderate  and  chastised  sentiments 
concerning  it."* 

Elizabeth's  attention  was  too  much  occupied  with  English 
affairs  for  her  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
her  Irish  subjects.  She  had  virtually  prohibited  the  practice 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic,  but  she  took  little  pains  to  establish  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  first  was  made  illegal,  but  no  other 
was  offered  in  place  of  it.  The  result  was  the  decay  of  religion 
altogether.  "  There  was,"  says  a  report  to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  in 
1565,  ''but  small  appearances  of  it;  the  churches  imcovered, 
the  clergy  scattered,  and  scarce  the  being  of  a  God  known  to 
these  ignorant  and  barbarous  peoxDle."  There  had  been  religion, 
however,  and,  at  least,  the  external  observances  of  it.  In  writing 
ten  years  later  to  the  Queen,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  after  bemoaning 
the  "  cruelly  crushed "  state  of  the  Church,  goes  on  to  say, 
that  there  were  224  parish  churches  in  the  bishopric  of  Meath  ; 
but  what  was  their  condition  ?  He  says  that  105  of  them  were 
"  appropriated  "  to  her  Majesty ;  that  no  person  was  resident  in 
any  of  them,  but  only  a  few  curates  ;  that  in  "  many  places  the 
walls  of  the  churches  were  down ;  very  few  churches  covered, 
and  windows  and  doors  ruined  or  spoled^^^cl  this  in  the  "best 
peopled  diocese."     "  If,"   he  adds,   ''  I  should  write  unto  youl' 

*  "  Tracts  oil  the  Popery  Laws,"  p.  377. 
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Majesty  wliat  spoil  liath  beeai  auci  is  of  bislioprics,  partly  by 
the  prelates  tliemselves,  partly  by  tlie  potentates,  their  noisome 
neighbours,  I  should  make  too  long  a  libel  of  this  my  letter ; 
but  your  Majesty  may  believe  that  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
there  is  not  a  church  in  so  miserable  a  case."  Spenser  saw 
more  and  went  deej)er  than  the  Viceroy.  He  had  an  eye  not 
less  to  external  illustrations,  than  to  internal  condition.  Of 
that  condition  he  gives  a  description,  which  no  familiarity  has 
yet  stripped  of  its  horrors,  "  Wliatever  disorders  you  see  in  the 
Church  of  England,  you  may  find  in  Ireland  as  many  more — 
namely,  gross  sinning,  greedy  covetousness,  fleshly  incontinency, 
careless  sloth,  and  generally  all  disordered  life  in  the  common 
clergymen.  They  live  like  laymen,  neither  read  the  Scriptures, 
nor  preach,  nor  administer  the  communion ;  baptism  they  do, 
and  tcike  tithes  and  offerings."  *  The  practical  meaning  of  the 
Eeformation  to  the  Irish  people,  therefore,  was  that  they  were  to 
be  of  no  religion  whatever.  If  they  were  no  better  than  their 
exemplars,  they  must  have  been,  as  it  appears  they  were,  by  this 
time,  at  least,  a  brutal  and  degraded  people.  In  the  eyes  of  their 
Church  of  England  teachers,  they  compromised  for  their  sins  by 
"paying  tithe"  and  the  tithe  receivers  appear  to  have  compromised 
for  their  own  negligence  and  immorality  by  "  doing  "  baptism. 
Baptism  "  done,"  and  the  baptized  were  abeady  "  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."     AMiat  need  of  further  "  reformation"  ? 

These  descriptions  apply  to  a  himdred  years  of  Irish  eccle- 
siastical history  from  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  under 
Henry  VIII.  Eirst  conspicuous  light  in  this  dark  era  came 
Archbishop  Usher,  but  although  a  good  and  a  learned,  he  was 
a  timid  man,  and  could  not  rectify  abuses.  Contemporary  v/ith 
him  was  Bishop  Bedell,  a  prelate  who  may  be  termed  the  Saint 
of  the  Irish  Established  Church.  BedeU  had  ^\hat  Usher  had 
not — a  heroic  moral  courage.  Xo  sooner  was  he  established 
in  his  diocese  than  he  set  to  work  to  cleanse  the  clerical  stables. 

•  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland." 
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He  found  bribes  for  spiritual  offices,  "  going  about  barefaced/' 
the  people  harassed  by  iniquitous  tithe  suits ;  excommunications 
bought  and  sold ;  the  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  oppress- 
ing the  natives,  and,  as  he  writes  himself,  ''  both  heaven  and 
God  Himself  set  to  sale/'  In  1629,  the  sam.e  thing  was  said  that 
had  been  ^aitten  two  generations  before.  "  He  observed,"  says 
Burnet,  "  with  much  regTct,  that  the  English  had  all  along  neg- 
lected the  Irish,  as  a  nation  not  only  conquered  but  undisci- 
plinable ;  and  that  the  clergy  had  scarce  considered  them  as  a  part 
of  their  charge,  but  had  left  them  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  priests,  mthout  taking  any  other  care  of  them,  but  the 
making  them  imy  tlicir  tithes.^  Bedell's  efforts  at  reform  were 
as  his  biographer  tells  us,  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  his 
clergy.  Even  Usher  dared  not  second  him,  and  he  was  left  to 
be  defeated  alone. 

Add  the  government  of  a  Strafford,  with  its  civil  confiscations, 
to  these  exhibitions  of  the  new  religion,  and  can  any  man  wonder 
at  what  now  followed  ?  "With  the  ferocity  of  the  savage  state 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  the  people  rose  to  exter- 
minate their  rulers.  The  massacre  of  1641  followed,  in  which 
scores  of  thousands  of  Protestants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  l^rutally  murdered,  and  only  one  life  willingly  spared — 
the  life  of  good  Bishop  Bedell.  Had  there  been  more  Bedells, 
there  had  probably  been  no  thought  of  rebellion.  But  the  State 
and  Church  of  England  had  "  sown  the  wind/'  and  now  w^ere 
"  reaping  the  whirlwind."  With  the  O'lSTeil  massacre  closed 
the  first  century  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant  State  Church  in 
Ireland.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  experiment  had 
not  succeeded,  and  that  this  "Missionary  Church"  had  not 
adopted  the  best  means  of  making  its  mission  respected. 

The  rebellion  of  1641  was  succeeded  by  something  like  self- 
government,  if  anarchy  can  be  called  government.  It  was  only 
put  down  by  the  strong  and  vigorous  hand  of  Cromwell,  who 

*  '•  Burnet's  Liie  of  BedeU/'  p,  loG.     En-h^h  Classics  Ed. 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  ruler  the  Irish  }  eople  had 
ever  met.      Having,  however,  conquered,  he  proceeded  to  con- 
ciliate them.     From  him  the  Irish  learned  a  new  revelation  of 
the  quality  of  justice,  and  while  he  lived  there  was  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  land.    The  rump  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  undid, 
however,  all  that  had  been  effected  during  the  Commonwealth. 
The  last  of  that  family  excited  the  last  formidable  rebellion. 
There   was  anotlier  declared  war  between   Protestantism  and 
Popery,  in  which  the  respective  creeds  were  represented  by  two 
d}Tiasties.     The  issue  was  decided  at  the  battle  of  the  Bo}Tie, 
and  the  treaty  of  Limerick  which  followed  secured  to  Eoman 
Catholics  some  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    Yet,  if  ever 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  rum  and  trample  down  a  whole  people 
was  ever  made,  it  was  made  by  the  English  and  Irish  Parlia- 
ments in  tliis  reign.     The  first  excluded  all  Catholics  from  the 
Houses  of   Lords  and  Commons,   and  prohibited  the   import 
into  England  of  any  Irish  manufactures.     The  second  passed 
an  Act  to  prevent  the  education  of  Eoman  Catholic  children 
abroad ;  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  arms ;  to  banish  the  whole 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy ;  to  prevent  Protestants  from  mariying 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  to  prevent  Eoman  Catholics  from  prac- 
tising in  the  liberal  professions.     These  laws  were  added  to  the 
confiscations  for  the  rebellion  imder  James.*     Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  WiUiam  III.,  was  the  Poland  of  Em-ope,  and  its  perse- 
cuting code  will  always   remain  a   stigma  on  his  reign.     !N"o 
doubt  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  required,  for  a  time,  severe 
measures.     It  was  felt  that  the  kingdom  could  not  have  peace 
without  repressive  laws  against  the  Catholics.     They  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  support  of  a  dynasty  which  had  done 

*  In  the  various  rebellions  up  to  this  period,  considerahly  more  than  the 
whole  area  of  Ireland  had  been  confiscated.  The  forfeitures  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  amounted  to  2,838,972  acres  (Sm}i)h's  "  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  302). 
The  forfeitures  of  the  seventeenth  were  as  follows: — James  I.,  2,836,837 
acres:  set  out  at  the  Restoration,  7,800,000  acres:  forfeited  by  WilHam, 
1,060,792  acres.  Total,  14,566,601  acres.  The  whole  area  of  Ireland  is 
11,042,682  acres.     lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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its  best  to  extinguish  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  they,  too, 
had  their  excuse,  if  not  their  justification;  for  that  people  had 
never  yet  governed  them  with  either  moderation  or  clemency. 
Had  there  been  no  attempt,  however,  to  force  a  new  religion 
upon  them  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  w^ould 
have  submitted,  as  they  did  in  the  previous  century,  to  be 
governed  by  the  English.  The  characteristic  feature  of  every 
great  rebellion  proves  that  they  originated  in  religious  feelmg. 
It  was  not  the  English  only  who  were  massacred  during  these 
times ;  it  was  the  Protestants,  whether  they  were  Irish  or  English. 
Whenever  the  people,  by  these  spasmodic  efforts,  obtained  some- 
thing like  self-rule,  their  first  step  was  to  re-establish  their  own 
religion.  And  whenever  they  were  again  brought  into  sub- 
mission one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  conquerors  was  to  add  to 
the  religious  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  Had  a  mild  rule 
followed  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  had  the  Established  Church  been  presented  to  the  people 
in  any  manner  calculated  to  gain  affection  or  respect,  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  might  have  died  out.  Instead  of  this,  with  that 
fatal  ignorance  of  human  nature  which  has  distinguished  all 
persecutors,  the  Government  adopted  the  very  measures  most 
calculated  to  increase  disaffection.  Prevented  from  receiving  edu- 
cation in  their  own  country,  the  leading  laymen  and  priests 
were  driven  to  France  and  Italy,  where  they  had  their  Eomanism 
strengthened  by  draughts  at  the  fountain  head,  and  their  anti- 
English  hatred  fostered  by  the  "  natural  enemy  "  of  the  English 
people.  They  returned,  as  it  was  natural  that  they  should, 
French  in  their  national  sympathies,  and  ultramontane  in  their 
ecclesiastical  creed. 

So  far  were  the  statesmen  and  Churchmen  of  the  two 
generations  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Pvevolution  from  having 
a  glimpse  of  these  now  comparatively  obvious  truths,  that, 
finding  some  flaws  in  the  Persecuting  Code,  they  proceeded 
without  delay  to  supply  them  with  more  complete  and  compre- 
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liensive  enactments.  Hence  the  six  Acts  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
and  the  twelve  Acts'  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  all  adding  to 
previous  disqualifications.  JSTone  of  these,  however,  suppressed 
either  the  national  spirit  or  the  national  religion,  while  the 
Church  action  of  that  period  equally  failed  to  commend  the 
Protestant  religion  to  the  people.  How  could  it,  when  the 
refuse  of  the  English  Church  was  thought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  Irish  people  ?  For,  if  the  politic  Boulter  and  the  moderate 
Berkeley  were  sent,  so  also  were  Atherton,  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
who  was  hmig  for  sodomy;  Stone,  the  successor  of  Usher, 
whose  archiepiscopal  palace  was  an  open  harem,  and  Dean  Saw- 
bridge,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  in  1730  for  rape.*  At 
the  same  period  the  Deanery  of  Derry  was  sold  for  6^1,000.*|* 
At  the  end  of  this  second  century  of  Irish  Church  history 
Primate  Boulter  writes  from  Dublin,  in  1730,  as  foUow^s : — "  The 
number  of  Papists  in  this  kingdom  is  so  great  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  Protestant  interest  here  to  bring 
them  over  by  all  Christian  methods  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
In  order  to  this  we  are  labouring  to  increase  the  number  of 
churches,  and  of  parsonage  houses,  for  the  benefit  of  resident 
incumbents,  and  have  passed  some  Acts  the  three  last  sessions 
to  come  at  glebes  for  the  clergy  to  live  in,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  livings  here  ha\ing  neither  house  nor  land  belonging  to 
them.  But  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  adult  Papists  is 
such  that  there  is  not  much  hope  of  converting  them.J"  Certainly 
not,  Primate  Boulter,  by  penal  laws,  forbidding  even  education  ! 
There  was  no  lack  of  events  in  the  century  which  followed. 
It  was  distinguished,  first,  by  the  formation  of  the  secret 
societies,  a  generally  inevitable  result  of  an  oppressive  system 
of  government.  Then  came  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
and  the  Catholic  Association.  The  three  forms  of  conspiracy 
and  agitation  for  the  assertion  of  national  rights  and  the  redress 
of  grievances, — one  defying  all  civil  government  and  order ;  the 

*  Roscoe's  "Life  and  Works  of  Swift."  f  lb.  p.  22. 

%  Letter j?,  vol.  i.  ji.  l5. 
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second  organizing  a  revolt  against  the  Crown,  and  tlie  third 
agitating  with  an  enthusiastic  success  which  was  almost  fatal  to 
the  preservation  of  law  for  the  extension  of  civil  rights  at 
last  stirred  the  fears  of  English  statesmen.  For  thirty  years  in 
the  history  of  the  present  century,  the  Irish  question  nearly 
broke  to  pieces  every  Cabinet  that  was  formed,  and  at  last 
brought  the  Government  and  people  to  submission.  It  would 
be  of  little  use  now  to  recount  the  slow  and  several  steps  by 
which  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  gradually  conceded  to  the 
Irish.  It  was  a  bit  by  bit  reform,  every  inch  of  ground  being 
contested  with  a  fierceness  and  obstinacy  which,  happily,  are 
characteristic  only  of  ecclesiastical  strifes.  To  Grattan,  Plunkett, 
and  O'Comiell  are  due  all  the  recent  liberties  of  that  people ; 
and  the  English  nation  owe  these  men  a  debt  of  gratitude  which, 
has  only  once  been  publicly  acknowledged,  namely,  when  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  gave  in  his  adherence 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  moved  the  Bill  which  he  had 
before  indignantly  spurned. 

The  history  of  this  agitation  shoidd  be  an  instructive  one 
both  to  people  and  to  statesmen.  To  the  former  it  teaches,  first, 
the  lesson  that  no  redress  can  ever  be  obtained  from  a  Government 
without  persistent  and  persevering  agitation,  and  an  agitation 
that  shall  respect  neither  parties  nor  expediencies ;  and,  secondly, 
that  every  agitation  that  is  based  upon  a  principle  of  justice 
must  eventually  succeed.  To  the  latter  it  ought  to  teach  the 
equally  valuable  lesson  that  it  is  better  and  somewhat  more 
dignified  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  a  people  before  being 
compelled  by  abject  fear  to  do  so.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Peel  on 
Irish  ecclesiastical  questions,  from  1822  to  1829,  are  a  hunii- 
liatmg  commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  modern  statesmanship. 
In  the  former  year  we  find  him  closing  a  speech  by  saying  that 
he  would  give  "  his  most  determined  resistance  "  to  the  admission 
of  Catholic  peers  to  Parlia.ment.*  The  next  year  the  Insurrection 

*  Speech  ill  reply  to  Mr.  Canniug'-s  motion,  April  30tli. 
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Act  had  to  be  renewed ;  and  in  1825  tlie  Catholic  Association 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  When  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  in  the  last-named  year,  undertook  the  cause  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Mr.  Peel  was  as  firm  as  he  was  in  1823, 
but  the  people's  representatives  were  wiser  than  their  Govern- 
ment, and  ]\Ir.  Peel  was  defeated  in  the  Commons,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  com\se,  sustained  in  the  Lords.  What  first  alarmed 
the  Government  was,  probably,  ]\Ir.  Hume's  motions  having  in 
view  the  disendo\^Tnent  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  success  of 
Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower's  motion  in  favour  of  a  public 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  29th  April  in  this  year,  by  a  vote  of  205  to 
162.  The  year  1826  saw  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Government  to 
which  he  belonged  equally  determined  not  to  make  a  single 
concession,  and  this  year  saw  also  a  reversal  of  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  now  threw  out  the  resolutions  which 
a  year  before  it  had  triumphantly  passed.  In  1827  the  Govern- 
ment was  supported  by  the  express  declarations  of  the  king 
and  the  Archbishops,  and  in  1828  Mr.  O'Connell  was  returned 
for  Clare,  and  Ireland,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  rose  as  one 
man,  ready,  having  spoken,  to  strike,  and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer 
for  the  striking.  The  four-hours-and-a-half  speech,  in  which 
Mr.  Peel  told  the  House  that  the  state  of  Ireland  "could  not 
be  looked  upon  without  fear;"  in  which  he  recanted  all  his 
previous  declarations;  in  which  the  "Coronation  Oath"  was 
absolutely  forgotten,  and  the  Government  voted,  that  what  they 
had  considered  to  be  black  was,  after  all,  really  white,  should  be 
read  by  the  hesitating  Whigs  and  confident  Conservatives  of  the 
present  generation.  It  maybe  "statesmanship"  to  excite  a  people 
to  the  brink  of  rebellion ;  to  alienate  your  most  natural  sup- 
porters, and  never  to  jield  until  you  yield  as  a  coward,  but  it 
looks  like  statesmanship  of  a  blind  and  mulish  order.  Once, 
sagacity  was  considered  to  be  almost  a  requisite  of  the  states^ 
man's  profession,  and  pohtical  foresight  a  desirable  quality  for 
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a  cabinet  minister  to  possess,  but  liow  many  cabinet  minis- 
ters since  Canning  have  been  gifted  with  even  one  of  these 
qualities  ? 

Nor  less  instructive  should  it  be  to  the  lords  spiritual  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  read  the  passionate  speeches  of 
their  predecessors  in  opposition  to  this  Act ;  to  mark  the  prophe- 
cies with  which  they  abounded,  and  the  number  of  times 
that  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  generation  lifted  up  their  voices 
against  every  concession,  even  for  the  nation's  safety,  because 
the  Church  would  be  "  in  danger."  Every  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  justice  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hierarchy,  been 
fraught  with  "  danger  "  to  the  Church. 

The  concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation  came  too  late  to  be 
of  any  service  to  the  Church  before  the  third  century  of  her 
history  as  a  Protestant  establishment  had  expired.  '  At  the  close 
of  this  period  she  was  relatively  in  no  superior  position  to  that 
which  she  had  occupied  in  the  time  of  Primate  Boulter.  The 
people  were  still  alien  to  her  religion  and  her  lav\'s,  but  the 
alienation  was  showing  a  fiercer  aspect.  Although  civil  justice 
had  been  secured  there  remamed  the  most  galling  and  insulting 
mark  of  inferiority,  in  the  shape  of  a  Protestant  Establishment, 
which  was  visible  to  the  mass  of  the  people  only  in  the  form  of 
a  collector  of  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues. 

The  right  of  resistance  to  tithes  had  been  proclaimed  for 
many  years.  It  was  first  embodied  in  the  creed  of  the  "  Eight 
Boys,"  a  secret  organization  which  sprang  up  with  the  "White 
Boys,  and  other  societies  of  a  similar  character.  By  the  time 
that  Catholic  Emancipation  was  conceded,  the  extinction  of  the 
tithe  system  had  become  a  resolute  purpose.  The  Emancipation 
Act  came  too  late  to  satisfy  the  people.  Their  temper  had  been 
too  long  heated  by  the  fire  of  agitation  and  hardened  in  the 
frozen  waters  of  disappointment.  The  operation  of  the  tithe 
system  was  felt  by  them  in  a  manner  which  was  calculated  to 
excite  an  irascible  disposition  even  in  a  cold-blooded  race.  It 
came  home  almost  to  every  house.     The  smallest  cotter  felt  it. 
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There  was  not  a  garden,  however  small,  on  which  the  tithe- 
collector  did  not  set  his  foot,  and  from  wliich  he  did  not  take 
away  his  spoil.  Every  tenth  potato  v/as  carried  off,  every 
tenth  sheaf  was  seized.  Had  this  been  done  for  a  religion  which 
was  seen  and  respected,  the  peoj)le  might  have  submitted ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  the  parishes  the  Protestant  clergyman  was  a 
myth,  and  everywhere  the  Protestant  creed  had  become,  by 
centuries  of  oppression,  imhappily  identified  with  injustice  of 
the  grossest  character.  The  clergy,  however,  were  not  so  hateful 
as  the  Irish  agitators  induced  the  people  to  believe.  All  the 
tithes  did  not  go  into  their  pockets ;  and  in  some  parishes  not 
the  principal  portion  of  them.  There  were  appropriators  and 
impropriators  as  well  as  clerical  receivers  ;  but  this  circumstance 
only  made  the  operation  of  the  law  seem  more  iniquitous,  for 
it  not  unoften  happened  that  the  small  farmer  was  visited  thrice 
in  one  year  for  tithes.  The  disadvantages  of  this  system  and 
the  odium  which  it  brought  upon  the  Church  were  acknowledged 
for  many  years  before  any  "  statesman "  could  be  induced  to 
recognise  them.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  keen  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  a  pamphlet  war  which  spread  over 
more  than  forty  years.*  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  1813,  summed 
up  the  characteristics  of  the  system  when  he  said  of  the  tithe 
agents  that,  in  the  exercise  and  abuse  of  their  power,  they 
practised  "more  real  oppression  than  ever  disgraced  human 
nature  in  the  most  despotic  empires  under  the  most  merciless 
tyrants."!  The  resistance  that  was^  only  partial  up  to  the  time 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  became  general  in  the  course  of 
another  two  years.  Then  the  clergy  had  to  procure  their  food  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  musket-balls  were  found  to  be  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  right  divine  of  the 

*  I  have  no-w-  before  me  more  than  thirty  pamphlets  puhHshed  between 
tlie.years  1780  and  1820,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  the  Irish  tithe  system 
are  carefully  detailed.  The  answers  on  the  other  side,  read  thirtv  years  after 
the  Irish  Church  Reform  Act,  are  as  ciuious  as  the  defences  'of  the  Irish 
Church  will  seem  to  another  generation. 
t  Ari;iiments  and  Plan  for  a  Ccmmutation  of  Tithes.   Lcndcn,  1813,  p.  10. 
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tithe  system.  If  complaint  is  made,  as  is  often  done,  of  the 
present  antipathy  of  the  Irish  race  to  the  English  Government, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  events  of  the  tithe  war  have 
not  yet  faded  out  of  the  memories  of  living  men.  There  are 
Avidows,  doubtless,  still  living,  who  saw  their  husbands  shot  for 
resisting  the  grasp  of  the  collector  on  the  miserable  store  of  food 
which  was  only  just  sufficient  to  ward  off  starvation,  and  of  no 
better  quality  than  that  given  by  the  rector  or  the  appropriator  to 
his  dogs  and  pigs.  There  are  sons  and  daughters  who  can  recol- 
lect the  dead  forms  of  their  fathers,  and  on  whose  brains  pictures 
of  those  incursions  have  been  branded  by  burning  words  of  a  hot 
hate  and  an  implacable  revenge.  Convert  Ireland  to  the  faith  of 
the  Established  Church  ?  Yes  ;  when  a  woman  can  fors^et  her 
sucking  child,  and  shall  cease  to  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
her  womb. 

But  the  Government  had  no  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to  hear.  Tlie 
journals  of  the  day*  told  them  of  tithe  collectors  murdered,  of 
others  whose  ears  had  been  cut  off,  of  policemen  shot  dead,  of  the 
peasantry  arming  themselves,  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  from 
Church  Bay  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  with  scythes,  pitchforks,  and 
bludgeons  ;  they  heard  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  declare,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  "  the  continuation  of  the  tithe  system 
must  be  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,"  but  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland — who  speaks  now,  as  Lord  Derby,  of  English  Church- 
rates,  as  he  spoke  when  J\Ir.  Stanley  of  Irish  tithes,  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  anything  being  done.  But  Mr. 
Stanley's  voice  did  not  charm  the  people  to  satisfaction  or  quiet. 
It  had  rather  a  contrary  effect.  The  year  1832  saw  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Cashel  stoned  by  the  enraged  people,  "  until  his  head 
was  beaten  to  pieces."-t°  "No  sane  man  then  dared  collect 
tithes  or  pay  them,  but  there  were  clergy  who  were  not  sane. 
The  truth  is  that  they  now  were  starving,  and  not  a  few  had  to 
pawn  and  sell  their  furniture  and  clothes  to  procure  food  for 

*  See  e.-peciallv  tlie  Spectatoi-  and  Examiner  newspapers. 
t  "Annual  Pvegister,  1832,"  p.  282. 
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their  wives  and  children.*  They  were  driven  to  des5peration, 
and  some  determined  to  enforce  their  legal  rights.  The  Establish- 
ment then  unsheathed  its  symbolic  weapon.  The  history  of 
that  period  is  a  frightful  one,  and  reads  now  more  like  a  tale  of 
the  last  Indian  mutiny,  than  a  narrative  of  "  Church  progress." 
At  !N"ewtonbarry  twelve  Catholics  were  killed  for  resisting 
tithe ;  at  Knoctopher  twelve  policemen  were  shot  by  peasants ; 
at  New  Castle  sixty  men  of  the  8oth  Eegiment,  with  thirty 
bailiffs,  were  stationed  for  ten  weeks  to  see  the  tithes  of  the 
neighbourhood  collected  ;  at  Kathcormac — that  name  which  Mr. 
0 'Conn  ell  afterwards  made  to  ring  throughout  the  kingdom — 
Archdeacon  Eyder  headed  the  tithe  collectors,  who  killed 
thirteen  men,  wounded  eight  others,  after  which,  we  are  told,f 
the  Archdeacon  proceeded  to  collect  the  tithes  throughout  the 
parish  "  without  further  opposition."  These  tithes  amoimted  in 
the  gross  to  £4.  In  Carlow  there  were  222  defaulters,  from 
whom  only  "  a  farthing  "  each  was  due,  but  who  refused  to  pay 
that  farthing.  Between  the  first  of  January,  1831,  and  the  1st 
jSTovember,  1837,  there  were  848  persons  committed  to  prison  in 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  tithes. 
In  the  same  period  there  were  34,587  decrees  obtained  in  the 
law  courts  for  the  recovery  of  tithes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these 
suits  were  instituted  between  1831  and  1835.:j:  In  the  year 
1831  the  amount  of  tithes  overdue  for  that  year  was  ^£^104,285, 
of  which  only  £12,000  could  be  collected  by  the  utmost  power 
of  the  civil  authorities. 

What,  imder  such  circumstances,  was  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment ?  According  to  the  Tory  party,  it  was  to  make  no  conces- 
sion and  to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing,  but  the  king's  ministry 
— happily,  at  that  time,  not  Tory — thought  it  was  now  time  to 
interfere.  First,  therefore,  the  sum  of  £60,000  was  voted  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  clergy,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by 

*  Martineau's  History,  vol  ii.  p.  76. 
\  Spectator,  U24,  ■p.^1226. 
X  Pari.  Pax^er  253,  Sept.  1838. 
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the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  to  one  million.  Then  came  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Church.  Tithe  Composition  Acts, 
one  after  another,  were  passed ;  and  at  last  it  was  considered  im- 
perative to  take  into  consideration  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church. 
It  is  remarkable  that  legislation  on  this  important  subject 
should  have  taken  place  without  any  previous  inquiry  into  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland.  It  is  generally,  at  this  day, 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act  of 
1833  grew  out  of  the  Reports  of  the  commissioners  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  bill  was  pushed  through 
the  Legislature  long  before  the  reports  were  published.  The 
first  report  related  only  to  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and 
this  was  not  presented  until  May,  1833.  The  second  rep'ort, 
dealing  with  the  Cathedral  Establishments,  was  not  placed  in 
the  hands  of  members  until  1834 ;  and  the  third  and  fourth 
reports  were  not  printed  until  1836  and  1837.  Nor  was  any  of  the 
information  procured  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  gave,  what  the  other  reports  did  not  give,  the  actual 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  religious  denomination  in 
every  parish,  then  at  command.  This  commission  was  appointed 
a  year  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  and  did  not  present  its  report  imtil  1835.  The  information 
procured  by  these  two  important  commissions,  both  of  which 
were  appointed  with  an  ostensible  view  to  subsequent  parliamen- 
tary action,  has  never  yet  been  made  the  basis  of  legislation. 
The  Church  Temporalities  Act  was  a  raw  bone  thrown  down  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  nation.  As  a  work  of  legislation,  it  is 
one  of  the  crudest  that  has  ever  passed  through  Parliament.  Its 
authors  proceeded  upon  mere  conjectures  and  guesses.  There  was 
a  necessity  for  something  being  done,  and  done  at  once,  to  save 
the  Church  from  destruction.  The  result  was  that  the  anomalies 
are  just  as  great  and  as  numerous  in  1865  as  they  were  in  1833, 
with  the  important  addition  tliat  their  existence  and  character 
are  now  certified  under  the  actual  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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There  was,  however,  information  of  a  certain  sort,  and  quite 
sufficient  to  induce  ministers  to  propose  legislation  before  more, 
and  more  authentic,  facts  should  be  published.  The  motions 
of  Mr.  Hume  in  1822,  1823,  1824,  and  1825,*  supported  as  they 
were  by  speeches  bristling  with  disclosures  of  the  numerical 
inferiority,  the  ineciualities  of  revenue,  the  disproportion  of 
pay  to  work,  the  jobbery,  the  non-residence,  the  miserable 
paucity  of  results,  and  the  total  religious  failure  of  the  Irish 
Establishment,  had  somewhat  enlightened  the  public  mind. 
Mr.  Hume  calculated  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Church  at 
about  a  million  sterling,  and  was  accordingly  denounced 
by  an  Irish  Archbishop  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1824,  who 
solemnly  attested  his  belief  that  they  were  not  more  than 
£400,000.  Mr.  Hume's  estimate,  however,  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  very  nearly  correct.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  .the  Irish  Ee- 
formers  also  supplied  some  statements,  which  though  certainly 
not  unoften  exaggerated,  were  in  the  main  a  rouglily  correct 
picture,  though  drawn  in  the  black  and  red  chalk,  of  the  wealth 
and  work  and  failure  of  the  Church.  Lastly,  there  were  some 
P  arliamentary  returns  as  correct  as  such  returns,  when  furnished 

•^The  substance  of  Mr.  Hume's  motions  was  as  follows,  (See  Annual  Re- 
gister joas^.)  ; — 

June  19,  1822. — That  the  property  of  the  Church  is  resumable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  State ;  that  the  Irish  Church  is  richer  than  it  should  be ; 
that  the  Irish  clergy  are  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  This 
motion  was  at  once  negatived. 

March  4,  1823. — That  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishops,  and  the  deacons  and  chapters  of  Ireland,  is 
public  property',  under  the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature, 
for  the  support  of  religion,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  Parliament  in  its 
wisdom  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  community.  This  motion  was  negatived 
by  167  to  62. 

May  14,  1824. — That  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whether  the  present  Church 
Establishment  of  Ireland  be  not  more  than  commensurate  to  the  services  to 
be  performed  both  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
monies  they  receive.     The  division  on  this  resolution  was  153  to  79. 

The  motion  of  1825  was  similar  to  the  last,  and  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  this  early  and  consistent  reformer  antici- 
pated subsequent  legislation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Appropriation  Clause 
Lord  Brougham's  celebrated  speech  on  Church  property  was  made  on  the 
last  of  these  motions, 
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by  the  ecclesiastics  whose  position  was  about  to  be  dealt  witli, 
are  generally  found  to  be.  The  whole  of  this  was,  however, 
greatly  exaggerated  as  it  passed  through  the  heated  imaginations 
of  the  reformers  of  those  days.  If  the  reputation  of  the  Church 
suffered  in  consequence,  as  it  did,  it  was  the  fault  of  its  own 
members,  who  persistently  opposed  all  Mr.  Hume's  motions  for 
an  of&cial  inquiry. 

THE  CHUECH  IN  1834. 

What  was  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
at  this  period  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Eeports  of  Com- 
missioners of  Ecclesiastical  Eevenue  and  of  Public  Instruct 
tion.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  main  facts  brought  out  iu 
these  State  Papers,  not  only  for  the  value  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  for  their  use  when  they  come  to  be  compared  with  the 
information  contained  in  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1861,  and  in 
the  returns  relating  to  the  Irish  Establishment  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 
-  The  Commsssioners  of  Public  Instruction  retutned  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  as  follows  : — 

Population,  1834. 


Numbers. 

Proportions. 

Established  Church* 
Eoraan  Catholics       -        -        -        . 
Presbyterians  -         -         -         -         . 
Other  Protestant  Dissenters 

Total- 

852,064 

6,427,712 

642,356 

21,808 

10-72 

80-91 

8-  1 

•27 

7,943,940 

The  members  of  the  Established  Church,  therefore,  numbered 
little  more  than  one  m  ten  of  the  total  population. 
Places  of  AVorship,  1834. 

The  number  of  x^laces  of  worsliip  was : — 

Established  Church      -        -         -        -  1,537 

Roman  Catholics          -         -         -         -  2,109 

Presbyterians       -----  452 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters  -        -        -  404 


Total  -     4,502 


*  Including?  Methodists. 
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The  total  number  of  Benefices  was  1317,  wliicli  were  tlins 

dmded : — 

In  which  there  was  more  than  one  church         -        -       118 
„  only  one  church  -         -         -     1,059 

„  no  church  -----       210 


Total    -        -        -     1,387 
Benefices  and  Incumbents,  1834. 
These  were  returned  as  follows  : — 

In  which  the  incumbent  was  resident-  -  -  -  890 
In  which  he  was  non-resident,  but  in  which  Divine 

service  was  performed    ------       340 

In  which  the  incumbent  was  non-resident,   and  no 

Divine  service  was  performed         -        -        -        -      157 

Total  -  -  -  -  1,387 
It  is  uncertain  what  progress,  if  any,  these  figures  exhibit,  or 
whether  they  exhibit  a  decline.  The  proportions  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church  had  been  variously  estimated  in  former 
periods.*  There  was  an  impression  in  the  last  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  that  the  Church  v/as  declming,  and 
the  probability  is  that  this  impression  was  correct.  She  had  not 
done  much  to  make  it  desirable  for  any  Irishman  to  identify 
himself  with  her  spiritual  fortunes,  nor  much  to  ward  off  the 
religious  ban  which  had  been  pronounced  against  her  by  Eome. 
Church  edifices,  it  is  true,  had  of  late  years  been  multiplied, 
but  it  will  be  presently  seen  that  this  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
mere  manufacture  then  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

If,  however,  the  body  spiritual  had  not  decreased,  and  ap- 
parently  had  diminished,  the  body  temporal  does  not  appear  to 

*  *'  Sir  William  Petty "  says  Mr.  Justice  Shee,  "  sets  down  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a.  d.  1672,  at  1,100,000,  of  whom,  he 
says,  800,000  were  Catholics,  150,000  loyal  Protestants,  and  the  rest  Noncon- 
formists." Primate  Uoulter,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  [of  Canterbury, 
A.D.  1727,  says,  "  There  are  probably  in  the  kingdom  five  Papists  to  one 
Protestant."  The  returns  made  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  the  Council 
Office,  under  the  Acts  of  Anne  for  registering  the  Popish  clergy,  confirm 
this  statement.  In  the  year  1766  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  called  for  lists 
of  the  Protestant  and  Popish  families  in  every  county,  and  from  them  it 
appeared  that  the  total  number  of  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  families  was 
130,263,  and  of  Catholic  families,  305.680."     The  Irish  Church,  p.  12. 
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nave  suffered  any  dimiuution.  The  revenues  of  the  Church,,  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers  and  its  work,  were  enormous.  The 
Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry  returned  these  under 
the  classification  of  bishoprics,  deans  and  chapters,  and  benefices. 
The  aggregate  revenues  were  given  as  under : — 

Sees 

Glebe  lands 

Minister  money  -  -  -  - 
Tithe  compositions  -         -        - 

Eents,  &c.  -  -  -  -  - 
Common  estate  of  deans  and  chapters 
Economy  -  -  -  -  - 
Minor  canons  -        -        -        - 


£151,127 

92,000 

10,300 

531,782 

7,500 

1,042 

11,055 

10,525 


£815,333* 

The  following  were  reported  to  be  the  revenues  of  the  Sees  : — + 
Revenues  of  Ieish  Sees,  1834. 


I 

Amount. 

Benefices. 

Archbishops — Armagh          .        -        - 

£17,669 

88 

Dublin  -         -         -         - 

9,320 

102 

Cashel  and  Emly   - 

7,354 

41  +  19 

Tuam  and  Ardagh 

8,206 

33+26 

Bishoprics— MQ?ii\i  -        -        -        - 

5,220 

103 

Clogher 

10,371 

45 

Down  &  Connor     - 

5,896 

35+48 

Derry   -        -        -        - 

14,193 

57 

Raphoe          -         -         - 

5,787 

34 

Kilmore 

7,477 

39 

Dromore 

4,813 

25 

Kildare 

6,451 

47 

Ossory-         -         -         - 

3,859 

59 

Ferns    -         -         -         - 

6.550 

60+58 

Limerick        _         -         - 

5,368 

58 

j                                   Ardfert  and  Aghadoe      - 

48 

Waterford     - 

4,323 

11+43 

Cork  and  Ross 

4,345 

23+62 

Cloyne 

5,008 

89 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora    - 

4,532 

7+66 

Elphin  -         -         -         - 

7,034 

32 

Clonfert  andKilmacduagh 

3,260 

11+4 

Killala  and  Achonry 

TOLALS 

4,081 

13+9 
1,395 

£151,127 

According  to  this  Table  the  bishops  received  on  an  average  £118 
per  annum  for  their  general  superintendence  of  each  benefic 

*  "  Parhamentary  Paper"  461,  Session  1835. 
t  "Parliamentary  Paper"  762,  Session  1833. 
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but  the  fee  of  tlie  Ai'chbishop  of  Armagh;  and  of  the  Bishops  of 
Clogher,  Kilmore,  Dromore,  Elphiu,  Clonfert,  and  Killala  was 
upwards  of  £200,  while  the  Bishop  of  Derry  received  nearly 
£250.  The  latter  prelate  received  £14,193  for  the  superintendence 
of  a  diocese  containing  only  fifty-seven  benefices,  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin  £7,034  for  thirty-two  benefices,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Killala  £4,081  for  twenty-two  benefices.  ISTor  do  these  statements 
represent  the  wliole  truth,  for  one-half  the  benefices,  excepting 
in  regard  to  their  benefaction,  existed  scarcely  anywhere  but  on 
paper.  How  the  prelates  performed  their  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Table  just  now  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  three 
hundred  and  fifty  benefices  were  without  resident  incumbents^ 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  more  also  without  resident 
incumbents  and  without  any  services.  The  Irish  bishoprics  at 
this  period  were  little  more  than  mitred  incarnations  of  the 
grossest  ecclesiastical  vices. 

But  if  there  was  an  hypothesis  of  work  in  the  case  of  the 
bishops  there  was  none  in  the  case  of  the  deans  and  chapters. 
The  Commissioners  returned  the  revenues  of  these  corporations 
at  the  following  amounts : —  * 

Eevenues  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  1834. 


Armagh 

*  £13,017 

Clogher 

-      7,180 

Down    - 

-       6,248 

Connor  - 

-       5,755 

Dromore 

-       5,953 

Derry     - 

-       8,040 

Raphoe  - 

-       5,003 

DubHn  - 

(    7,216 
■  \  11,609 

Killaloe- 

161 

Ferns     - 

-       9,419 

Leighton 

-       2,552 

Ossory   - 

-       6,524 

Cashel    - 

-       6,301 

Emly      ' 

-       4,574 

Waterford 

-       1,955 

Brought 

forward  £ 

Lismore 

. 

- 

5,163 

Limerick 

" 

- 

8,796 

Ardfert 

. 

. 

1,555 

Cork     - 

. 

- 

9,749 

Ross     - 

- 

- 

1,975 

Cloyne 

- 

- 

10,772 

Killaloe 

- 

- 

2,047 

Kilfinora 

- 

- 

1,471 

Tuam  - 

. 

- 

2,530 

Elphin 

- 

. 

2,472 

Clonfert 

- 

. 

851 

Kilmacduagh 

- 

1,062 

Killala 

- 

- 

1,223 

Achonry 

- 

1,468 

Total 

_ 

'  £152,666 

*  "Parliamentary  Paper ^'  589,  Session  1834,  p.  127. 
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Tlie  Commissioners  inquired  into  the  duties  of  each  of  these 
dignitaries,  with  the  subjoined  results : — 


Deans. 

Duties. 

Clogher 

Preaching  in  turn. 

Clonmacnoise 

Not  any  duties  whatever. 

Down 

The  usual  duties. 

Connor 

Neither  duties  nor  residence. 

Dromore    - 

There  are  no  duties. 

Derry 

The  usual  duties. 

Raphoe 

There  are  not  any  duties. 

Kilmore     - 

There  are  neither  duties  nor  residence. 

Ardagh 

There  are  no  duties  whatever. 

Dublin  Christ  Church  - 

All  those  incident  to  the  decanal  office. 

Dublin,  H.  T. 

. 

Various. 

Kildare      - 

- 

No  duties. 

Ferns 

- 

Preaching  twice  a  year. 

Leighlin     - 

- 

Attendance  at  Chapter,  when  convened. 

Ossory 

- 

Preaching  in  rotation. 

Cashel        - 

- 

Preaching  in  rotation. 

Emly 

- 

Certain  turns  of  preaching. 

Waterford 

. 

Cathedral  duty  every  fourth  v/eek. 

Lismore     - 

_ 

To  convene  the  cathedral  and  officiate  therein. 

Limerick    - 

_ 

Preaching  in  rotation. 

Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  - 

Not  any  duties. 

Ross  - 

. 

Not  any  duties. 

Cloyne 

"         • 

Preaching  in  cathedral  in  rotation,  which  duty  is 

discharged  hy  deputy. 

Killaloe      - 

- 

Preaching  in  rotation. 

Kilfinora    - 

. 

Not  any  duties. 

Tuam 

- 

No  duties  whatever. 

Elphin 

- 

No  duties. 

Clonfert      - 

- 

Not  any  duties  whatever. 

Kilmacduagh 

- 

Not  any  duties. 

Killala       - 

- 

No  duties. 

Achonry    - 

- 

Not  any  duties. 

The  duties  of  the  remaining  dignitaries  were  also  investigated. 

The  chancellors  rank  next  below  the  deans,  and  their  work  is 

described  as  "preaching  in  rotation/'  "preaching  occasionally/' 

or  "no  duties"  whatever.     The  archdeacons  said  that  their 

duties  were  "  the  usual  duties  of  archdeaconries  "  or  "  no  duties 

whatever."     The  prebendaries   reported  that  they  "  preached 

occasionally/*  and  the  canons  that  they  "  gave  their  attendance  at 

the  Cathedrar'  in  certain  portions  of  the  year.*     It  is  only 

necessary  to  add  to  this  a  statement  of  the  offices  which  these 

*"  Digest  of  the  Inquiry  into  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of  all  Diguitarles." 
Second  Report,  Schedule  III.,  pp,  164-227. 
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persons  coiiibiued  to  approi3riate  to  tlieir  use  and  privilege.* 
The  Commissioners  reported  that — 

139  Dignitaries  held— 156  dignities. 
17  prebends. 
412  benefices  and  offices. 
178  Prebendaries  held—  24  dignities. 
187  prebends. 
454  benefices  and  offices. 
9  Canons  held —    1  dignity. 
1  prebend. 
25  benefices  and  oflices. 

These  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  dignitaries,  therefore,  were 
in  possession  altogether  of  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
dignities,  benefices,  and  other  of&ces,  the  value  of  the  dignities 
alone  being  £152,666. 

The  value  of  the  benefices  has  next  to  be  seen.     They  were 

reported  to  be  of  the  following  aggregate  sums  : — f 

Provinces  of  Armagh  and  Tiiam,  £299,111  gross,  £253,530  net. 
„  Dublin  and  Cashel,      311,542      „        266,522    „ 


Totals,  £610,653 

£520,052 

These  were  classified  first  according 

to  their ; 

incomes : — 

Values 

OF  Benefices,  1834. 

Value. 

Number. 

Less  than  £100  - 

- 

. 

" 

157 

£100  and  less  than  £200     - 

. 

262 

200 

r» 

300      - 

- 

190 

300 

5) 

400      - 

. 

159 

400 

7) 

500      - 

- 

153 

500 

55 

600      - 

- 

133 

600 

?? 

700      - 

- 

106 

700 

1J 

800      - 

- 

66 

800 

?J 

900      - 

. 

43 

900 

5? 

1,000      - 

- 

24 

1,000 

?) 

1,100     - 

- 

31 

1,100 

}» 

1,200      - 

- 

16 

1,200 

i1 

1,300      - 

- 

12 

1,300 

55 

1,400      - 

- 

5 

1,400 

» 

1,500      - 

- 

8 

1,500 

?? 

1,600      - 

- 

8 

1,600 

9» 

1,700      - 

- 

5 

1,700 

n 

1,800     - 

- 

4 

1,800 

?? 

1,900      - 

- 

3 

1,900 

51 

2,000      - 

- 

0 

I 

Exceeding 

;     2,000      - 

- 

10 

*  "Digest  of  the  Inquiry  inl 

to  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of  all  Dignitaries." 

Second  Report,  Sched 

ule  III., 

pp.  290-91. 

■j-  Third  and  Fourth  Reports    of  Commission 

of 

Inquiry    (Summary 
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In  a  Parliamentary  return  printed  in  1835*  another  and  more 
significant  classification  of  a  portion  of  these  benefices  was 
given.  It  contained  an  enumeration  of  895  parishes  in  which 
there  were  fewer  than  fifty  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
with  the  amount  of  the  tithe  composition  of  those  parishes.  The 
summary  of  this  return  gives  the  subjoined  results  : — 


Parishes. 

ISTumber. 

Tithe  composition. 

Without 

any  Protestants 

160 

£13,360 

With  less  than  10  Protestants 

191 

21,760 

« 

20 

» 

206 

27.651 

55 

30 

55 

137 

19,761 

5» 

40 

» 

111 

19,627 

55 

50 

Totals 

90 

895 

15,442 

£117,601 

ISTo  such  summaries  as  these,  however,  can  possibly  convey 
anything  like  a  faithful  picture  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Church  at  this  period.  Tliey  are  to  the  Church  itself  what  a 
skeleton  is  to  a  dead  body.  They  need  reclothing  in  their  flesh 
to  make  them  look  as  they  looked  to  the  reformers  of  those  days. 
Then  would  be  seen  whole  families,  such  as  the  Beresfords,f 
fattening  like  ghouls  on  the  carcase  which,  like  Frankenstein, 
the  State  had  called  into  existence,  and  which  now  was  threatening 
its  own  life.     The  ordinary  bishops,  deans,  rectors,  and  incum- 

*"  Parliamentary  Paper,"  308,  Session  1835. 

f  The  history  of  the  late  Lord  John  Beresford,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
will  give  a  fair  illustration  of  the  fortunes  of  this  family.  When  he  left 
Eton,  his  father's  cousin,  George  Beresford,  was  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  at 
£6,000  per  annum,  and  his  uncle  was  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  at  £9,000. 
With  these  advantages,  the  young  lord  stepped  at  once  from  deacon's  order 
to  a  deanery — that  of  Clogher,  at  £700  per  annum.  He  remained  in  the 
deanery  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cork 
at  about  £5,000  a-year.  In  two  years  another  step  was  secured,  and 
his  lordship  was  made  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  at  £6,000  a-year.  In  another 
two  years  he  had  left  Raphoe  for  Clogher,  which  yielded  £11,000  a-year. 
At  Clogher  Lord  George  remained  until  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin 
became  vacant — remained,  that  is,  for  eleven  years.  For  a  Beresford  to  ask 
for  this  gift  was  not  to  ask  in  vain,  and  the  Archbishopric  was  secured  at 
£10,000  a-year.  His  rise  now  had  been  rapid  and  considerable.  He  had 
secured  every  better  office  than  the  one  he  held,  as  soon  as  the  better  office 
became  vacant;  but  there  was  a  better  Archbishopric  than  that  of  Dublin, 
and  that  was  Armagh.  His  good  fortune  did  not  forsake  him.  He  had  not 
been  Archbishop  of  Dublin  more  than  two  years  w^hen  His  Grace  of 
Armagh  died.    At  once  Lord  John  put  in  his  claim,  and  Armagh  fell  to 
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bents,  flocked  to  it  like  vultures,  buzzards,  and  flies  to  carriou. 
If  there  had  been  no  other  Protestants  and  no  Eoman  Catholics 
in  the  land  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Irish  Establishment  presented 
Avould  have  been  a  scandal  to  any  religion.  If  such  jobbery 
were  to  be  discovered  in  connection  with  Mohammedanism  there 
are  Protestant  Episcopalians  now  who  would  point  to  it  as  to  a 
proof  of  the  corrupt  origin  and  the  coiTupt  influence  of  that 
faith.  If  a  family  of  Greek  patriarchs  had  received  one-half  of 
what  the  Beresfords  had  received  the  fact  would  be  every 
".traveller's  tale."  But  this  wealth  was  procured  at  the  point  of 
the  sword  and  the  bayonet  from  a  whole  nation  of  men  and 
women  of.  an  alien  religion.  In  parishes  where  there  were  no 
Protestants,  or  but  the  fewest,  and  which  yielded  their  hundreds 
of  pounds  a  year  in  tithes  for  dignitaries  and  incumbents  non- 
resident and  -without  duties,  there  were  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Eoman  Catholics.  That  there  was  a  tithe  war  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  Protestant  Church  was 
left  standing,  or  any  Protestant  clergyman's  Life  spared. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century  of  her  existence  as  an  establishment.  In  a  large  number 
of  parishes  she  had  not  a  single  member  ;  in  nearly  one-half  she 
could  not  reckon  more  than  fifty  persons  including  women  and 
children ;  in  all  Ireland  she  was  in  a  minority  of  a  tenth  of  the 

his  lot.  At  Armagh  he  received  about  <£  18,000  a-year  for  forty  years.  This 
single  member  of  the  Beresibrd  family  therefore  received  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Church  during  his  sixty-four  years  of  ecclesiastical 
service : — 

Dean  of  Clogher      -        ...        7  years  £4,900 

Bishop  of  Cork         -         -         -         -         2     „  10,000 

Bishop  of  Eaphoe   -         -         -         -        2     „  12,000 

Bishop  of  Clogher  -         -         -         -       11      „  121,000 

Archbishop  of  Dublin      -         -         -         2     „  20,000 

Archbishop  of  Armagh     -         -         .40  720,000 


£887,900 
The  Beresfords  at  one  time  held  three  bishoprics  in  the  Irish  Church. 
One  bishop  is  still  left  in  the  family  in  the  person  of  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  The  total  receipts  of  the  family,  in  three  generations,  from 
Church  property,  can  scarcely  have  been  less  than  from  three  to  four 
millions  sterling.  It  is  said  that  the  Beresfords  were  and  are  amiable, 
generous,  and  godly  men. 
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population.  Her  revenues  at  tlie  samci  time  were  wasted,  and 
squandered;  and  distributed  without  the  smallest  regard  either  to 
worth  or  to  merit.  The  scandals  of  nepotism  and  jobbery  found 
in  this  "  Missionary  Church ''  illustrations  so  nmnerous  and  so 
flagrant  that  the  Irish  Establishment  had  become  a  by-word  for 
the  infidel,  a  mark  of  God's  curse  on  heresy  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  a  scandal  to  Protestant  Europe.  What  has  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  done  to  remedy  these  abuses  ? 

CHURCH  EEFORM. 

This  Act,*  it  is  only  right  to  state,  was  not  intended  as  a  final 
act  of  reform  by  the  administration  which  carried  it  through 
Parliament,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  a  final  act,  and  no  Govern^ 
ment  since  Earl  Grey's  and  Lord  Melbourne's  has  attempted  to 
deal  with  any  of  the  abuses  which  it  has  left  untouched*  All 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  accomplished  was  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  bishoprics,  the  taxation,  for  purposes  of  Church 
extension,  of  others,  the  taxation  of  all  benefices  exceeding 
£300_in  annual  value,  and  the  transfer  of  the  expenses  of  worship 
and  of  the  repairs  of  churches  from  the  rate-payers  to  ecclesias- 
tical property.  The  Act  directed  that  the  following  bishoprics 
should  be  united  to  other  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  as  they 
became  void : — 

Archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics  to  which 
Bishoprics  abolished.  the  Bishoprics  becoming  void  were  to 

be  united. 

1.  Dromore.  I  Down  and  Connor. 

2.  Raphoe.  Derry. 

3.  Clogher.  Armagh. 

4.  Elphin.  j  Kilmore. 

5.  Killala  and  Achonry.  j  Tuam. 

6.  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh.  j  Killaloe  and  Kilfinora. 

7.  I\ildare.  Dublin  and  Glandelagh. 

8.  Ossory.  Ferns  and  Leighlin. 

9.  Waterford  and  Lismore.  |  Cashel  and  Emly. 
10.  Cork  and  Ross.  i  Cloyne. 

It,  at  the  same  time,  imposed  a  tax  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent,   on  the  revenues  of  all  archbishoprics   and 
bishoprics  exceeding  £4,000  per  annum.     Benefices  of  £300  in 
•^  3  &  4  Will.  4,  cap.  37. 
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yearly  value  and  upwards  were  also  to  be  taxed  at  from  two 
and  a-liaK  per  cent,  on  the  minimum  of  £300  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  such  as  exceeded  £1,195  per  annum.  With  the  proceeds 
of  this  taxation  slenderly  endowed  benefices  were  to  be  augmented, 
new  churches  and  parsonage  houses  w^ere  to  be  built,  and 
the  repairs  of  the  churches  w^ere  to  be  effected.  A  perpetual 
commission,  called  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  was 
appointed  to  administer  these  revenues. 

What  first  strikes  one  in  this  Act  is  its  utter  insufficiency  as  a 
measure  even  of  mere  Church  reform.  It  still  left  bishops  with 
few  duties,  and  revenues  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their 
work.  In  taxing  the  benefices  it  took  no  heed  whatever  to  their 
populations,  and  passed  by,  as  utterly  out  of  place,  the  question 
Avhether  there  was  any  church  population  at  all.  It  reduced,  it 
is  true,  the  gross  amounts  of  benefices  of  highest  value,  but  it 
left  untouched  all  the  anomalies  which  had  hitherto  characterised 
the  Church.  The  £300  benefice,  taxed  at  two  and  a-half  per 
cent.,  might  be  situated  in  a  populous  district  (and  the  poorest 
benefices  are  so  situated)  and  the  £2,000  benefice,  taxed  at  fifteen 
per  cent,,  might  be  situated  in  a  district  where  there  was  only 
one  person,  Protestant  or  Eoman  Catholic,  to  the  square  mile, 
but  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  rectify  any  of  these  incon- 
sistencies. The  Act  was  a  specimen  of  "  rule  of  thumb  "  reform. 
Its  object,  as  it  passed  the  Legislature,  was  not  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish  people — no  pretence  was  made  of  that — but  the  safety  and 
future  aggrandisement  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  authors,  however,  of  this  measure  did  intend  something 
better.  In  introducing  it,  Lord  Althorp  took  occasion  to  express 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  that  any  fmids  wliich  might 
accrue  from  the  abolition  and  taxation  of  the  bishoprics  and 
benefices  were  State  funds,  and  might  be  applied  to  any  State 
purpose.  The  Lords  refused  to  acknowdedge  this  doctrine,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that, 
even  as  it  stood,  it  violated  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  bill  passed 
without  an  appropriation  clause. 
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Mr.  Ward's  renewal,  in  the  subsequent  year,  of  the  controversy 
on  this  question,  by  the  proposal  of  a  resolution  directly  affirma- 
tive of  the  appropriation  doctrine,  backed  by  an  able  and  lucid 
speech,  led  to  the  secession  from  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley,  and  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com^ 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  revenues.  But 
although  the  ministers  contrived  to  defeat  Mr.  Ward,  the  Eeform 
party  could  not  get  rid  of  the  question ;  and,  in  the  following 
year.  Lord  John  Eussell,  then,  with  the  Whigs,  in  opposition, 
took  it  up,  and  the  House  thrice  affirmed  the  doctrine  by  steady 
majorities.  * 

In  the  same  year,  Lord  Morpeth's  biU,  providing  that  any 
surplus  of  Irish  Ecclesiastical  revenues  which  might  remain  after 
the  reductions  wliich  were  proposed,  might  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  was  carried  by  319  to  282 — a  larger  majority 
than  the  Liberal  party  had  ever  before  obtained  on  this  question. 
Here,  again,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  stopped  the  way,  and 
ministers  were  obHged  to  abandon  the  measure.  The  year  1836 
saw  a  stiU  larger  majority  in  favour  of  the  same  bill,  for  it  then 
passed  by  300  to  261,  but  once  more  the  Lords  refused  to  pass 
it  with  the  obnoxious  clause.  Had  the  king  not  died  in  the 
following  year,  the  same  process  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
repeated,  and  probably  the  history  of  this  measure  might  have 
been  different  from  what  it  now  is ;  but  before  a  division  could 
take  place  on  the  same  bill,  which  had  again  been  introduced, 
legislation  was  stopped,  and  the  Parliament  dissolved. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Appropriation  Clause  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  as  miserable  as  its  worst  enemies 
could  have  desired.  Although  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  motion 
for  rescinding  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House    in  1835, 

■^  The  resolution  was  carried  on  the  20th  April,  in  a  house  of  611  mem- 
bers, by  322  to  289.  On  the  9th  May  it  was  carried  in  committee  by  262 
to  237,  and  on  the  same  day  Lord  John  llussell  proposed  and  carried  a 
further  resolution,  that  it  ^Yas  the  opinion  ol  the  House  that  no  measure 
upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  could  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final 
agreement  which  did  not  embody  the  principle  contained  in  the  resolution 
that  had  just  passed.  This  was  carried  by  28o  to  2.58,  and  Sir  Robert  Feel 
at  once  reeii^ned  office. 
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was  lost  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment liad  also  lost  both  courage  and  honesty,  and  therefore, 
deliberately  informed  the  nation  that,  although  "their  comdc- 
tions  were  unaltered,"  they  had  abandoned  it.  No  doubt  they 
were;  but  when  Mr.  Ward  subsequently,  in  the  same  year, 
re-introduced  his  Appropriation  resolution,  he  met  an  igno- 
minious defeat,  the  whole  of  the  ministers  themselves  voting 
against  it.  ISTo  taunts  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  then 
torture  them  were  equal  to  the  shame  which  they  had  courted. 
They  closed  the  Irish  question  for  a  generation  ;  and  the  Irish 
Tithes  Act  of  1838  has  been  a  final  measure  of  reform.  It 
is  possible  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  right  when  he  told  the 
Liberal  Government  in  1835  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
never  pass  the  Appropriation  Clause  unless  the  Crown  were  to 
create  a  hundred  new  peers,  and  that  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  saw  the  futility  of 
pressing  it  while  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  some 
measure  being  passed.  But  previous  history  had  shown  that 
there  were  occasions  when  the  House  of  Lords  had  felt  compelled 
to  succumb  to  popular  pressure.  It  had  stood  ahnost  as  obsti- 
nately  against  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  BiU  and 
the  Eeform  Bill,  as  it  stood  against  the  Appropriation  Clause, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  give  way.  It  has  since  stood  as  obsti- 
nately against  Free  Trade  and  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities, 
and  has  also  been  obliged  to  give  way.  Its  obstinacy,  however, 
was  not  without  its  advantage.  It  produced  the  most  memorable 
debates  on  a  constitutional  question  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  right  of  the  State  to  dispose,  in  any  manner,  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical property  was  defended  by  the  ablest  intellects,  and  was 
affirmed  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  English  Constitution  by 
increasing  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  speeches 
of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Paissell,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord 
Campbell,  and  others,  on  this  question,  might  be  read  with  no 
little  profit  by  their  successors.  And  this,  at  least,  can  be  said, 
Hvdt  the  doctrine  has  never  since  been  repudiated  or  abandoned, 
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THE  CHUECH  IN  1861. 

What,  if  any,  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Church  since 
this  elate  ?  Has  it  justified  the  refusal  of  the  Tory  party  to 
agree  to  further  reform,  or  the  laxity,  to  use  a  mild  term,  of  the 
Liberal  I3arty  with  respect  to  this  question  ?  The  information 
furnished  by  the  Irish -Census  of  1861  will  give  a  partial  and,  as. 
far  as  it  extends,  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  since  the  Church  Eeform  Act 
was  passed,  has  decreased  to  the  extent  of  about  two  millions 
and  a-half.  In  1841,  it.w^as  8,17-4,031;  in  1851,  it  was 
6,553,579  ;  in  1861,  it  was  5,198,967.  The  proximate  causes  of 
this  unnatural  declension  are  sufficiently  known  ;  the  ultimate 
causes  have  not  been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry,  nor,  perhaps,  of 
quite  sufficient  speculation.  There  was  a  time,  not  many 
centuries  since,  when  the  people  could  be  described  by  Camden 
as  "  strong  in  their  persons,  peculiarly  active,  possessing  a  brave  ^ 
and  elevated  mind,  sharp  in  their  intellects,  and  warlike ;  "  but 
this  is  not  the  description  which  English  travellers  or  historians 
now  give  of  them.  They  have  unquestionably  degenerated,  but 
only  as  a  race  degenerates  which  has  been  governed  for  ceoituries 
with  brutal  injustice.  The  ultimate  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
Irish  nation  are  to  be  sought  for  in  her  history — a  history  that 
has  been  made  for  her  by  the  Government  to  which  she  has 
been  subject.  She  may  be  taunted  with  her  squalid  poverty,  but 
when  nearly  every  acre  of  her  land  has  been  confiscated  and 
assigned  to  foreign  settlers,  or  to  a  non-resident  gentry,  is  it 
possible  that  she  should  be  anything  but  poor  ?  She  may  be 
taunted  with  her  inactivity  in  trade,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in.  the  time  of  persons  now  living  it  was  imlawful  for  Irish 
manufactures  to  be  exported  to  England.  She  may  be  taunted 
with  her  ignorance,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  it  was  lately 
illegal  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  to  be  educated  in  Great 
Britain,  or  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  to  open  a  school.  These  are 
the  circumstances  that  demoralise  and  brutalise  a  j)eople,  and 
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that,  as  soon  as  knowledge  extends  and  opportunities  are  offered, 
tempt  them  from  their  native  land.  There  have  been  famines  in 
England,  and  droughts  and  failures  of  harvest,  but  they  have  not 
led  to  the  depopulation  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland. 

This  depopulation,  however,  has  been  of  little  service  to  the 
Established  Church,  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  an  apparent 
relative  increase  of  numbers,  which  some  persons  are  eager  to 
assign  to  the  "  missionary  "  operations  of  that  Church. 

The   gross   population  of  Ireland  in  1861  was  returned  as 

follows  : — 

EstabHshed  Church  -        -  -  693,357 

Eoman  Catholics       -         -  -  4,505,265 

Presbyterians   -         -         -  -  523,291 

.  Other  Protestant  Dissenters  -  72,054 


Total         -        .        ,        -     5,793,967 
The  proportions,  when  compared  with  the  year  1834,  exhibit 
these  results  : — 


Denominations. 

1834. 

1861. 

Result. 

The  Established  Church     .     .     . 

Roman  Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Other  Protestent  Dissenters     . 

107 

809 

8-1 

0-3 

11-9 

77-7 

9-0 

1-4 

1  -2  increase. 
3-2  decrease. 
0'9  increase. 
I'l  increase. 

In  gross  proportions,  the  Established  has  declined  187  per 
cent.,  the  Eoman  Catholic  30  per  cent.,  the  Presbyterian  18'7 
per  cent.,  while  other  Protestant  Dissenters  have  increased  251-3 
per  cent.  ISTo  missionary  effort  accounts  for  this  remarkable 
variation.  One  statistical  writer  of  considerable  ability  has 
remarked  that  the  Church  has  "  experienced  in  the  sligi^test 
degree  the  effects  of  a  great  public  change,  and  that,  not  only  by 
increased  attention  to  her  high  and  holy  mission,  but  also  in  the 
relative  number  of  attached  members,  she  stands  higher  than  he 
did  before  ;"*  but  although  he  has  evidently  read  the  report  of 
the  Census  Commissioners  with  a  microscopic  eye  he  has  appa- 

*  "Results  of  the  Irish  Census,  &c."  By  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  D.C.I^. 
P.  22.  .  ^ 
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rently  missed  one  significant  page  in  which  the  different  degrees 
of  decrease   are   accounted  for.     "The  t^YO  principal  denomi- 
nations/' says   the   Eeport,  "  Eoman  Catholic   and  Protestant, 
contained  each   a  certain  proportion  of  the  struggling,  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  destitute,  as  well  as  of  those  who,  not  ranging 
under  any  of  the  above  heads,  w^ere  yet  so  dependent  upon  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,   from   the   nature   of  their 
employment,  or  the  precariousness  of  their  incomes,  as  to  be 
unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  so  terrible  a  visitation  as  the 
failure  of  the  potato.     There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  that 
proportion  of  the  classes  just  mentioned  was  smallest  among  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  which  belong,  in  a  greatly 
preponderating  number,  all  those  classes  of  society  whose  afflu- 
ence, employment,  and  resources  generally  would  best  qualify 
them  to  struggle   successfully  against  the   difficulties   of  the 
time.     ...     It  would  be  superfluous  to  refer  to  the  Table  of 
occupations  for  proof  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  community,  which   forms  the   great   majority  of  the 
population,  contains,   by  far,   the  largest  proportion  of  those 
classes,  already  noticed,  upon  whom  general  distress  must  come 
witli  special  severity.     Upon  them,  therefore,  the  potato  failure, 
and  its  attendant  calamities,  told,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
with  more  destructive  effect  than  upon  any  other  section  of  the 
people,  reducing  their  numbers  by  something  like  a  third ;  while 
the  Presbyterians,  who  in  respect  to  general  and  substantial 
comfort,  are  not  less  well  circumstanced  than  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  suffered  in  the  same   degree   as   the 
latter ;  thus  making  it   apparent  that  these  three   respective 
denominations  of  the  people  experienced  a  reduction  in  their 
respective  numbers  corresponding  with  the  degree  in  which  they 
contained   the   classes   least   able  to   hold  out   against   severe 
suffering  or  privation."  * 

This  relative  increase  of  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  does 

*  "Report,"  p.  38. 
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not,  as  may  be  supposed,  make  much  impression  when  it  is 
looked  at  in  detail,  and  there  are  districts  in  Ireland  where  it 
vanishes  altogether,  and  the  increase  is  seen  on  the  Eoman 
Catholic  or  the  free  Protestant  side.  The  following  is  a  Table* 
of  the  proportions  in  each  diocese  in  the  years  1834  and  1861 
respectively : — 


Diocese. 

Percentage 

in  1834. 

Percentage  in  1861. 

Est.  Ch. 

E.  Oath. 

Presbtn. 

Other 

Protest. 

Est.  Ch. 

R.  Oath. 

Presbtn. 

Other 
Protest. 

Achonry 

4-7 

8-3 

2-5 

20-6 

3-3 

26-1 

39 

40 

18-5 

10-4 

13-7 

14-8 

22-2 

21-2 

5-1 

1-3 

12-5 

10-3 

0-7 

5.4 

5-0 

1-4 

15-8 

10-7 

4'3 

2-8 

6-3 

5-6 

16-1 

5-3 

2-0 

10  8 

95-1 

91-5 

97-5 

61-8 

96-7 

65-2 

96-1 

95-9 

26-3 

89-3 

53-6 

30-8 

40-5 

77-9 

94-8 

98-7 

87-4 

89-4 

99-3 

94-5 

94-9 

98-6 

81-2 

89-0 

95-6 

96-9 

93-4 

944 

70-0 

94-7 

97-9 

88-1 

0-2 
0-2 

16-9 

8-7 

53-5 

0-1 

32-2 

52-6 

36-8 

0-5 

0-1 

2-9 
01 

01 
0-2 

13-9 

0-1 
0-2 

0-7 

01 
1-7 
0-2 
0-5 
1-8 
0-5 
0*4 

0-1 
0-3 

0-1 
0-1 

0-1 
0-2 
01 
0-2 
01 

0-9 

3-1 

81 

2-9 

22-2 

39 

24-8 

3-9 

6-5 

20-8 

11-2 

14-9 

17-6 

25-8 

19-4 

5-2 

23 

9-5 

12-7 

M 

5-4 

5-6 

1-8 

15-1 

104 

50 

3-3 

6-4 

5-9 

130 

6-8 

2-9 

68 

96-7 

91-1 

96-9 

60-8 

95-7 

65-1 

95-4 

94-0 

26-7 

86-5 

56-1 

28-3 

38-4 

77-4 

93-9 

97-6 

89-6 

86-0 

98-9 

93-4 

93-8 

98-1 

81-0 

88-9 

94-0 

96-2 

92-8 

93-7 

75-1 

92-3 

96-6 

90-7 

01 

0-5 

0-1 

14-9 

0-2 

8-1 

0-4 

0'3 

47-8 

0-5 

27.0 

51-2 

32-4 

1-6 

0-4 

01 

0-2 

0-7 

0-8 
0-2 

o-i 

2-6 
0*2 
0-3 
0-2 
0-4 
0-2 
10-4 
0-1 
0-2 
0-7 

0-1 

Ardagh    

Ardfert  and  Aghadoe 
Armagh    

0-3 
0-1 
2-1 

Cashel        

0-2 

Clocher    

2-0 

Clonfert    

0-3 

Cloyne      

02 

Connor 

4-7 

Cork     

1-8 

Derry   ,,,, 

20 

Down    , , 

2-9 

Dromore 

Dublin      

3-4 
1-6 

Elphin 

0-5 

Eraly    

— 

Ferns    

0-7 

Kildare     

06 

Kilfenora      

Killala 

0-4 

Killaloe    

0-4 

Kilmacduagli   

Kilmore    

1-3 
0-5 

Limerick 

07 

0-3 

Meatli 

0-4 

0»2 

Raphoe     

1-5 

Koss             

08 

Tuam    

0-3 

Water  ford     

1.8 

Ireland  

10-7 

80  9 

81 

0-3 

i    l,-9 

77-7 

!     90 

1-4 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that,  notwithstanding  what  we 
are  assured  has  been  the  "  increased  attention"  of  the  Chnrch  to 
"  her  high  and  holy  mission,"  she  has  decreased  relatively  as  well 
•^  Compiled  from  Census  Report,  Table  YII.  p.  33. 
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as  absolutely  in  tlie  nine  dioceses  of  Aclioniy,  Arclagli,  Ologlier, 
Dublin,  Ferns,  Kilmore,  Leighlin,  Raplioe,  and  Waterford,  and  as 
much  as  from  lO'S  to  6-8  per  cent,  in  tlie  last-named  diocese. 
She  has,  at  the  same  time,  only  just  maintained  her  ground  in 
the  five  dioceses  of  Clonfert,  Elphin,  Killala,  Meath,  and  Ossory, 
while  the  relative  proportions  of  Roman  Catholics  have  increased 
in  the  sLx  dioceses  of  Achonry,  Connor,  Derry,  Ferns,  Eaphoe, 
and  Waterford.  The  "  increased  attention  of  the  Church,"  there- 
fore, has  not  met  with  very  imiform  success,  and  has  apparently 
been  productive,  in  some  dioceses,  of  the  disastrous  consequence 
of  adding  to  rather  than  of  diminishing  ^the  number  of  the 
Church's  opponents. 

Nor  has  the  Church  gained  where  it  was  most  desirable,  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  that  it  should  gain,  viz.,  in  the  small 
parishes.  There  is  a  Table  in  a  previous  page  of  the  number  of 
parishes  in  the  year  1834  containing  fewer  than  fifty  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  present  census*  enables  us  to  add 
to  the  interest  as  well  as  to  the  significance  of  this  view  of  the 
Church's  position,  by  presenting  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
parishes,  classified  according  to  their  populations  in  the  respective 
years.    Thus : — 


Established  Church. 

Years 
1834.       1861. 

Number  of 

parishes  containing — 

No  Members 

204 

199 

Ditto  not  more  than  20  Members 

456 

575 

Ditto  more 

than  20,  and  not  more  than  50  Members 

382 

41G 

}) 

50 

„       100 

>) 

307 

349 

M 

100 

>) 

„      200 

» 

317 

270 

)) 

200 

)) 

„       500 

J) 

315 

309 

)) 

500 

) 

„     1000 

?» 

197 

141 

)} 

1000 

1) 

„     2000 

» 

125 

106 

)i 

2000 

J 

„     5000 

» 

76 

53 

i? 

5000 

» 

„  10,000 

5) 

14 

8 

« 

10,000 

» 

„  20,000 

)» 

2 

0 

»5 

20,000 

, 

„  30,000 

5? 

0 

2 

5> 

30,000 

) 

,,40,000 

5) 

0 

0 

>» 

40,000 

0 

0 

"  Report,"  Table  IX.,  p.  36. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  there  is  a  decrease  of  five  in 
the  number  of  parishes  containing  no  members,  and  of  forty-seven 
in  the  number  containing  more  than  fifty  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  members,  the  Tables  bear  against  the  Church  in  every 
other  part  of  the  classification.  The  number  of  parishes  containing 
not  more  than  one  hundred  members  has  increased  from  1,349 
in  the  year  1834,  to  1,539  in  the  year  1861  ;*  while  the  number 
containing  comparatively  large  Church  populations  shows  a  cor- 
responding decrease.  The  small  numbers  are  larger,  and  the  large 
numbers  are  smaller.  If  there  was  no  justification  for  the  Church 
in  respect  of  numbers  in  the  year  1834,  wliich  is  the  case  now? 

The  sole  reply  made  in  answer  to  such  facts  is,  that  the  Irish 
Church  is  a  Missionary  Church,  and,  in  proof  of  its  actual  suc- 
cess as  such,  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  operations 
of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  and  the  number  of 
converts  wdiich  it  has  made.  This  argument  may  be  described 
as  purely  an  "Irish"  one.  Those  who  dwell  with  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  results  of  the  Gahvay  and  other  Missions,  are 
strangely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Church  Missions 
were  established  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Church  as  a  ]\Iis- 
sionary  Church.  They  seem  also  to  forget  that  the  recent  suc- 
cesses of  these  missions  are  not  the  successes  of  the  Irish  Church, 
but  of  a  voluntary  agency  existing  independently  of  that  Church, 
and  whose  continued  existence  appears  still  to  be  called  for, 
solely  on  account  of  its  apathy  and  non-success.  If  these  suc- 
cesses prove  anything,  they  prove  the  superiority  of  voluntaryism 
as  compared  with  State  Churchism.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
hundreds  of  converts  being  gained  by  any  rector,  vicar,  or  other 
tithe-endow^ed  clergyman. 

"With  regard  to  the  question  whether  there  have  been  any 
such  successes  as  are  claimed,  it  may  readily  be  granted  that 
there  have  certainly  been  some.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  for 
a  society  which  has  been  in  existence  more  than  fifteen  years; 

*  The  total  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  2,428  (Census  Report, 
p.  35).  The  number  with  fe^er  than  one  hundred  n:emhers  of  the  Church 
^  Ireland  is  therefore  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  whole  number. 
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wliicli  has  expended  in  tliat  period  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling;  which  is  now  in  receipt  of  an  income  of 
£26,000  per  annum,  and  has  employed,  and  is  still  employing, 
more  than  four  hundred  agents,  and  keeps  in  operation  no  fewer 
than  seventy-one  schools,*  not  to  have  induced  some  persons  to 
profess  a  change  of  religion.  There  is,  no  doubt,  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  testimony  of  respectable  inquirers,  that  this 
change  has  in  some  instances  been  extensive  and  is  of  a  sincere 
character.  The  extent  of  it,  however,  is  not  quite  so  great,  nor 
its  character  so  substantial,  as  some  zealous  ad^'ocates  have 
represented. 

Archdeacon  Stopford,  writing  in  1853,  stated  that  "  Ireland 
has  entered  on  a  movement  of  religious  opinion  which  promises 
to  rival  the  sixteenth  century.  Tens  of  tliousands  of  Koman 
Catholics,  in  the  face  of  an  organized  intimidation  to  which 
that  century  hardly  affords  a  parallel — an  intimidation  which 
threatens  the  lives  of  converts,  and  the  daily  subsistence  of 
themselves  and  their  children — have  openly  cast  off  the  religion 
of  Eome,  and  are  now  among  the  most  earnest  and  attentive 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."-]-  Canon 
Wordsworth's  language  is  still  more  glowing  and  imaginative. 
"  Almost,"  he  says,  "  entire  towns  have  been  stirred  by  the 
breath  of  heaven."  "Hundreds  of  thousands"  he  adds,  are 
flocking  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  "  there  appear  to  be 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  religious  movement  is  there  going 
on,  not  much  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Eeformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century."  To  prove  the  magnitude  of  this  move- 
ment up  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  Archdeacon  Stopford 
compiled  a  Table  %  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  Church  in 
forty-eight  selected  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of  Emly,  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe,  Limerick,  Tuam,  Killala,  Cashel,  Waterford,  and 
Lismore,  in  the  years  1834  and  1851 — a  Table  with  which,  he 
says,  he  has  taken  "  great  pains,"  in  order  to  be  accurate.     If  he 

*  "Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  year  1864," 
p.  18. 

t  "  Income  and  Requirements  of  the  Irish  Church."    Pp.  70,  71. 
±  lb.  pp.  74,  75,  and  Appendix  II.  p.  108. 
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was  not  accurate;  and  exaggerated  information  was  cc  nimunicated 
to  liim,  the  success  of  the  missionary  operations  in  the  districts 
which  he  has  chosen  was  of  course  not  so  great  as  he  makes  it 
to  appear ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  accurate,  then  the 
Census  of  1861  exhibits  the  most  alarming  declension,  in  ten 
years,  in  the  number  of  converts,  or  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  that  has  probably  ever  taken  place  in  any  part  of 
Ireland,  or  in  any  other  country.  As  this  subject  had  been 
made  of  great  importance  in  all  discussions  on  the  Irish  Church 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  follow  the  Archdeacon  into  every  one  of  his  parishes. 
In  the  following  Table,  the  number  of  members  of  the  Church 
in  1851  is  taken  from  the  Archdeacon's  Table ;  the  number  in 
1861  from  the  Census  for  that  year: — 


Number   of 

Number   of 

Mejibers  of 

Members  of 

Name 

OF  Diocese 

the  Church 

Name  oe  Diocese 

THE  Church 

AlfD 

Parish. 

IN 

AND  Parish. 

IN 

1851 

1861 

1851 

1861 

Emlt. 

Bally  brod 

70 

35 

Croagh 

85 

39 

Doon 

342 

318 

KiUeady 

77 

41 

Pallas 

269 

78 

LoughiU 

51 

52 

Tuogh 

151 

119 

Uregare 

50 

40 

Akdfert. 

Aghavallin 

133 

87 

TuAM.         Achill 

744 

649 

Aglish 

38 

46 

Cong 

*1187 

156 

Ardfert 

146 

99 

Ballinakill 

495 

278 

Brosna 

128 

82 

Ballycorrie 

125 

202 

Clobane 

24 

9 

Killannin 

375 

169 

Dingle 

431 

262 

Kilcummin 

400 

288 

Dunurlin 

141 

64 

Kilgeever 

464 

180 

Garfiney 

50 

22 

Moyrus 

256 

258 

Kildrum 

167 

124 

Orney 

2235 

1132 

Kilflyn 

260 

64 

Killala.     Kilcummin 

667 

315 

Kilgarvan 

157 

110 

Ealmore 

381 

198 

Kilgobbin 

121 

91 

Cashel.      Ballysheenan 

lOl 

72 

Kilmalkedar 

150 

54 

Loughmore 

60 

20 

Killanear 

35 

30 

Water- 

Knockane 

48 

27 

ford.          Drumcannon 

303 

294 

Lisselton 

93 

— 

LiSMORE.     Ardmore 

139 

83 

Marhyn 

130 

— 

Kilrossenty 

108 

83 

O'Brennan 

30 

25 

Kilronan 

36 

35 

Valentia 

95 

79 

Innislough 

221 

212 

Ventry 

.  Ballingarry 

140 

68 

LlMEKlCK 

288 

178 

Totals 

12,372 

6,939 

Bruff 

175 

72 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake  for  187,  but  if  so  the  Archdeacon  has 
made  the  mistake  three  times— an  error,  if  it  be  one,  hardly  pardonable  in 
>ersou  who  so  ruthlessly  exposes  Mr.  Justice  Shee's  statistical  failures. 
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Here  is  to  be  seen  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  members  of 
one  communion  that  is  perfectly  unprecedented.  Look  at  some 
of  them.  In  Pallas  we  find  the  Church  population  decreasing  in 
ten  years  from  269  to  78 ;  in  Tuogh,  from  151  to  119  ;  in 
Ardfert,  from  146  to  99 ;  in  Clohane,  from  24  to  9 ;  in  Dingle, 
from  431  to  262;  in  Kilflyn,  from  260  to  64;  in  Kilmalkedar, 
from  150  to  54,  and  so  on ;  while  in  Lisselton  and  Marhyn,  it 
has  vanished  altogether;  and,  in  the  whole,  the  decrease  has 
been  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  are 
selected  districts  of  Archdeacon  Stopford,  and  districts  in  which 
the  Church  Missions  Society  has  been  most  active.  Either, 
therefore,  the  Archdeacon  was  himself  deceived,  or  the  Church 
Missionary  work  is  not  of  a  very  lasting  character.  Where  his 
"  tens  of  thousands  "  are ;  what  have  become  of  Canon  Words- 
worth's "  hundreds  of  thousands,"  and  where  the  "  reformation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  "  now  is,  the  most  ardent  imagmation 
would  fail  to  discover.  But  even  if  there  were  these  large 
numbers,  and  if  there  had  been,  or  were  likely  to  be,  such  a 
movement,  what  credit  could  the  Irish  Church  take  for  it? 
Would  it  not  be,  and  are  not  now  all  the  Irisli  Protestant 
Missions,  an  expression  of  tlie  conviction  of  the  most  sincere 
and  ardent  Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  the  Estab- 
lishment is  not  a  Missionary  Church;  has  not  succeeded,  and 
cannot  and  never  will  succeed  as  such  ?  Until  that  Establish^ 
ment  was  recently  attacked  in  Parliament,  the  most  ingenious 
pleader  had  not  dreamed  of  putting  down  the  successes  of 
voluntary  missions  to  the  credit  of  a  compulsory  church,  which 
has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them,  and  has  expended 
neither  money  nor  men  in  their  promotion. 

When  these  missionary  successes  are  examined  in  detail,  they 
vanish,  not  entirely,  for  no  doubt  there  have  been,  and  stiU  are, 
some,  if  not  many,  converts,  but  to  numbers  very  far  short 
indeed  of  "  hundreds  of  thousands,"  or  even  "  tens  of  thousands." 
With  the  Census  Eeport  in  their  hands,  the  Committee  of  the 
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Cliiircli  Missions  Society  are  now  more  cantiou.s  in  tlieir 
language  than  tliey  used  to  be,  and  mncli  more  moderate  than 
some  of  their  friends.  In  all  West  Connaught  they  now  claim 
a  gain  of  exactly  and  only  3,104  between  the  years  1834  and 
1861  *  If  each  mission  is  examined  separately,  it  is  difficid.t  to 
find  any  recent  gains  at  all.  I  will  take  the  missions  as  they  are 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Society.  There  is  one  at  Portarlington, 
the  missionary  in  which  writes  :  ''  I  can  thankfully  say  we  have 
enjoyed  remarkable  access"!"  to  the  people  during  the  past  year. 
More  than  eleven  thousand  Eoman  Catholics  have  had  the  truth 
personally  put  before  them/'  but  no  converts  are  named,  nor  is 
it  stated  that  there  are  any.  The  next  mission  is  that  of  Borris 
and  Kilkenny,  from  whence  the  Eev.  R.  G-.  Brownrigg  writes, 
that  "  a  great  and  good  work  is  in  progress ; "  that  "  the  readers 
have  free  admission  into  almost  any  Roman  Catholic  house ; " 
that  "several  young  men  go  to  his  house  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures ; "  and  that  "  one  young  man  had  renounced  Popery." 
Tliis,  stripped  of  a  page  of  verbiage,  appears  to  be  the  net  result 
of  this  mission.  From  Fermoy,  not  a  single  fact  is  reported, 
excepting  the  superintendent's  own  impression,  that  he  sees 
"  much  to  encourage."  From  Aughrim,  it  is  rather  awkwardly 
stated  that  "  every  day's  experience  proves  that  the  plan  of  the 
Irish  Church  Missions  is  the  most  effective  that  has  ever  been 
devised,  the  best  for  reaching  the  Romish  mind,  and  the  wisest 
investment  for  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  of  truth, 
peace,  and  righteousness."  This  need  not  be  questioned  or 
doubted,  but  what  then  becomes  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  The  sum 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  Aughrim  report  is  that  there 
are  about  80  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  and  converts 
in  the  schools  of  the  society. 

At  Galway,  there  is  evidently  a  very  considerable  school  and 

*  "Report;'  p.  16. 

t  Such  expressions  as  these  seem  to  be  sufficient  reply  to  the  abuse  which 
has  been  heaped  on  Roman  Catholic  priests  for  their  opposition  to  this 
movement.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Ohurch  of  England  who  would,  if  he  eould  avoid  it,  allow  such  canvassing 

-his  parish* 
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cliiircli  progress;  but  neither,  apparently,  cau  be  reckoned  by 
liimdreds,  and  nearly  all  that  is  reckoned  is  attendance  eitlier  at 
school  or  at  public  worship.  At  Tuam,  one  "xQvy  interesting  case  of 
conversion"  is  reported.  At  Castlekirke,  not  "anything  very 
striking  has  taken  place  during  the  year/'  At  Connemara, 
"  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  earnest  inquiry  amongst  the  young 
Eoman  Catholics/'  and  it  "  has  not  been  without  some  fruit/' 
and  it  is  added  that  at  a  recent  confirmation  from  the  surrounding 
districts  and  the  parish  of  Ballinakill  there  were  157  converts. 
How  easily  and  naturally  an  impression  may  be  produced  of 
much  greater  work  having  been  accomplished  than  is  actually 
the  case  can  be  seen  from  this  report  from  Connemara.  These 
157  converts  figure  three  times ;  first,  in  the  school  and  Bible- 
classes  ;  secondly,  in  the  notice  of  their  confirmation ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  divided  detail  in  the  eight  or  nine  reports  from 
missionaries  in  the  parishes  surrounding  Comiemara,  whose 
reformed  flock  went  there  to  be  confirmed  These  extracts  are 
fair  illustrations  of  Church  Missionary  work.  The  mission- 
aries are  zealous,  hopeful,  sanguine  men,  and  they  state  as  much 
as  they  truthfully  can.  But  the  results  fall  remarkably  short  of 
"  tens  of  thousands."  In  all  the  Irish  Church  Mission  Schools 
taken  together,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  the  Census 
day  was  only  2,260,  which,  divided  by  71,  gives  but  a  fraction 
more  than  30  to  each  school.  If  these  are  all  the  children,  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  number  of  the  parents  ? 

The  value  of  these  attendances  may  also,  as  has  been  shown,  be 
very  easily  overrated.  The  Chancellor  of  Cork  has  proved  beyond 
all  further  controversy,*  and  the  fact  has  been  acknowledged, 
that  food  and  clothing  are  given  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  children 
who  attend  the  Mission  Schools,  and,  on  the  express  condition, 
"  not  that  they  will  profess  themselves  Protestants,  but  that  they 

*  Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  G.  Webster,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of 
Cork,  and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Eade  and  A.  R.  C.  Dallas  relating  to  the  charge 
of  bribery  against  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  &c.  Dubhn : 
Hodgep. 
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will  attend  classes  and  listen  there  to  peculiarly  Protestant 
teaching."  "  Several  thousands  of  pounds  "  are,  it  appears, 
raised  in  Ireland  to  "  provide  food,  and  clothes,  and  lodgmg  "  for 
those  who  ^Drofess  to  be  converted.  This  does  not  explain  away 
the  actual  number  of  converts,  but  it  very  sensibly  deteriorates 
from  their  value.  With  all  these  exceptions  and  mitigations, 
however,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  small  success  has  attended 
the  operations  of  this  society,  and  that  it  has  been  of  some  service 
to  Protestantism  in  certain  districts  in  Ireland  which  the  Esta- 
blished Church  had  been  paid  to  cultivate  but  had  criminally 
neglected.  But  w^hat  possible  argument  can  be  derived  from 
such  facts  in  favour  of  that  Church  ? 

Next  in  importance  to  wdiat  may  be  termed  the  mission 
argument,  is  the  one  derived  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
church  edifices  in  Ireland.  "  Neither,"  said  a  conspicuous  Irish 
Church  defender,  the  Piev.  Alfred  T.  Lee,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Church  Institution  in  April  last,*  "in  the  matter  of  church 
building  or  restoration  has  the  Church  in  Ireland  been  wanting. 
Since  the  union  in  J  800,  944  new  churches  have  been  built 
in  Ireland,  and  224  have  been  restored  and  enlarged."  At  the 
conference  of  the  clergy  of  Do\mi  and  Connor,  and  Dromore,  held 
in  October,  1863,  Mr.  Eichard  Davison  took  similar  credit  to  the 
Church,  in  giving  the  following  statistics  of  church  building  in 
Ireland : — 

Churches  in  Ireland. 


In  1730  (Primate  Boulter's  time)  the  number  was 


1/62  the  number  was 

1792 

1809 

1829 

1863 


400 


.  543 

.  643 

.  689 

.  1307 

.  1633 

"  After,"  he  added,  ".  these  facts  are  known,  will  our  opponents 

say  either  that  we  are  asleep,  or  that  the  Established  Church  is 

not  rapidly  increasing  in  this  countiy  ?"t  This  speaker  probably 

*  Quoted  in  the  Clerical  Journal,  Nov.  3,  1864. 

t  "  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,"  &c.    Belfast :  Phillips,  pp.  22,  23. 
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knows  little  of  the  liistory  of  chiircli  building  in  Ireland.  Tliose 
who  care  to  study  this  subject  have,  however,  in  public  docu- 
ments, all  that  is  necessary  to  attain  to  the  knowdedge.  These 
documents  consist  of  three  series.  The  first  comprises  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  four  Georges, 
for  building  and  enlarging  churches  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons  granting  aid  for  that  purpose. 
The  Act  of  Queen  Anne*  informs  us  of  the  fund  from  which  new 
churches  required  in  that  time  were  to  be  built.  It  was  derived 
from  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  rebels  whose  property  was 
assumed  by  William  III.  With  the  aid  of  this  property,  of 
the  Public  Ecclesiastical  Funds  imder  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  of  the  large  sums  voted  by  the  English 
Legislature,  the  greater  number  of  the  churches  in  existence  in 
1832  were  built.  In  one  sense  this  was  partially  the  work  of 
the  Established  Church.  A  large  portion  of  the  money  needed 
for  this  purpose  was  either  given  or  lent  by  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  on  the  amount  lent  being  secured  on  the  rates  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  church  was  to  be  built.  In  making  these 
rates  no  Eoman  Catholic  ratepayer  was  allowed  either  voice  or  a 
vote.t  The  three  or  four  Protestant  landlords  of  the  district  met, 
passed  the  rate,  fixed  it  on  the  Catholic  population,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  borrow  the  money  to  build  a  church  for  their  own  wor- 
ship, and  for  opposing  the  faith  of  those  wdio  had  paid  for  its  erection. 
The  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Ecclesiastical 
Eevenues  of  Ireland  endeavoured  to  obtain,  amongst  other 
information,  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  each  church 
had  been  erected,  and  their  reports  are  the  second  series  of  docu- 
ments which  may  be  consulted  on  this  subject.  They  found  that 
the  actual  cost  of  churches  concerning  which  information  was 
given  was  £986,207.  Of  this  sum  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  had 
given  c£*294,760  ;  lent  on  security  of  rates  £414,025  ;  and  there 
had  l)een  raised  by  special  parochial  assessments  £99,513.   At  the 

*  1st  Anne,  s.  i.  cap.  31. 

t  This  law  was   only  abolished  in  1832  ;    and  directly  afterwards  the 
power  of  making  rates  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  also  abolished. 
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time  of  making  tlieir  report  the  sum  of  £276;755  remained  charge- 
able on  the  parishes  in  respect  of  sums  that  had  been  lent  *  "  The 
system,"  say  the  Commissioners,  in  their  Third  Keport  (page  13) 
"  of  issuing  money  by  way  of  loans,  repayable  by  annual  instal- 
ments at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  tended  more  than  anything 
to  promote  the  building  of  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  in  Ire- 
land." In  their  Fourth  Eeport  (page  6)  they  say  that  the 
churches  then  in  existence  "  had  for  the  most  part  been  erected  in 
the  present  century,  by  monies  advanced  in  the  way  of  gifts  and 
loans  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Previously,  however,  to 
the  advance  of  any  loan  for  the  purpose,  the  Protestant 
parishioners  were  required,  in  vestry  assembled,  to  assess  the 
parishes  to  the  fuU  amount  of  the  loan  granted  in  each  particular 
instance,  repayable  by  annual  instalments."  It  seems  from  this 
that  up  to  the  year  1832  the  churches  had  been  built  not  by  the 
Chm-ch,  but  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  mainly  by  compulsory 
exactions,  collected,  mthout  their  choice  being  consulted  or 
their  will  consider'^  d,  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  population.  He 
who  can  see  in  this  a  proof  of  the  Missionary  character  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  must  be  endowed  with  remarkable  intellec- 
tual faculties. 

The  third  series  of  documents  on  church  building  are  the 
Eeports  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  the  functions  formerly 
discharged  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  have  been  discharged  by 
this  body,  whose  revenues,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  derived 
from  the  taxation  of  benefices  the  incomes  of  which  are  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tithes  levied  Upon  the  people  of  Ireland.  Since  its 
establishment,  this  Commission  has  aided  in  the  erection  and 
enlargement  of  some  hundreds  of  churches,  and  has  contributed 
for  this  purpose  hundreds  of  thousands  sterling.  We  hence  arrive, 
after  deducting  the  cases  of  re-building,  at  the  number  of  churches 
in  existence  in  1861.  I  see  no  mark  of  Church  "  progress"  in  this, 
but  an  imquestionable  mark  of  Chin^ch  manufacture.    No  doubt 

:,*  "Third  Report,"  Summary  Tables,  p.  615,  and   "Fourth  Keport," 
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there  are  the  edifices.  They  are  to  be  met  ^^ith  in  a]l  the  small 
parishes  in  Ireland- — buildings  erected  to  accommodate  from  200 
to  1000  persons,  and  occupied  solely  by  the  rector's  family,  witlx 
occasionally  the  families  of  a  few  neighbouring  landlords  and 
policemen.  "  The  Church,"  says  ]\Ir.  Lee,  "has  not  been  wanting." 
He  should  rather  have  said  that  national  and  Eonian  Catholic 
property  has  not  been  wanting. 

This  review  of  "Church  progress,"  as  it  is  termed,  does  not,  it 
is  submitted,  bear  out  any  of  the  statements  made  in  defence  of 
the  Irish  Establishment.  Each  glowing  and  rhetorical  description 
as  it  comes  to  be  subjected  to  examination  and  analysis,  loses  first 
all  its  colour,  and  then  its  very  substance.  Increase  turns  out 
to  be  either  diminution  or  stagnation ;  converts  dwindle  down 
from  hundreds  and  tens  of  thousands  to  a  few  hundreds,  and  the 
churches,  instead  of  being  marks  of  activity  and  of  the  increase  of 
Church  people,  appear  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  monuments  of 
unjust  laws,  and,  on  every  occasion  that  they  are  opened  for 
worship,  proofs  of  the  undiminished  alienation  of  the  people  from 
the  religion  which  they  are  intended  to  sustain.  A  land  may  be 
covered  with  costly  edifices,  but  if  the  hearts  of  the  people  are 
not  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  they  represent,  what 
profit  is  derived  from  them  ? 

It  remains  to  examine  the  present  condition  and  administra- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  the  year  1884  these  were  estimated  at £8 15,333.  According 
to  a  calculation  made  of  the  working  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  it  was  estimated  *  that  the  future  net  income  of  the  Church 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  -  -  -  -  £  67,368 

Deans,  Prebends,  &c:  -  -  -  -       34,481 

Clergy  (net)      -         -         -  -  -  -     414,363 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  -  .  .     145,440 


Total    -        -         -         -  £661,652 
*  "  Pari.  Taper,  4G1,"  session  1835, 


Gross. 

Net. 

Archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics 

^80,059 

55,110^ 

Benefices        -        -        -        - 

503,159 

390,659 

Trustee  and  other  Chapels     - 

1,77G 

1,741   > 

Ministers'  Money    -         -         - 

1,433 

1,433 
110,820, 

Ecclesiastical  Commission 

110,820 
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This  estimate  has  not  been  quite  realized.  The  Tithe  Rent 
Charge  Act  of  1838  *  remitted  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount 
of  tithe  commutations  to  the  landlords,  and  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  value  of  glebe  lands  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  "  exodus  "  of  the  people,  seriously  diminished.f  The  present 
annual  value  of  Church  property  in  Ireland  is  as  follows  : — 


See  Appendices 
[.II.III.IV.V. 


Total  -     ^697,247     559,763 

From  the  last  item  should  be  deducted  the  sum  of  £4,023 
disbursed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the 
augmentation  of  small  benefices,  and  therefore  already  included 
under  the  head  of  "  benefices  ;"  and  to  the  whole  should  be  added 
the  annual  value  of  the  Episcopal  palaces,  the  parsonages,  and 
the  economy  estates.  The  sum  of  £40,000  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
moderate  estimate  for  the  first  two  items,  and  the  latter  were 
valued  in  1834  at  rather  more  than  £10,000.  The  net  annual 
value  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  may  there- 
fore be  stated  at  not  less  than  £610,000. 

Many  of  the  bishoprics  have  been  and  are  filled  by  some  of 
the  ablest  divines  that  have  ever  adorned  a  Christian  Church. 
No  man  would  detract,  even  if  he  could,  from  the  moral  and 
intellectual  stature  of  a  Whately  and  a  Trench.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  though  "shamefully  rich,"  has  no  doubt 
'  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  the  present  Archbishop 
needs  no  human  praise.  Nor  does  an  O'Brien  or  a  Fitzgerald 
imworthily  sustain  a  bishop's  dignity.  If  foil  there  be  to  this 
fine  gold  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  who  is  apparently 

*  1  &  2  Vict  c.   109. 

t  Archdeacon  Stopford  supposes  the  decrease  to  amount  to  fifteen  per 
cent.,  hut  is  informed  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
— "  Income,"  &c.  p.  107. 
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destitute  of  the  ability  to  compose  even  liis  own  charges  *  his 
appointment  was,  no  doubt,  but  an  unlucky  accident.  It  is  only 
to  be  lamented  with  respect  to  such  men  that  their  worth  can 
never  be  adequate  to  their  revenues,  and  that  they  occupy,  and  can 
consent  to  occupy,  positions  so  unjust  in  their  relationships,  and 
so  provocative  of  a  people's  anger. 

The  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  benefices  is  a  little 
more  creditable  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  not  so 
many  non-resident  incumbents,  and  there  are  fewer  sinecures ; 
but  when  this  is  said  all  is  said.  There  are  still  hundreds  of 
incumbents  with  only  nominal  duties,  and  there  are  still  hun- 
dreds of  benefices  with  scarcely  any  Church  population,  but  yet 
with  large,  and  in  some  cases,  enormous  revenues.  From  the 
materials  supplied  in  official  returns  published  durmg  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,!  with  the  aid,  where  they  happen  to  be 
deficient,  of  the  census,  I  have  compiled  two  Tables  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  net  revenues  of  Irish  benefices — one  of  the  values 
and  Church  population  of  all  benefices,  with  a  Church  population 
under  100 ;  and  the  second,  of  the  values  and  Church  popula- 
tion of  all  benefices  the  net  revenue  of  which  exceeds  £400  per 
annum.  The  inforuiation  in  these  returns  is  furnished  by  the 
Diocesan  Eegistrars  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
population  of  the  benefices,  after  comparison,  when  necessary, 
with  the  census,  are  taken  from  the  returns  furnished  by  the 
Eegistrars,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  not  making,  under 
this  head,  the  necessary  distinction  between  benefices  and  parishes. 
The  revenues  are  taken  from  the  returns  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  deductions  made  by  them  from  their  gross  values, 
unlike  those  of  the  Eegistrars,  who  give  sometimes  the  gross, 
sometimes  the  net,  and  sometimes  neither  value,  being,  through- 
out, uniform  and  consistent. 

♦  The  whole  charge  of  Dr.  Plunket,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  delivered  in  Sep- 
temher  20th,  1854,  was  taken,  with  the  exception  of  thirty  lines,  from  two 
charges  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

t  The  Keturns  moved  for  by  Captain  Stacpoole.  Pari.  Paper,  267,  Sess. 
1854,  ■  15        5 
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The  first  Table,  of  benefices  with  less  than  a  hundred  Church 
population,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  VI.  They  number  in  the 
whole  443,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is  20,529,  and  the 
aggregate  net  revenue  £98,  305  giving  an  average  net  value  of 
£221  for  each  benefice,  and  an  average  cost  per  head  of  £4  16s. 
About  a  sixth  of  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of 
Ireland,  or  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  thus  devoted 
to  ministering  to  20,411  persons,  or  the  population  of  two  "  Peel 
parishes"  in  Manchester,  whose  endowments  amount  together 
to  £300  per  annum.  Of  these  benefices  there  are  86  with  a  Church 
population  of  less  than  10,  whose  aggregate  net  revenues  amount 
to  £4,448,  and  52  with  a  Clmrch  population  of  10  and  less  than 
20,  whose  aggregate  revenues  amount  to  £8,699.  The  values  of 
the  whole  of  these  benefices  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

Under  £200 225 

£200  and  less  than  £300  .        -        .        -    126 

-        -        .        -      63 

-       20 

4 

1 

2  . 

1 

1 

Total  -  -  -  .  443 
Either  of  these  classifications  will  furnish,  on  examination, 
sufiiciently  numerous  illustrations  of  Irish  Church  abuses.  The 
benefice  of  £1,100,  and  less  than  £1,200,  is  Urlingford,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ossory,  the  net  value  of  which  is  £1,195,  and  the 
Church  population  30.  There  is  also  Borrisoleigh,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cashel,  value  £833  ;  population  34 ;  and  Garrycloyne,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cloyne,  value  £806  ;  popidation  38.  There  is  Cloyne- 
priest,  also  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  value  £415  ;  population  14; 
and  Bruhenny,  in  the  same  diocese,  value  £369 ;  population  nil. 
Mogeesha,  also  in  Cloyne,  is  worth  £510 ;  population  24 ;  and 
Killesken  £213  ;  population  nil,     Shandrum  is  valued  at  £563  ; 
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population  23 ;  the  deanery  of  Limerick  is  worth  £1,210,  po- 
pulation 8  ;  the  prebend  of  Donoughmore  £661,  population  84. 
Is  it  worth  while  multiplying  such  illustrations  ? 

The  next  step  is  to  benefices  vnth  a  population  of  100  and 
less  than  200,  There  are  187  of  these,  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  which  is  26,597,  and  the  aggregate  net  value  ^6^50,852, 
or  nearly  £2  per  head.  Illustrations  of  these  occur  in  the  next 
Table. 

The  benefices  of  more  than  £400  value  number  218,*  the 
aggregate  net  revenues  of  which  are  £127,068,  and  the  aggregate 
population  208,649.  The  average  value  of  these  218  benefices  is 
£582. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  benefices  might  be  quoted  for  special 
service.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  populations  of  a  very  few 
niunber,  in  some  cases,  more  than  three  or  four  thousand.  Look- 
ing at  these  from  the  Irish  Church  point  of  view,  this  population 
seems  enormous  ;  but  what  at  its  utmost  value  is  it  worth  ?  The 
largest  of  these  is  no  greater  than  a  very  small  parish  in  England, 
the  incumbent  of  which  would  feel  himself  generally  well  remune- 
rated at  £300  per  annum,  and  a  Church  population  of  3,000 
means  a  Church  attendance  of  about  1,000.  But  this  is  an 
extraordinary  thing  for  an  Irish  parish,  even  a  large  town  parish. 
For  the  large  towns  do  not  necessarily  imply  large  Church  popu- 
lations. There  are  only  151  towns  in  Ireland  with  a  population 
of  1,500  and  upwards.  The  total  population  of  these  is  1,161,688. 
The  total  Church  population  101,433,  or  an  average  of  670  to 
each  large  town.  This  includes  Dublin,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Cork, 
and  all  the  great  centres  of  Irish  population.  But,  if  large 
towns  do  not  imply  large  Church  populations,  it  is  not  equally 
true  that  small  Church  populations  do  not  imply  large  benefices. 
In  the  Table  under  review  occurs  Louth,  value  £934,  popula- 
tion 119;  Navan  £408,  population  189;  Taughboyne  £1,128, 
population  569  ;  Tiddown  £725,  population  372  ;  Callan  £1,309, 

*  See  "  Appendix,"  VII. 
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population  204.  When  Clogherry,  £1,063,  population  1,174 
(where  the  incumbent  resides  ''in  another  diocese"),  is  next 
mentioned,  it  seems  to  be  as  large  as  one  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial towns  of  England,  but  it  is  no  larger  than  one  of  her  smallest 
boroughs.  Athassill,  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  value  £541,  popu-^ 
lation  107,  has  no  church.  At  Killenaule,  value  £762,  population"* 
155,  the  rector  is  non-resident,  and  employs  one  curate.  Eath- 
cormack,  value  £521,  population  128,  is,  from  its  historical 
associations,  imavoidably  noticed.  The  Church  population  is 
fewer  by  155  than  it  was  in  1834,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic 
population  numbers  now  1,209.  The  value  of  religious 
arguments  sent  home  with  bullets,  and  enforced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  is,  therefore,  evidently  not  appreciated  by  the 
Celtic  race. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say  something  concerning  the 
union  of  some  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  single  bene- 
fice. The  parish  is,  in  Ireland,  a  ci^dl  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical 
division,  and  in  some  instances  several  parishes  are  united  under 
one  incumbent,  with  one  church.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  these 
unions  by  some  Church  defenders,  but  none  of  them  have  cared 
to  give  any  illustrations  of  their  character.  The  fact  is,  the  unions 
of  "  parishes"  are  generally  the  unions  of  two  or  more  places  where 
there  are  no  Church  populations,  or  scarcely  any.  These  unions 
are  carried  sometimes  to  an  absurd  extent,  not  altogether  to  save 
appearances,  but  to  make  up  an  income.  For  there  can  be  no 
object  in  combining  a  parish  with  a  population  of  a  dozen  to  one 
with  no  population  at  aU,  excepting  to  secure  the  parochial 
endowments  in  one  hand.  The  character  of  these  unions  may  be 
gathered  from  such  instances  as  the  following,  taken  from  the 
diocesan  returns  procured  at  Captain  Stackpoole's  instance.  The 
benefice  of  Ardclare,  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  consists  of  three 
parishes,  the  respective  populations  of  which  are  5,  2,  and  7, 
total  14 ;  the  benefice  of  Kilcorkey,  in  the  same  diocese,  consists 
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of  two  parishes,  of  the  respective  populations  of  0  and  3,  total  3  ; 
the  benefice  of  Donanghten,  in  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,  consists  of 
seven  parishes,  the  respective  populations  of  which  are  87,  20,  9, 
14,  17,  33,  and  41,  total  221  ;  the  benefice  of  Haretown,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  consists  of  eight  parishes,  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  which  are  66,  44,  0,  13,  0,  0,  42,  and  10,  total  175 ;  the 
benefice  of  Kilcogian,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmacduagh,  consists  of 
nine  parishes,  of  the  respective  populations  of  7,  0,  0,  0,  10,  8, 
10,  1 ,  and  0,  total  36.  The  value  of  the  last-named  benefice  is 
£413.  Avery  also,  in  the  diocese  of  Emly,  is  a  union  of  seven 
parishes,  with  a  total  population  of  30,  value  £398 ;  and  Kilbrin, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  is  a  miion  of  two  parishes,  with  a  total 
population  of  33,  value  £417.  There  are  few  lenefices  in  Ireland 
without  some  Church  population,  for,  in  order  to  give  it,  there 
has  been  an  indiscriminate  tying  together  of  parishes.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  vulgar  to  say  that  this  is  "  a  dodge,"  and  I  therefore 
refrain  from  saying  it. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  population  and  revenues  of  the 
benefices  in  Ireland  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  not 
improved  by  the  substitution,  as  an  element  of  calculation,  of 
benefices  for  parishes,  for  while  the  population,  or  want  of 
population,  of  the  one  may,  in  appearance,  be  concealed  or 
modified  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  population  of  the  other 
increases  with  it.  As  the  fairness  of  selected  illustrations  of 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Established  and  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Churches  might  be  questioned,  the  following  Table 
of  the  average  number  of  the  members  of  each  communion 
in  each  benefice  has  been  compiled  from  the  diocesan  popu- 
lations : —  * 

♦  The  gross  populations  are  given  in  Table  vi.  p.  31  of  the  "  Census  of 
Ireland,"  ' 
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Average  Popula- 

Average Popula- 

tion of  each 

tion  of  each 

I 

Diocese. 

Benefice. 

Diocese. 

Benefice. 

Ii 

^3 

1^ 

0 

Roman 
Catholics. 

Achonry 

308 

9,564 

Kildare 

337 

2,114 

Ardagh 

368 

4,139 

Kilfenora 

62 

5,697 

Ardfert 

145 

4,899 

Killala 

337 

5,895  j 

Armagh 

839 

2,300 

KiUaloe 

201 

3,834  ! 

Cashel 

130 

3,103 

Kilniacduagh 

108 

6,844 

Clonfert 

180 

4,370 

Kilmore 

634 

3,399 

Cloyne 

146 

2,528 

Leighlin 

232 

1,984 

Connor 

1,179 

1,518 

Limerick 

1,595 

3,312 

Cork 

422 

3,284 

Lismore 

108 

3,176 

Derry 

633 

2,383 

Meath 

155 

2,239 

Down 

614 

988 

Ossory 

152 

2,430 

Dromore 

1,482 

2,204 

Raphoe 

555 

3,174 

Dublin 

802 

3,175 

Ross 

175 

2,390 

Elphin 

276 

1,987 

Tuara 

192 

6,433 

Emly 

83 

3,571 

Waterford 

327 

4,385   j 

j         Ferns 

239 

2,222 

With  these  comparisons  the  statistical  review  of  the  position 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  in  1861  may  fitly  end.  It 
is  the  Church  not  merely  of  a  minority  but  of  a  minority  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  so  small  as  to  court  contempt  and 
contumely,  as  weU  as  indignation.  When  it  is  everywhere  in 
small  numbers — when,  in  such  a  diocese  as  Achonry,  it  can 
claim  only  307  to  each  benefice,  while  Eoman  Catholics  can 
claim  9,564 — when,  in  Kilfenora,  it  can  claim  only  62,  while 
Pioman  Catholics  can  claim  5,697,  and  in  Kilmacduagh  108 
against  6,844,  what  can  be  said  either  of  the  justice  or  of  the 
success  of  such  an  Establishment  ? 

The  Establishment,  moreover,  is  the  Church  not  of  the  poor 
but  of  the  rich.  If  any  facts  were  stiU  required  to  illustrate  the  in- 
justice of  this  institution  the  Table  of  the  occupation  of  the  people 
of  Ireland*  would  give  them.  Who  are  the  landed  proprietors  ? 
The  Established  Church,  numbers  4,044 ;  the  Eoman  CathoHcs, 
only  3,576.     AA^io  are  the  bankers  ?     The  Established  Churcli 


*  "Census,"  p.  71-5,  et  spg. 
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numbers  139,  tlie  Koman  Catholics  lumiber  52.  Who  are  the 
physicians  ?  The  Established  Church  numbers  824 ;  the  Eo- 
man  Catholics  number  539.  AVho  are  the  great  officers  of 
State  ?  From  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Attorney- General  they 
number  thirty-two,  of  whom  twenty-four  are  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  only  eight  are  Koman  Catholics.  Who 
are  the  nobility  and  gentry  ?  There  are  1 14  of  the  former  who 
are  members  of  the  Establishment,  and  fifteen  who  are  Koman 
Catholics.  Of  "  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  there  are  3,254  who  are 
members  of  the  Establishment,  and  1,298  who  are  Koman 
Catholics.  Tlie  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  the  Church  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Thus  of  farmers  there  are  45,838  who 
are  members  of  the  Establishment,  and  337,419  who  are  Koman 
Catholics.  Of  ploughmen  there  are  3,744  who  are  members  of 
the  Establishment,  and  43,544  who  are  Koman  Catholics.  Of 
farm  labourers  and  servants  there  are  22,723  who  are  members 
of  the  Establishment  and  378,064  who  are  Koman  Catholics. 

The  answer  given  to  such  facts  is  that  given  by  Canon  McNeile 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Association  in  aid  of  the  Scriptural 
Education  of  Irish-speaking  Koman  Catholics,  in  December, 
1863.     The  Canon  then  said : — 

"  The  primary  charge  brought  against  the  Irish  Church  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  opposed  to  it;  and  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  Times,  it  is  a  state  of  anomaly,  extracting 
large  revenues  from  Irish  landowners  for  maintaining  a  clergyman 
whose  services  they  cannot  use,  and  whose  church  they  cannot 
enter.  The  wording  of  this  charge  suggests  a  very  simple 
answer.  Attention  is  called  to  the  lando^\Tlers.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
recent  history  of  our  ecclesiastical  legislation,  that  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  has  been  entirely  removed  from  the  land  occupiers,  and 
laid  exclusively  upon  the  lando^\^lers.  Looking  at  the  land 
oA^mers,  then,  how  fares  the  question  of  majorities  ?  The  whole  tithe 
rent-charge,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  in  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland*  amounts  to  £400,000.  Of  that  sum  £370,000  are  paid 

*  It  has  ah-eady  been  shown,  from  official  documents,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Estabhshed  Church  in  Ireland  are  about  600,000.  . 
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Ly  Protestant  landowners,  and  only  £30,000  paid  by  Eomau 
Catholic  landowners  ;  so  that,  of  the  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church, 
Eoman  Catholics  at  this  moment  are  paying  less  than  one- 
thirteenth.  jNTow,  I  don't  myseK  make  much  of  the  arguments 
founded  on  numbers — numbers  of  population ;  but  if  the  argu- 
ment from  numbers  be  good  on  one  side  it  is  equally  good  on  the 
other.  If  it  be  good  against  the  Irish  Church,  because  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  against  her,  it  is  equally  good  in 
favour  of  her  because  of  the  majority  of  payers  of  money 
belonging  to  her,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  o^^^lers  of  land  are 
Protestants.  Avast  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  they  pay  £370,000  out  of  £400,000." 

Similar  language  was  used  by  the  Eev.  Alfred  T.  Lee,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Church  Institution,  in  April,  1864.  The  fallacy 
of  such  an  argument  is  so  transparent  that  it  scarcely  requires 
exposure.  It  may  be  true  that  £370,000  tithe  rent-charge  out 
of  a  total  of  £400,000  is  paid  by  Protestant  landowners,  although, 
I  believe,  there  is  only  Mr.  Whiteside's  unsupported  dictum  for 
this  statement.  But  who  pay  the  landowners  ?  Is  not  every 
farm  in  Ireland  rented  at  a  higher  rent  because  of  the  tithe  to 
which  it  is  subject  ?  And  who  are  the  farmers  of  Ireland  ?  Are 
they  Protestants  or  Eoman  Catholics  ?  And  is  not  every  quarter 
of  wheat  dearer  because  of  the  higher  rent  of  the  farms  ?  Who 
are  the  bread  and  potato  eaters  of  Ireland  ?  who,  in  other  words, 
are  the  poor  ?  Are  they  Churchmen  or  Eoman  Catholics  ? 
Church  defenders,  if  they  can  really  believe  their  own  arguments, 
require  to  take  lessons  in  common  sense  as  well  as  in  political 
economy. 

CHUECH  DEFENCE. 

That  such  an  institution  as  the  EstabEshed  Church  in  Ireland 
should  have  defenders  is  not,  perhaps,  very  wonderful,  and  it  is 
less  wonderful  that  those  defenders  should  be  principally  eccle^ 
siastics — the  class  who  last  feel  the  influences  of  religion,  of 
equity,  or  of  justice.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  most 
obvious  axioms  of  morality  that  injustice  cannot  be  defended ; 
i.  ""lat  as  soon  as  an  institution  is  shown  to  be  inequitable  it  must 
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be  condemned,  and  should  be  removed ;  but  it  would  appear 
^^'itll  respect  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  tliat  the  more  they 
contravene  the  principles  of  morality,  the  more  eager  are  eccle- 
siastics to  defend  them.  Not  merely  do  they  defend  them  in 
such  instances,  because  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  defence, 
but  they  appear  to  like  the  work.  Men  ordinarily  listless,  cold, 
and  apathetic,  will  become,  when  a  bad  and  rotten  institution 
has  to  be  propped  up,  active,  eager,  and  zealous.  Worse  than 
this,  good  men  will  willingly  stake,  and  almost  lose,  their  cha- 
racters and  reputations  for  the  same  end.  They  will  not  hesitate 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  grossest  jobbery,  and  vnJH  endea- 
vour also  to  identify  the  Gospel  with  it.  They  will  drag  do^Ml 
the  Christian  faith  to  a  level  even  with  the  character  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  hold  that  Church  above  all  others  forth  to  Eonian 
Catholics  as  an  ideal  representation  of  a  Protestant  Church  of 
Christ.  This  is  what  is  now  done  by  the  Magees,  the  M'Neiles, 
the  Humes,  the  Lees,  and  others. 

The  first  defence,  however,  of  the  Irish  Church  is  of  a  political 
character.  It  appears  that  it  must  not  be  touched,  because  of  the 
Act  of  Union  and  the  Coronation  Oath.     "When  Mr.  ^MiaU  intro-^ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856  his  motion  for  a 
disendowment  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  application  of  its 
revenues,  after  the  satisfaction  of  existing  life-interests,  to  "  other 
than  ecclesiastical  uses,"  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  caused  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Act  of  Union  to  be  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.     In 
doing  this,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  only  imitating  many  predecessors. 
lSh\  Miall  replied,  that  the  article  referred  only  to  the  "  doctrine, 
discipline,  worship,  and  government "  of  the  Church,  with  neither 
of  which  did  he  propose  to  interfere.     "  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Miall, 
"  to  deal  only  with  the  tempomlities,  about  which  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  in  the  article."     Eeferring  to  Pitt's  correspon- 
dence on  this  subject,  Mr.  Miall  expressed  the  opinion  that  Pitt 
foresaw  the  inconvenience  which  might  result  from  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "temporalities  "  in  the  article,  aud  that  he  meant  to 
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leave  the  Imperial  Legislature  free  to  deal  with  these  temporalities 

as  future  circumstances  might  require. 

"  I  stand/'  continued  Mr.  IMiall,  "  upon  the  ground  of  what  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  already  done.  I  say,  the  abolition  of  Church- 
cess,  and  the  application  of  the  revenues  resulting  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  ten  bishoprics  in  Ireland  to  make  good  that  loss,  give  me  a 
right  to  plead  Parliamentary  precedent  in  favour  of  the  view  I  take 
of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Act  of  Union.  If  you  tell  me  that  this 
was  but  a  redistribution  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church, 
what  will  you  say  of  the  actual  extinction  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  tithe  property  of  the  Church,  effected  by  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  ?  As  a  matter  of  State  policy  you  gave  up 
one-fourth  with  a  view  to  secure  the  other  three-fourths.  ]N'ow, 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  extinguish,  but  to  re- appropriate — to  extin- 
guish only  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  purposes  are  concerned — and 
the  right  which  you  have  already  asserted  to  deal  with  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  these  revenues,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of 
Union,  you  may  justly  assert,  if  you  will,  to  deal  with  the 
whole." 

It  may  be  added  to  this  view  that  it  is  obvious  that  what  the 
Legislature  can  do  it  can  also  imdo.  It  can,  if  it  pleases,  revise 
the  terms  of  Union.  If  the  English  and  Irish  representatives 
jointly  consent  to  do  this,  what  power  can  say  "Nay"?  This 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  When  the  Act  of  Union 
was  paraded  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Hume's  fourth  annual  motion  on  this  subject.  Lord 
Brougham  conclusively  met  the  objection  by  pointing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  had  cancelled  one  of  the  most 
explicit  terms  of  the  Union  with  Scotland  : — 

"Much/'  he  remarked,  "had  been  said  of  the  compact  of  the 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  inviolabihty. 
Yet,  who  that  looked  at  the  previous  union  between  Scotland 
and  England,  but  must  be  convinced  that  it  was  incidental  to 
such  treaties  or  engagements  to  be  subjected  to  the  future  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature  ?  In  the  Scottish  compact,  though 
many  of  the  provisions  were  left  open  to  the  future  deliberation 
of  the  united  Parliament,  yet  there  was  one  on  which,  from  many 
considerations  of  local  circumstances,  from  feudal  attachments, 
from  personal  feehngs,  the  compact  of  union  was  precise  and 
most   strict     it  was  the  institution  of  heritable  jurisdiction, 
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which,  though  guarded  by  such  barriers  from  interference,  was 
forty  years  after  abolished  by  the  enactment  of  the  Legislature."* 

The  Coronation  Oath  next  stands  in  the  way.  One  is  tempted 
to  reply  to  this  objection  as  Archbishop  Whateley  is  said  to  have 
I'eplied,  that  "  this  would  give  four  estates  of  the  realm — viz.. 
King,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Oath ;"-|*  and  perhaps  the  Archiepis- 
copal  banter  is  the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  it  and  all  that  it 
is  w^orth.  If,  however,  those  who  urge  this  objection  mean  any- 
thing by  it,  they  must  mean  that  no  law  can  ever  be  changed, 
for  the  Oath  obliges  the  Sovereign,  if  it  obliges  him  to  do  any- 
thing, to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is  at  the  time  of  his 
taking  the  oath.  If  that  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  it  which 
Irish  Church  defenders  put,  there  can  be  no  change  in  any  law, 
for  every  new  Act  of  Parliament  changes,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  Constitution  of  the  coimtry.  This  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  enlightened  George  the  Third,  the  pious  George  the 
Fourth,  and  William  the  Fourth,  and  the  good  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  all  protested  against  any  reform  of  the  Irish  Church 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  "  Coronation  Oath."  All 
that  need  be  said  on  this  is  that  it  is  a  pity  that  such  objections 
have  not  been  urged  by  better  men,  and  that  the  Coronation 
Oath  has  never  been  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  making  a 
bad  law. 

To  those  who  urge  the  interests  of  Christianity  and  Protes- 
tantism, it  ought  to  be  sufiS.cient  to  reply  that  it  is  i  '- .  'ossible 
that  they  can  be  advanced  by  injustice,  and  immoral  to  attempt 
to  advance  them  by  such  means.  But  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  the  Irish  Church  has  not  prevented  the  success  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity.  It  has  identified  it  with  cruelty  and 
oppression,  and  made  the  name  of  Protestant  hateful  to  the 
people.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  seriously  urge 
tlris  plea  to  the  words  of  one  who  was  certainly  no  friend  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,-— 

*  Speech,  June  14th,  1825. 

t  "  Fitzpatrick^s  Memoirs."  ^ 
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"  What,"  says  Dr.  Clialmers ;  *  "  what  have  all  the  enact- 
ments of  the  statute-book  done  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  when  single- 
lianded  Truth  walked  the  land  with  the  might  and  prowess 
of  a  conqueror,  no  sooner  was  she  propped  up  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State,  no  sooner  was  the  armour  of  intolerance 
given  to  her,  than  her  brilliant  career  of  victory  was  for  ever 
ended  ?  "\Mien  she  took  up  the  carnal  and  laid  down  the  spiri- 
tual weapon,  her  strength  went  out  of  her,  she  was  struck 
with  impotency.  In  giving  up  the  warfare  of  principle  for  the 
warfare  of  politics,  she  lost  her  power.  ...  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  public  topic  on  which  the  popular  and  prevailing  cry  ever 
ran  more  counter  to  the  whole  drift  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
What  other  instruments  do  we  read  of  in  the  ISTew  Testament 
for  defending  Protestantism  but  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  ?  How  do  the  apostles  explain  these  principles  when 
they  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  that  truth  which  is  mighty  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds  ?  They  tell  us  that  it  is  because 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.  I 
consider  the  exercise  of  those  spiritual  weapons  the  only  ones 
which  are  of  force  to  assail  the  strongholds  either  of  Popery  or 
Paganism.  The  kingdom  of  God  refuses  to  be  indebted  for  its 
advancement  to  any  other,  Eeason,  Scripture,  prayer,  ought  to 
comprise  the  whole  armoury  of  religion,  and  by  these  alone  the 
battles  of  our  faith  are  to  be  successfully  fought.  ...  I  want 
truth  and  force  to  be  dissevered  from  each  other,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  not  to  be  implicated  with  the  grossly  physical  means* 
Never  will  our  cause  prosper,  never  will  it  prevail  in  Ireland^ 
imtil  it  is  delivered  from  the  outrage  and  contamination  of  so 
unholy  an  alliance.  It  is  not  because  I  hold  Popery  to  be  inno- 
cent that  I  want  the  removal  of  these  disabilities  ;  but  because  I 
hold,  that  if  these  were  taken  out  of  the  way,  she  would  be  ten- 
fold more  assailable.  It  is  not  because  I  am  indifferent  to  the 
good  of  Protestantism  that  I  want  to  displace  these  artificial 
crutches  from  under  her ;  but  because  I  want  that,  freed  from 
every  s}TQptom  of  decrepitude  and  decay,  she  should  stand  forth 
in  her  own  native  strength,  and  make  manifest  to  all  men  how 
firm  a  support  she  has  on  the  goodness  of  her  cause,  and  on  the 
basis  of  her  orderly  and  well-laid  arguments." 

Ay !  what  have  aU  the  enactments  in  the  statute-book  done 
for  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  ?     It  is  impossible  for 

*  Speech  in  Edinburgh,  March  17th,  1829* 
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any  Protestant  Mission  to  succeed  witli  tlie  Irisli  people  while 
the  State  Church  of  Ireland  exists,  misrepresenting  its  character 
and  making  it  odious  in  all  mens'  eyes. 

Another  defence  has  lately  been  set  up.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
Irish  State  Church  should  be  abolished,  the  fall  of  the  English 
State  Church  must  follow.  It  used  to  be  said,  and  I  believe  it 
is  still  said,  tliat  "nothing  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  part." 
Irish  Church  defenders  believe  the  contrary.  It  is  their  doctrine 
that  weakness  gives  strength,  and  that  institutions  are  all  the 
stronger  and  safer  for  having  a  very  weak  part.  This  is  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns'  view.  In  his  speech  at  the  Belfast  Conference  in 
1863,  the  late  Solicitor-General  of  LordDerby's  government  said: — 

"Those  who  in  the  sister  country  are  strong  advocates  of 
what  is  called  the  Voluntary  System,  and  the  strong  opponents 
of  an  Establishment  in  any  form,  or  in  any  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Queen — those  who  entertain  these  principles  sincerely  and 
honestly — and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  it — never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  those  principles  into  practice,  and  they  know 
very  weU  that  the  method  of  success  is  to  divide  and  conquer. 
They  know  that  if  they  can  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in 
any  part  of  the  Establishment  they  may  then  destroy  the 
whole;  and  if  they  think,  and  can  lead  others  to  believe 
that  the  weak  part  of  the  Establishment  is  that  branch  of 
it  which  is  connected  with  Ireland,  that  is  the  point  to 
which  they  ^vill  direct  their  attacks.  Now  observe,  how 
plain  the  course  of  these  gentlemen  could  be.  Suppose  they 
were  to  persuade  the  Legislature  that,  because  in  Ireland  the 
members  of  the  Church  were  in  a  numerical  minority,  and  sup- 
pose they  were  to  show  that  in  particular  parishes  in  Ireland 
there  was  a  very  small  number  of  members  of  the  Church,  and 
comparatively  a  large  income  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Church  should  no  longer 
be  supported,  how  unanswerable,  as  an  argument,  that  conclusion 
would  be  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  case  of  England." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns  would  keep  the  rotten  wood,  in  order 
that  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  may  be  driven  in  more  easily. 
What  fear  there  must  be  for  both  Establishments,  and  what  little 
confidence  in  their  strength,  when  such  a  line  of  argument  is 
deliberately  adopted  !    Its  doctrine  is,  that  the  only  way  to  su" 
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tain  one  iiijustice  is  to  keep  up  a  greater.  *'  If  you  tell  a  lie, 
stick  to  it/'  is  rather  questionable  morality,  but  "  If  you  tell  a 
lie,  tell  another  to  back  it  up,"  is  rather  more  questionable. 

But  "  you  cannot  alienate  Church  property."  This  is  another 
defence,  but  one  which  was  effectually  broken  down  in  the 
debates  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  origin  and  nature  of  Church 
property,  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  deyote  it  to  any  national 
purpose,  haye  since  then  been  treated  with  great  elaboration*  by 
the  public  yTiter  who,  as  member  for  Eochdale,  made  the  first 
and  last  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  entire  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  inconsistency  of  the  arguments 
of  men  who  are  not  indisposed  to  be  Church  reformers — who  are 
ready  to  re-distribute  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  but  who  wiU 
not  see  them  alienated,  was  especially  dealt  with  in  the  debates 
of  1885,  and  I  do  not  know  that  anything  better  has  been  said 
than  was  said  by  Lord  John  Eussell  on  this  occasion : — 

"  The  first  is  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  uses  of  the  Church  to  which  it  belongs. 
I  do  not  hold  the  opinion  that  this  is  private  property,  and  that  -we  can  no 
more  interfere  with  the  revenues  of  a  bishop  than  with  the  estate  of  an 
earl.  Mine,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen 
op'posite.  If  they  made  their  stand  on  the  question  of  private  right — if  they 
said  that  ecclesiastical  property  shall  not  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  as  it 
was  originally  desired  or  distributed,  I  could  easily  understand  them  ;  but 
this  is  not  their  argument.  They  hold  that  the  State  may  distribute 
Church  property  otherwise  than  as'at  present  ;  that  the  State,  for  example, 
can  take  from  a  bishop  and  give  to  a  rector  or  curate.  Does  that  doctrine, 
then,  I  ask,  bear  any  resemblance  whatever  to  the  law  which  recognises 
private  property  ?  Does  Parliament  ever  proceed  on  that  principle  in  the 
latter  case,  and  say — '  There  are  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  great  pro- 
prietors in  this  country,  and  it  is  expedient  that  wealth  should  be  more 
equally  distributed  ?  '  If  Church  property  be  private  property,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  too  much. 
We  are  satisfied  it  is  private,  and  we  cannot  touch  it.  On  what  principle, 
then,  do  we  proceed,  and  to  what  conclusion  does  our  principle  necessarily 
lead  ?  Lord  Stanley  proposed  a  Bill  which  was  passed  into  a  law,  and 
which  diminished  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland.  The  number  was  too 
great,  and  the  funds  were  to  be  distributed— in  what  manner  ?  To  those 
next  in  order  :  to  deans  and  chapters.  But  supposing  there  was  enough  for 
them,  and  still  a  surplus,  what  then  ?  Why,  it  was  to  be  applied  to  rectors,  to 
churches,  and  to  glebe  houses.  But  it  might  also  happen  that  the  bishops 
had  too  great  a  revenue  still,  so  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  after  all  these 

*  "Title  Deeds  of  the  Church  of  England  to  her  Parochial  Endow- 
ments."    By  Edward  Miall.     London:  Longmans. 
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objects  had  been  accomplished.  How  is  it  possible  to  say  that  we  can  re- 
distribute this  property  and  yet  not  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  legitunate 
length,  and  distribute  the  surplus  in  a  manner  in  which  it  may  be  most 
useful  ?  On  what  principle  do  we  go  ?  Upon  no  other  than  this — that  it  is 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  that  there  should  be  a 
re-distribution.  And  what  do  we  come  to  next  ?  To  a  principle  totally 
distinct  from  aud  at  variance  with  every  law  by  which  private  property  is 
affected.  I  maintain  we  can  only  do  that  on  the  grounds  of  public  ex- 
pediency, of  public  right,  and  of  public  advantage.  If,  then,  I  show  that 
public  right,  public  expediency,  and  public  advantage  require  the  application 
of  some  portion  of  these  revenues  to  works  of  religious  education  and  charity, 
where,  I  would  ask,  is  the  distinction  between  them  ?  and  how  can  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  pretend  that  he  holds  that  propertj'-  more 
sacred  than  I  do  ?  I  confess  that,  to  my  mind,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  may  stand  on  the  notion  of  private  property,  and  maintain  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  intact  and  inviolate  to  their  original  destination  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  admitting  the  right  of  Parliament  to  interfere,  they  must 
hold  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  for  their  religious 
instruction,  for  the  well-being  and  harmony  of  the  State,  it  may  so 
interfere.  But  there  is  no  resting  between  the  two  propositions ;  to  say  that 
it  should  be  partly  distributed  and  partly  kept  sacred,  partly  interfered  with 
for  public  objects,  and  partly  considered  private  property,  does  seem  to  me 
to  couple  in  one  proposition  the  utmost  absurdity  with  the  utmost 
inefficiency." 

To  these  arguments ,  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Cliurch 
Temporalities  Act  of  1833  extinguished,  with  the  consent  of  the 
present  Earl  Derby,  Church-rates  then  of  the  amiual  value  of 
not  less  then  £60,000,  and  that  the  Irish  Tithes  Act  of  1838 
transferred,  with  the  consent  of  the  Tory  party,  the  fourth  of  the 
annual  value  of  all  the  tithes  in  Ireland  to  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords,  the  majority  of  whom,  of  course,  were  as  they  are  now, 
members  of  the  Established  Church. 

Such  defences  are  scarcely  worth  the  space  which  has  been 
devoted  to  them,  but  they  are  all  that,  in  the  coming  controversy, 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  has  no  other. 
If  that  Church  favoured  common  morality  it  would  be  some- 
thing, but  it  does  not  do  even  that.*  If  it  favoured  social  union 
it  woid.d  be  something,  but  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  prolific 
cause  of  disunion.     As  Sir  James  Macintosh  said  in  the  debate 

*  Dr.  Hume,  in  his  pamphlet,  declaims  against  the  "dishonesty"  of 
selected  illustrations  of  the  working  of  an  institution.  I  agree  with  what  he 
says  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  dishonest  use  of  a  selected  illustration  is  to  be 
found  in  his  pamphlet.     He  states  that  there  are  "  no   brothels "   to  be 
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on  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1821,*  "  It  had  been  the  misfortune 
of  Ireland,  from  the  first  moment  of  her  intimacy  with  this 
country,  to  be  goaded  and  tormented  by  perpetual  distinctions 
and  divisions  among  her  people ;  .  .  .  but  the  great  distinction 
of  all,  the  distinction  which  had  served  to  keep  alive  every  other 
contention,  which  had  produced  the  dreadful  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  prolonged  the  miseries,  and 
retarded  the  civilization  of  Ireland  even  to  the  present  hour,  that 
distinction  was  the  distinction  of  Protestant  and  Papist — a  dis- 
tinction which  animated  political  differences  with  that  burning 
hatred  peculiar  to  religious  fanaticism."  It  is  said  by  modern 
Irishmen  that  there  is  a  deliberate  intention  in  the  English 
Government  to  foster  and  keep  alive  these  divisions.  This  is  an 
exaggeration ;  but  if  they  really  wish  to  foster  them  they  have 
only  to  keep  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  in  existence. 

This  Church  will  shortly  be  put  on  its  trial.  There  are  indications 
that  the  controversy  awakened  by  recent  motions  in  Parliament 
wlQ  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  as  it  was  allowed  after  that  of  INIr. 
MiaU.  "WTiether  or  not  a  statesman's  mantle  has  fallen  on  Mr. 
DLll\\yn  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  in  all  probability  the  Irish 
people  win  themselves  take  this  question  out  of  his  hands.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  will  not  temporize  concerning 
the  positive  objects  to  be  sought  in  any  attack  on  the  Irish  Church 
revenues.  The  views  expressed  by  Dr.  M'Hale  in  1852  f  have 
been  repeated  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  resolution,  supported  by 
the  most  unequivocal  addresses,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  on  the  29th  December  last.     Dr.  M'Hale 

found  in  Connemara  (are  there  any  in  the  New  Forest  ?  ),  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  brothel  keepers  and  prostitutes  exist  in  unusually  large  Eoman 
Catholic  proportions"  (p.  58).  The  actual  number  of  brothel  keepers  and 
prostitutes  in  all  Ireland  is  1,204  (Table  of  Occupations,  p.  724),  of  whom  152 
belong  to  the  Established  Church,  giving  a  proportion  to  that  Church  of 
126  per  cent,  or  about  one  per  cent,  higher  than  its  proportions  of  popula- 
tion. 

*  Speech  on  Mr.  Plunket's  motion,  February  28th. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Derby  quoted  in  Archdeacon  Stopford's  "  Income  and 
Requirements,"  &c.,  p.  3,' 
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said :  "  As  for  the  Protestant  Establishment,  dream  no  longer 
of  upholding  it  in  Ireland  ;  .  .  .  the  Catholic  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  resolved  not  to  be  content  until  they  witness  its  legisla- 
tive annihilation."  The  Dublin  meeting  passed  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  we  demand  the  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  as  the  sole  condition  on  which  social  peace  and  sta- 
bility, general  respect "  for  the  laws,  imity  of  sentiment  and  of 
action  for  national  objects,  can  ever  prevail  in  Ireland.  And  in 
making  this  demand  we  emphatically  disavow  any  intention  to 
interfere  in  the  vested  rights,  or  to  injure  or  offend  any  portion 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  our  desire  being  rather  to  remove  a 
most  prolific  source  of  civil  discord,  by  placing  all  religious 
denominations  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  leaving  each 
Church  to  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members." 

In  the  forcible  speech  in  which  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt  supported 
this  motion,  these  principles  were  recapitulated.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement ; 
and  this  is  certain,  that  its  success  is  possible,  only  on  the 
condition  that  such  principles  are  steadily  maintained.  Neither 
the  Evangelical  nor  the  "  Liberation  "  party  in  England  would 
consent  to  an  endowment  of  Eoman  Catholicism,  and  their  com- 
bined forces  are  sufficient  to  defeat  any  such  attempted  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  controversy. 

Until  such  a  settlement  shall  be  made,  there  is  hope  neither 
for  peace  nor  prosperity  in  Ireland.  No  people  possessed  of  any 
pride,  self-respect,  or  patriotism,  will  submit  to  wear  for  ever  a 
badge  of  conquest,  such  as  is  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
And  no  nation  can  hope  to  be  treated  with  respect  which  will 
not  rise,  and,  with  regard  to  such  an  institution,  say  to  its  rulers, 
"  We  will  not  have  it."  As  for  English  statesmen  and  the 
English  people,  they  may  reflect  on  the  words  of  a  wise  clergy- 
man of  their  own  Established  Church,  who,  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, once  said,  "  A  nation  can  never  be  bound  to  maintain  a 
general  nuisance  merely  because  their  ancestors  thought  it  would 
prove  a  benefit." 
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REVENUES  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH 

I.— BISHOPEICS. 
(Parliamentary  Paper  267,  Sess.  1864.) 


BISHOPRICS. 


Armagh 

Meath 

Tuam 

Down  and  Connor  .     . 

Derry 

Kilmore 

Dublin 

Ferns  and  Leighlin 
Cashel  and  Emly    .     . 
Limerick  and  Ardfert  . 
Killaloe  and  Kilfenora 
Cloyne 


Total 


Gross  value. 


£ 

15,758 
4,308 
5,265 
4,988 

13,628 
6,851 
8,249 
4,630 
5,190 
4,612 
3,880 
2,697 


Net  value,  after 
deducting  tax 
to  the  Ecclesi-, 
astical  Com- 
missioners. 


5. 

2 

2 
11 

4 
11 

6 

8 

8 
10  11 

0     4 

5     Oj 

0     2 


£80,059  10  11 


£ 

8,328 
3,664 
4,038 
3,524 
6,939 
5,246 
6,569 
3,867 
4,402 
3,961 
3,261 
2,304 


s.    d. 
3     6 

16  4 
19  3 
10  11 

3     0 

17  0 
15     1 


9 
13 
14     9 
16  10 

3     3 


55,110     2     9 


Remarks. 


Probable ;  but  not  yet 
accurately  ascer- 
tained. 
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]  I. BENEFICES. 
(Parliamentary  Paper,  267,  Sess.  1864.) 


LIVINGS. 


No.  of 
Benefices. 


Gross  value. 


Armagh  .... 
Clogher     .... 

Meath 

Deny 

Haphoe      .... 

Down 

Connor 

Dromore  .... 
Kilmore  .... 
Ardagh      .... 

Tuam 

Killala  .... 
Achonry  .... 
Elphin  .... 
Clonfert  .... 
Kilmacduagh      .     . 

Dublin 

Kildare     .... 

Ferns 

Leighlin    .... 

Ossory 

Cashel.     .     .     .     ! 

Emly 

Waterford  .  .  . 
Lismore     .... 

Cork 

Eoss 

Cloyne 

Limerick   .... 

Ardfert 

Killaloe  .... 
Kilfenora  ...» 

Totals 1510 


Net  Value  of  each 
Living,  after  all 
Deductions,  so  far 
as  same  are  known 
to  the  Com- 
missioners. 


!   £   s. 

d. 

£        s. 

d 

!    102 

I   43,068  6 

5 

32,094  13 

10 

1     68 

24,178  2 

8 

18,181  18 

4 

105 

30,717  11 

11 

24,504  12 

17 

69 

;  35,143  10 

4 

25,514  4 

8 

40 

j  14,105  11 

4 

11,282  7 

0 

47 

13,144  2 

8 

10,688  12 

4 

'          68 

16,390  3 

3 

13,401  13 

9 

30 

10,537  12 

9 

8,527  12 

U 

1     50 

20,377  9 

1 

14,4401  4 

8 

'    30 

12,042  3 

1 

8,785  0 

5 

1    47 

14,191  8 

6 

10,689  13 

3 

14 

4,699  17 

2 

3,688  11 

5 

11 

3,598  16 

I 

3,032  8 

8 

38 

8,237  12 

3 

6,719  18 

6 

14 

3,964  11 

8 

3,325  10 

1 

4 

1,961  0 

8 

1,603  14 

1 

125 

33,309  4 

5 

25,332  12 

5 

40 

10,104  13 

5 

8,236  2 

4 

61 

20,193  12 

0 

14,8121  7 

4 

56 

16,181  3 

6 

13,030  2 

4 

54 

21,050  19 

6 

16,0091  0 

10 

t    37 

16,419  12 

7 

13,865  6 

0 

17 

6,513  4 

11 

5,225  18 

8 

9 

3,271  18 

11 

2,635  1 

4 

44 

11,638  17 

5 

9,280  11 

1 

63 

24,295  0 

5 

18,655  16 

3 

27 

7,090  3 

8 

5,759  11 

7 

80 

30,708  11 

6 

24,385  16 

8 

49 

15,120  14 

3 

12,228  10 

1 

44 

12,425  1 

1 

9,488  14 

2 

63 

16,817  5 

4 

13,810  7 

0 

4 

1,660  19 

11 

1,416  17 

2 

;503,159     3     2   i390,6o9     2     8 


bb 
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III.— REVENUES  OF  TEUSTEES  AND  OTHER  CHAPELS. 
(Parliamentary  Paper  267,  Sess.  1864.) 


Gross  values. 


Net  value. 
1,741     0     1 


IV.— MINISTERS'  MONEY     . 


.     £1,433  11     4 


v.— ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION  FOR  IRELAND. 

An  Account  of  all  their  Receipts  for  One  Year,  ending  the  1st 
August,  1863,  showing  the  Total  Amount  derived  from  each 
source, 

(Parhamentary  Paper  334,  Sess.  1864.) 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Ireland,  1st  August, 

1862,  General  Fund 

Ditto  ditto  Perpetuity  Fund 

Private  Subscription  for  building,  en- 
larging, and  altering  churches  .     .     . 


In  respect  of  Income. 

From  See  Estates 

„  Suspended  Dignities  and  Benefices, 
and  Disappropriated  Tithes    . 

J,  Charge  on  the  See  of  Derry  . 

„  Tax  on  Bishoprics  and  Benefices 

„  Glebe  House  loan  instalments     . 

„  Interest  on  Government  Securities 
standing  to  the  credit  of  Gen- 
eral Fund  (principal  for  most 
part  under  engagement)  . 

„  Ditto  ditto  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  Perpetuity  Pur- 
chase Fund 

„  Ditto  on  Moneys  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Securities  for  repairs  of 
Trustee  Chapels  of  Ease    .     .     . 


£       s. 
17,991     2 

9 

2,394  11 
12,516     7 

7 

5 

62,868     7 

3 

20,423  11 

2,949  10 

13,495     4 

3,762     6 

1 
1 
6 
9 

2,685     0 

0 

2,812 

CO 

18     7 

10 

32,902     1     9 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION  FOR  lEELAKD. 

£     s.    d.      £     s.    d. 


„  Ditto  on  Moneys  invested  on  Endow- 
ment Fund 

„  Ditto  on  Perpetuity  Mortgages  .     . 

J,  Ditto  in  Government  Securities,  In- 
surance Fund 

„  Ditto   on    Glebe    House    Mortgage 
Loans  under  23  Sz  24  Vict.  c.  150 

„  Income   Tax  refunded   by  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue.     .     . 

„  Contributions  from  Economy  Funds 
of  Cathedral  Churches .... 

,j  Bequest  for  keeping  Dunamon 
Church  in  repair 

„  Miscellaneous 

In  respect  of  Capital. 

From  Sales  of  Perpetuities 

,,  Instalment  in  repayment  of  Glebe 
House  Mortgage  Loans,  under 
23  &  24  Vict.  c.  150      .... 


101  13     7 
771  13     7 

316  15  10 

308  15     8 

90   10     5 

26     8  10 

7     2     2 

152   19     8 1 


6,643     4     5 


99  15  11 


110,820     7     3 


6,743     0     4 


£150,'165     9     4 


PRIMATE  BOULTER'S  and  PRIMATE  ROBINSON^S  FUNDS. 


1862. 
August  1 


To  Balance  in  Primate  Boulter's  Fund 


31st  July,  1862 


„  Amounts  received  from  Primate 
Boulter's  and  Primate  Robinson's 
Funds 


£     s.  d. 
2,239     6     7 

4,505  i:     4 


£0,745     3  11 
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VI.— BENEFICES  WITH  LESS  THAN  100  CHURCH 
POPULATION. 


<u   - 

=  §1                                                       1 

-1 

§ 

Diocese. 

Benefices.           j 

ft. 

S|      Diocese. 

Benefices. 

SI 

d  V3 

2  5. 

'1 

^1 

Armagh. 

Ballymakenny 

166 

31 

Meath. 

Emniscoffy 

90 

74 

Barnstown             ' 

266 

88 

Gal  trim 

94 

13 

Clonkeen                5 

221 

51 

Girley 

89 

55 

Clonmore 

162 

12 

Kentstown 

279 

43 

Dervor 

159 

34 

Kilbrixy 

99 

9 

Dromiskin 

333 

91 

KilbrideCastlecor 

312 

11 

Diinleer 

268 

72 

Kilbride  Veston 

19 

17 

Foghart 

183 

11 

Kildalkey 

108 

96 

Heynesto^vu 

254 

13 

Kilmainhamwood 

89 

10 

Jonesborougli 

194 

88 

Kilraessan 

244 

40 

Killencoole 

198 

30 

Kilmorn 

286 

57 

Moylary 

213 

33 

Kilmore 

255 

53 

Rathdrummin 

227 

10 

Kilskier 

298 

90 

Stabannon 

154 

55 

Knockmark 

250 

12 

Clogher. 

Inniskeen 

265 

91 

Moy  glare 

173 

38 

Killaney 

393 

62 

Newtown 

298 

51 

Meath. 

Agher  _ 

197 

78 

„    Fertulla 

190 

59 

Almoritia 

171 

7 

Xobber 

194 

37 

Ardagh 

195 

80 

Raddanstown 

204 

38 

Athlumney 

60 

49 

Rah  an 

99 

83 

Ballymaglosson 

115 

14 

Ratbbeggan 

117 

12 

Ballymore 

199 

82 

Rathconrath 

208 

39 

Balrathboyne 

268 

I  40 

Rathkenny 

141 

5 

Bective 

95 

78 

Ratoath 

408 

73 

Benowen 

192 

49 

Stackallen 

322 

90 

Castlejordan 

90 

64 

Stonehall 

93 

62 

Castlerickard 

153 

56 

Syddan 

215 

54 

Churchtown 

298 

93 

Tara 

289 

80 

Clonard 

222 

71 

Tryvitt 

226 

12 

Clougill 

199 

19 

Derry. 

Clonmany 

331 

59 

Clonmacnoise 

257 

94 

Desertgray 

147 

89 

Colpe 

101 

94 

Incbisland 

83 

91 

Donaghpatrick 

205 

30 

Down. 

Dundonald 

184 

78 

D  rakes  toAvn 

376 

26 

Kilclief 

99 

'  84 

Drumcree 

210 

89 

Kilaney 

99 

34 

Dumraney 

100 

39 

Sullinakill 

10] 

63 

Dunboyne 

186 

94 

Conk  OR. 

Glynn 

83 

66 

k. 

Dimshanghlin 

263 

'  43 

' Inver 

150 

73 
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G 

1     .1     = 

Diocese, 

Benefices. 

ll 
II 

Diocese, 

Benefices. 

if 

11 

Kilwaughter 

•200 

58 

Dublin.       Garristown 

95 

G 

KiLMORE. 

Lavy 

335 

97 

Hollywood 

158 

37 

Ardagh. 

Cashel 

194 

99 

Kilbride 

88 

63 

Fenagh 

454 

74 

Ivillasaghlau 

196 

27 

Moydow 

346 

49 

KiLDARE. 

Kilternan 

189 

98 

Rathcline 

118 

43 

Kinneagh 

113 

54 

TUAM, 

Kilmainemore 

320 

24 

Newcastle  R. 

213 

35 

Balla 

287 

31 

Newcastle  Lyons 

227 

35 

Laica 

383 

46 

Portmarnock 

100 

28 

Athenry 

591 

87 

Raheny 

254 

60 

Burriscarra 

70 

64 

Donadea 

103 

88 

Clone 

40 

2 

Nurney 

144 

69 

TUAM. 

Crossboyne 

209 

53 

Ballysoramon 

282 

65 

Dunmore 

379 

53 

Ballycommon 

104 

54 

Kilcoleman 

212 

S9 

Ballymacwilliam 

175 

7 

Kilkerrin 

306 

30 

Carogh 

144 

44 

Killascobe 

110 

8 

Clonaslea 

105 

14 

Killereran 

333 

63 

Feighcallen 

123 

43 

Kilmoylan 

291 

4 

Kilclonfert 

92 

27 

Mayo 

207 

30 

Kilrock 

323 

68 

Monivea 

90 

89 

Ferns. 

Killashee 

165 

26 

Oranmore 

98 

65 

Lackagh 

215 

56 

Ross 

288 

50 

Moristown 

151 

93 

ACIIONRT. 

Kilmactiegne 

247 

91 

Primalt 

189 

64 

Kilmova 

205 

97 

Thomastown 

165 

18 

Straid 

297 

28 

Timahoe 

276 

57 

ELrniN. 

Oran 

116 

35 

Adamstow^n 

324 

71 

Tarmonbarry 

180 

37 

Corlstuffe 

142 

28 

Ardclare 

144 

14 

Edennine 

259 

65 

Fuerty 

93 

75 

Taghmon 

310 

92 

Kilbrine 

89 

99 

Whitechurch 

337 

65 

Clonfert. 

Kilcorkey 

132 

3 

Ballybrennan 

24 

53 

Kilgaffin 

97 

14 

Ballyhuskard 

103 

91 

Kilglass 

274 

23 

Carne 

204 

G4 

Knockarea 

93 

0 

Churchtown 

79 

7 

Lissadill 

60 

0 

Clonegal 

432 

43 

KlI.MAR- 

Tessara 

99 

68 

Clonmore 

255 

76 

DUAGH. 

Amaralla 

90 

14 

Duncormack 

264 

70 

Dublin. 

Droughta 

244 

50 

Hook 

75 

72 

Ballymacvvard 

221 

63 

Leighlin.    Killegney 

293 

83 

Kilconickney 

290 

68 

Kilnehue 

90 

27 

Kiltormeo 

210 

59 

Preban 

183 

93 

Tynagh 

290 

39 

Rathmacnee 

116 

42 

Kilroglan 

413 

67 

1st.  Iberius 

29 

34 

Ballyniaclash 

88 

0 

Templeudigan 

137 

78 

Ballydungan 

39 

1 

Wells 

293 

71 

Ballymore 

90 

78 

Muney 

166 

57 

Balscaden 

43 

28 

Ullard 

229 

40 

Cloghran 

149 

24 

Tuleamaginna 

294 

'^~ 

Crvmilin 

110 

81 

Ballyadam 

3f 
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Diocese. 

Benefices. 

e5 

-1 

n 

Dioceses. 

Benefices. 

Net 

Revenue. 

Church 

Population 

Leighlin. 

Ballynure 

201 

54 

Skeirke 

344     43 

Clonmulsk 

176 

75 

Cashel. 

Borrisoleigh 

833     34 

Corel  one 

159 

0 

Fenner 

340     61 

Dysertgalen 

302 

86 

Xewchapel 

316     49 

Gilbertstown 

340 

26 

I^ibragh 

373 j  50 

Graigne 

295 

55 

Ardmayle 

95 

29 

Kill  istown 

296 

66 

Ballingarry 

150 

54 

Kilconbrock 

28 

7 

Ballymurreen 

104 

48 

Kilmacshill 

119 

7 

Ballysheenan 

151 

86 

Killeny 

32 

7 

Clonoulty 

281 

42 

Old  Leighlin 

96 

57 

Kilshane 

92 

72 

Powerstown 

283 

12 

Kilncommon 

368 
.576 

62 

St.  Kill 

303 

48 

KnockgrafFon 

40 

St.  Mullins 

114 

63 

Loughmoe 

187 

69 

• 

Stradbally 

171 

79 

Mogarbun 

157 

35 

Timahao 

271 

21 

Moyaliffe 

288 

14 

Timogue 

106 

18 

Moyne 

363 

41 

OSSORT. 

Urlinglbrd 

1195 

30 

Newport 

606 

90 

(Deanery) 

Tempi  erea 

jl55 

9 

Inchiholane 

359 

21 

Toem 

145 

28 

(Chancellor) 

Emly. 

Drumkeen 

346 

14 

Ennisnagg 

143 

24 

Killmellick 

391 

95 

(Treasurer) 

Amey 

398 

30 

Kilfane 

309 

73 

Ballinlondry 

'310 

28 

(Archdeaconry 

Culleu 

372 

50 

Killamery 

203 

20 

Emly 

119 

31 

Tascoffin 

126 

10 

Gream 

403 

78 

Aughmacart 

129 

93 

Kilbehenny 

299 

16 

Aharney 

229 

54 

Kilmastulla 

554 

53 

Attana 

278 

68 

Shronell 

98 

12 

Ballinamara 

62 

32 

Water- 

Alloe 

221 

13 

Castlane 

191 

36 

ford. 

BallinakiU 

182 

94 

Clonmore 

175 

36 

Killtoren 

116 

10 

Donoughir.ore 

307 

42 

Kill 

239 

81 

Dungarvan 

101 

28 

Lis  MORE. 

Mora 

193 

15 

Dunkitt 

355 

72 

Dysert 

135 

13 

Dunmore 

173 

23 

Affane 

234 

93 

Eirke 

399 

68 

Ardfinan 

247 

42 

Gowran 

346 

71 

Ardmore 

457 

85 

Kilbeacon 

202 

30 

i 

Fenagh 

144 

38 

Kildellig 

42 

14 

Gurlesh 

100 

53 

Kilderry 

108 

34 

Kilcash 

50 

10 

Killermogh 

414 

24 

Killaloan 

154 

60 

Kilmocar 

63 

9 

Kilronan 

141 

35 

Knocktopher 

397 

42 

1 

Kilrossenty 

390 

83 

Listerlin 

232 

30 

1 

Kilshelan 

180 

21 

Poleroane 

210 

4 

J 

Kilsalebeg 

217 

48 

Rathcoole 

81 

21 

Lisgenaue 

149 

13 

Rathsaran 

222 

70 

Lisronah 

195 

9 

k    •" 

Romer 

305 

57 

Mothcl 

465 

27 
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Diocese. 

Benefice. 

c 

!                                         1 
Diocese.               Benefice. 

^1 

11 

«i 

H 

i 
1 

^1 

Ltsmore. 

Outragh 

197     lo| 

Cloyne.       Coole 

100 

3 

Rathronan 

99 

23 

Sabulter 

46 

1 

Ringogaragh 

89 

44 

Agbabiillogne 

312 

52 

Rossmere 

183 

18 

Abern 

309 

54 

Shanrahan 

176 

93 

Abinagb 

359 

43 

Templemichael  V 

165 

65 

Aglisbdrinagh 

179 

0 

Templebenuy 

139 

3 

Ardagb 

337 

21 

Tubrid 

400 

21 

Ballynoe 

202 

46 

Whitecburch 

162 

90 

Ballyvourney 

349 

32 

Cork. 

Killanuley 

129 

12 

Bridgetown 

212 

41 

Inniskinny 

248 

68 

Brubenny* 

369 

0 

Kilbrittain 

287 

38 

Carrigamleary 

90 

8 

Desertniore 

272 

28 

Carrigobunebey 

125 

10 

Aglish 

211 

63 

Carrigtowbill 

210 

57 

Arduageeby 

294 

53 

Castlemayno 

296 

53 

Ballydelshar 

265 

20 

Clandrobio 

406 

66 

Ballinaboy             i 

90 

58 

Clonmeen 

247 

42 

Ballymarth 

289 

82 

Clonmult 

173 

9 

Cannaway 

161 

42 

Cloynepriest 

415 

U 

Dundeerow 

294 

66 

Dungourney 

405 

44 

Inchigeelah 

296 

55 

Garrycloyne 

806 

38 

Kilbo  nane 

282 

58 

Glanwortb 

368 

50 

Kilcally 

99 

33 

Igbtermurough 

293 

66 

Killowen 

113 

63 

Incb 

293 

88 

Kihnicbacl 

576 

34 

Incbinbacky 

179 

18 

Kilmurry 

102 

71 

Kilbrin 

417 

33 

Knockavilly 

437 

64 

Kilcreddan 

291 

23 

Leigbmoney 

82 

19 

Kilmabon 

226 

43 

Jtloviddy 

396 

30 

Kihiemarbcy 

229 

16 

Templemicbael 

176 

21 

Kilteskin* 

213 

0 

Templetrine 

308 

62 

Knockraoiirne 

312 

55 

Ross. 

Tinoleague 

243 

89 

Litter 

293 

45 

Templebryan 

149 

13 

Marsbalstown 

199 

19 

;  Donaghmorc 

31 

20 

Mogeesba 

510 

24 

!  Abbeymahon 

45 

91 

Monaming 

268 

18 

1  Ardfield 

100 

1  29 

Mourne  Abbey 

348 

97 

1  Kilfaughnaliey 

203 

55 

Xatblasb 

207 

1 

Rathbarry 

134 

1  95 

Raban 

162 

35 

i  Templeomiikis 

156 

1  17 

Rotellan 

257 

23 

Cloyne.       !  Lisgoold 

487 

67 

Sbandruni 

562 

23 

Clenore 

469 

64 

Templebodan 

108 

16 

Templenccarigy 

!281 

17 

Inllylease 

126 

24 

Gorboe 

i282 

22 

Wallstown 

252 

27 

Donagbmorc 

661 

84 

Wbitecburcb 

439 

40 

Aybultie 

326 

43 

Limerick. 

.Deanery 

1201 

1 

Caberuataii 

445 

72 

Ballysbene 

127 

15 

Bellybay 

341 

18 

'Kilpeacon 

233 

38 

»  Tbis  place  is  not  in  tbe  Census,  and  bas  apparently  no  existence  except 
as  a  source  of  revenue ;  i.e.^  it  bas  neitber  population  iiur  house?. 
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rDix, 

Diocese. 

Benefice. 

1  ■ 
Diocese.               Benefice. 

1^  > 

^1 

II 

^ 

H 

^i 

Limerick. 

Tullybackey 

281 

51 

Ardfert. 

Dunurlin 

112 

64 

Killeedy 

285 

41 

Garfiragh 

34 

22 

Dysert 

52 

5 

Kilconly 

100 

6 

Ardcarny 

217 

48 

Kilemly 

95 

37 

Croagh 

322 

39 

Kilflyn 

234 

97 

Effin 

251 ! 

8 

Killenterna 

285 

73 

Abbeyfeale 

2381  14 

Killiney 

263 

53 

Binree 

1661  34 

Killury 

281 

38 

Cahirnarry 

99!  50 

Mullabiffe 

256 

41 

Castlerobert 

140 1     5 

O'Brennan 

164 

25 

Chapel  Russell 

90'  80 

Yalentia 

153 

79 

Clonelty 

122     11 

KiLLALOE. 

Ventry 

83 

68 

Corcomobide 

245 

56 

Latteragh* 

123 

6 

Crecoragh 

71 

9 

Kilnesulagh 

146 

40 

Drebidtarsna 

91 

23 

Tomgraney 

302 

80 

Dromin 

447 

32 

Lockeen 

277 

96 

Fedamore 

252 

56 

Clondegad 

140 

14 

Kildimo 

112 

36 

Rath 

163 

26 

Kilflyn 

131 

68 

Annameadle 

251 

67 

Killiliathan 

98 

18 

Clare  Abbey 

98 

26 

Kilmurry 

271 

55 

Clonlea 

96 

23 

Mabavragb 

314 

25 

Ettagh 

119 

92 

Manisbemenagh 

12 

44 

Feakle 

90 

19 

Mungret 

171 

25 

Kilbarron 

95 

99 

Ratbronan 

101 

52 

Kilkeedy 

232 

45 

Shanagolden 

97 

28 

Kilfarboy 

233 

92 

AsDrERT. 

Arcbdeaconrv 

555 

27 

Killard 

148 

34 

Ardfert 

389 

91 

Killodieman 

147 

49 

Agbadoe 

314 

77 

Kilmaley 

98 

18 

Aglisb 

95 

46 

Kilnaboy 

230 

54 

Ballynabaglish 

473 

59 

Kilmane 

52 

130 

Ballj'-cuslane 

308 

70 

Monsea,  R.  &  V. 

328 

26 

Ballyheine 

151 

56 

O'Brian's  Bridge 

103 

66 

Brosna 

124 

82 

O'Gonniloe 

100 

41 

Castleisland 

865 

80 

O'Quin 

220 

69 

Clogbane 

123 

9 

Templederry 

145 

62 

Dromod 

231 

38 

Templebarry 

265 

92 

DrumtarifFe 

446 

99 

. 

Terryglass 

92 

59 

Duagh 

ll70i  37 



Totals        J98,3C 

5  2C 

,529 
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VII.— BEN-EFICES  VALUE  £400  AKD  UPWARDS 
WITH  THEIR  CHURCH  POPULATIONS. 


»     Mucic,  «o  in  some  cases,  the  populations  cannot  be  identified,  the  average  is 
allowed  in  the  total. 


Diocese. 

1 

Benefice. 

§ 

3'3 

Diocese. 

Benefice. 

i 

^1 

> 

S| 

? 

"1 

Armagh. 

Killeroy 

736 

2079 

Clogher. 

Kilskerry 

683 

2119 

Kilmore 

980 

5895 

Fintonagh 

525 

2138 

Creggan 

696 

444 

Devenish 

418 

2321 

Carnteel 

856 

1725 

Aughalurcher 

481 

4648 

Mullabrack 

731 

2343 

Aughamullen 

498 

987 

Bally  more 

780 

2637 

Carrickmacross 

568 

472 

Tynan 

481 

1737 

Clenish 

655 

2940 

Arboe 

439 

681 

Clones 

811 

4492 

Ardee 

596 

261 

Derryvollan 

733 

3161 

Ardtrea 

486 

3109 

Donamonie 

561 

290 

Arraagli 

780 

3573 

Dromore 

715 

1578 

Clogherry 

1063 

1174 

[nnismacsaint 

430 

2281 

Clonferle 

813 

3970 

Tydavnet 

431 

1071 

Derrj-nore 

533 

846 

Meath. 

Kells 

1020 

528 

Destereight 

447 

1319 

Ardbraccan 

407 

267 

Donoghmore 

954 

1838 

Bally  loughloe 

427 

153 

Drumcree 

833 

7374 

Ferral 

996 

717 

Errislekroyne 

400 

1073 

Xavan 

408 

189 

Fakill 

424 

198 

Ratoatli 

408 

73 

Kilcluney 

578 

966 

Rathwyre 

662 

325 

Kildress 

602 

1080 

Skryne 

423 

107 

Killeshal 

450 

479 

Trim 

455 

382 

Loughilly 

740 

i     1151 

Derry. 

Templemore 

912 

3975 

Louth 

934 

'       119 

Dunboe 

502 

350 

Magherafelt 

501 

i     1600 

Cumber 

761 

798 

Pomeroy 

428 

'     1005 

Aughadoey 

557 

495 

Termonma- 

i 

Ardstravv 

913 

2656 

gwick 

803 

1602 

Ballynascreen 

557 

500 

Clog  HER. 

Clogher 

677 

3205 

Camus  j.Baun 

509 

967 

Clontibret 

575 

761 

:     .,    j.  Morne 

552 

* 

*  This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  Census  Tables.  Most  probably,  therefore,  it  is  only  a^^ 
benefice,  not  a  town.  ''^' 
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Diocese. 

Benefice. 

6 
'a 

^  3 

Diocese. 

Benefice. 

65 

a 

> 

SI 
P-. 

? 

^1 

Derry. 

Cappagh 

778 

2648 

KiLMORE. 

Bailieborough 

437 

795 

Clonleigh 

759 

686 

Belturbet 

577 

624 

Desertmartin 

504 

751 

Carrigallen 

939 

1182 

Desertgohill 

404 

550 

Drunigoon 

525 

1058 

Donagheedy 

988 

1277 

Kenawley 

406 

2873 

Donaghmore 

1148 

1284 

Kildriimfrton 

468 

tl235 

Drumragh 

747 

1706 

Killesbandra 

818 

2671 

Errigle 

441 

517 

Killirikere 

520 

892 

Elendermot 

473 

133 

Killesber 

643 

1652 

Kilrea 

457 

607 

Lurgan 

483 

350 

Langfield,  U. 

514 

351 

Outragb 

406 

513 

Leckpatrick 

456 

913 

Toniregan 

401 

799 

iVIaghera 

848 

1144 

Ardagh. 

(Deanery) 

469 

149 

Tamlaghfiu- 

Cloongisli 

433 

592 

lagan 

585 

861 

Cloon 

639 

817 

Tamlagbt* 

Fenagb 

454 

74 

O'Crilly 

711 

1261 

Kiltogbard 

424 

1029 

Urney 

535 

1838 

Mobill 

568 

900 

Raphoe. 

(Deanery) 

1031 

Templmicbael 

462 

1013 

Raymochey 

634 

511 

TUAM. 

Aughavel 

590 

515 

Drumbolin 

438 

2838 

Athenry 

591 

87 

Conwall 

521 

1069 

Headford 

474 

145 

Kilmacrennen 

598 

521 

Killtullagb 

424 

286 

Taughboyne 

1128 

569 

Moylogh 

533 

106 

Down. 

(Deanery) 
(Arcbdea- 

554 

1943         K  ILEAL  A, 

(Deanery) 
Killmoremoy 

404 
637 

204 
908 

conry) 

600 

ACHONRT. 

(Deanery) 

450 

588 

Kilkeel 

805 

4136 

Emiyfadd 

418 

661 

Killincby 

463 

285 

Ktlmac- 

Killyleagb 

575 

746 

DUAGH. 

Ardraban 

457 

168 

Knockbreda 

429 

3102 

Kilcoglan 

413 

67 

Connor. 

Bally  money 

550 

1158 

Killinane 

355 

258 

Killeed 

433 

950 

Dublin. 

(Deanery) 

1112 

Skerry 

405 

776 

Arcbdea"- 

Dromore. 

(Arcbdea- 

conry 

943 

conry) 

810 

Wicklow 

434 

Clonal  Ion 

460 

289 

Maynootb 

464 

(Precentor- 

St.  George's 

461 

5034 

sbip) 

470 

St.  Mary's 

469 

4398 

(Treasurer- 

St.  Tbomas's 

593 

6582 

sbip) 

1188 

Dunganstown 

476 

362 

Dromara 

484 

460 

Kildare. 

Geasbill 

530 

587 

Shankill 

481 

5204 

O'Regan 

516 

912 

*  Population  of  tbe  town  from  tbe  Census  Tables,  tbe  benefice  not  being 
mentioned  by  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  nor  tbe  population  given  in 
tbe  returns. 

.  \pparently  tbe  same  as  Kildrumshendan. 
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Diocese. 

Benefice. 

1 

s-l             Diocese.    |      Benefice. 

o 

s 

urcli 
ilation 

< 

> 

> 

6§' 

Fekns. 

(Deanery) 

504 

1560 

Cork. 

(Archdea- 

r 
1 

(Precentor- 

conry) 

740 

ship) 

500 

270 

Cahirlagg 

491 

213 

(Chancellor- 

Carrigaline 

520 

510 

ship)* 

571 

113 

Holy  Trinity 

460 

1968 

(Treasurer- 

Kilmichael 

576 

34 

ship) 

419 

244 

Knockavilly 

437 

64 

Clonegal 

432 

43 

Murragh 

421 

186 

Kilbride 

450 

351 

Ringrone 

551 

105 

Mulrancan 

411 

118 

St.          Anne, 

St.  Mary's,  En- 

Shandon 

887 

3892 

niscorthy 

653 

1298 

Skull 

486 

1435 

Koss 

477 

881 

Cloyne. 

(Deanery) 

412 

57 

OSSORY. 

(Deanery) 

1195 

30 

(Precentor- 

Aghour 

673 

192 

ship) 

487 

67 

Callan 

1309 

204 

(Chancellor- 

Castlecomer 

511 

854 

ship) 

469 

64 

Fiddown 

725 

372 

Donaghmore 

661 

84 

Killermoy  D. 

414 

*24 

Inniscarra 

580 

170 

Casuel. 

(Precentor- 

Brigown 

601 

186 

ship) 

500 

Caherultan 

445 

(Treasurer- 

Clondrohio 

406 

66 

ship) 

833 

34 

Cloynepriest 

415 

14 

(Archdea- 

Dungourney 

405 

44 

conry) 

783 

101 

Garrycloyne 

806 

38 

Athasell 

541 

107 

Kilbrin 

417 

33 

Ballintemple 

416 

214 

Kilshening 

443 

340 

Fethard 

985 

192 

Kilworth 

515 

144 

Killenaule 

762 

155 

Magourney 

405 

139 

KnockgrafFon 

576 

40 

Middleton 

434 

305 

Newport 

606 

90 

Mogeeley 

^55 

169 

Templemore 

532 

1003 

Mogeesha 

510 

24 

Thurles 

823 

207 

Rathcormack 

521 

128 

Tipperary 

536 

229 

Shandrum 

562 

23 

EMLt. 

Doon 

469 

318 

Whitechurch 

439 

40 

Abington 

454 

196 

Limerick. 

(Deanery) 

1201 

1 

Grean 

403 

78 

(Frecentor- 

Kilmashulla 

554 

53 

ship) 

747 

Water- 

(Chancellor- 

ford. 

(Deanery) 

687 

1167 

ship) 

479 

441 

LiSMORE. 

(Archdea- 

Crooin 

708 

114 

conry) 

475 

138 

Dromin 

447 

35 

Ardmore 

457 

85 

Kilcornan 

418 

260 

Mothel 

465 

27 

Kilkeedy 

588 

151 

Cork. 

(Deanery) 
(Precentor- 

551 

Ardfert. 

Newcastle 
(Archdea- 

538 

134 

ship) 

685 

727                        1 

conry) 

55o 

27 

Population  of  the  town  from  the  Census. 
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Diocese. 


Abdfert.  Ballvnahag- 
lish 
Drumtariffe 
Killarney 

Kill  ALOE. !  (  Archdea- 
i     conry) 
IDunkerrin 


Church 
Population 

473 

59 

446 

99 

444 

312 

550 

507 

282 

Diocese. 


KiLLALOE.  O'Glashin 
O'Mullad 

KlLFEN- 
ORA. 


(Archdea- 
conry) 


420 
560 


371 
183 


5081       113 


Totals 


£127,068  208,649 


-^^. 


A 


LE  TTEE 


REV.   THOMAS  TOMLINSON, 


PROTESTANT  CURATE  OF  BRAY, 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


/y      J^.^^^^- 


DUBLIN: 

1851. 


A    LETTER, 


&c.   &c. 


Rev.  Sir — Oq  passing  through  the  town  of  Bray  a  few 
days  since,  by  the  merest  chance  a  little  pamphlet  bearing 
your  signature  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  its  title  being 
"The  Second  Tract  for  all,  more  especially  for  Ro- 
man Catholics,''^  I  considered  it  as  much  intended  for 
me,  although  a  stranger  in  the  locality,  as  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Bray.  My  first  impression,  after  a  cursory 
perusal  of  its  pages,  was  to  take  no  further  notice  of 
your  Tract,  fearing  I  might  be  thereby  seconding  the 
sole  object  for  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  printed 
and  circulated,  namely — the  obtaining  a  more  extended 
notoriety  for  the  Protestant  Curate  of  Bray,  and,  con- 
sequently, advancing  him  a  few  steps  up  the  ladder  of 
preferment  in  the  Protestant  church.  But  a  far  stronger 
objection  to  my  noticing  your  Tract  was  my  conviction  that 
no  layman,  for  such  I  am,  ought  to  interfere  in  matters 
relating  to  articles  of  Faith.  To  the  pastors  of  the  Church 
belongs  the  care  of  the  Church ;  and  if  your  Tract,  like  a 
thousand  similar  ephemerahsms  of  the  day,  were  not  con- 
sidered perfectly  harmless  and  unproductive  of  mischief  to 
the  faithful,  it  would  not  have  passed  unnoticed  by  those 
ordained  and  authorised  by  God  to  teach  and  preach  the 
faith  to  their  flocks. 


Impressed  with  this  conviction,  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
the  lists  with  you  as  a  religious  controvertist,  but  I  write 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  you,  if  possible,  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  ungentlemanly  and,  I  must  say,  unchris- 
tian course  of  vilification  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
you  have  adopted  in  your  published  Tracts.  When  pen- 
ning those  insults,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  your  only 
object  was  that  they  might  lead  to  your  speedy  acquire- 
ment of  a  rectory,  but  that,  sir,  is  an  imworthy  means  of 
grasping  at  an  increase  of  the  temporalities  of  "  the  estab- 
lished-by-law -Church  of  England — not  of  Christ  T  Why 
not  write  for  the  improvement  of  your  own  flock,  com- 
mitted, if  not  by  divine  ordinance,  at  least  by  act 
of  parliament,  to  your  charge?  Why  not  preach  and 
write  to  those  who  form  your  own  congregation,  and  let 
those  alone  over  whom  you  have  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever? When  greater  and  more  gifted  men  than  you,  have 
failed  in  un-Catholicizing  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  think, 
sir,  you  may  let  the  task  alone,  and  confine  your  energies 
in  future  to  the  particular  duties  of  your  Anglican  Church 
curacy. 

Overlooking  the  one  grand  principle  of  Catholic  Faith 
which  consists  in  its  unity  and  entirety,  for  "  nisi  una  est. 
Fides  non  est,''"'  you  attack,  in  the  manner  of  all  heretics, 
only  some  particular  article  of  the  Catholic  creed.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  present 
time  it  has  always  been  thus,  some  one  or  other  portion  of 
its  creed  is  selected  for  opposition  by  the  whim  of  the  new 
would-be  Reformers.  The  Trinity  was  opposed  by  the 
Arians  and  semi-Arians;  the  Incarnation  by  the  Nesto- 
rians  and  Eutychians;  the  Resun'cction  by  Hymeneus  and 
Philotas;  and,  omitting  a  multitude  of  other  pretenders  in 
the  long  list  of  by-gone  Reformers,  the  church  is  now 
called  upon  to  abandon  its  veneration  for  the  Mother  of 
our  Saviour,  by  the  sapient,   and  (can  it  be?  inspired) 


apostolical  cnrate  of  Bray !  "V^Tiy,  sir,  if  the  Church  had 
listened  to  all  the  variations  of  private  judgment  on  the 
Word  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  appealing  parties,  not  a 
single  article  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been 
preserved  inviolate,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
existence  of  a  God ! 

The  Catholic  Church,  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  is 
INFALLIBLE  AND  LTJCHANGEABLE,  and  therefore  it  is  useless 
for  you,  as  it  has  been  for  so  many  other  heretics,  tc 
nibble  at  any  one  of  its  doctrines.  That  Church  is  our 
guide,  and  to  its  interpretations  and  teachings  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  unity  of  faith  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  Church 
shall  exist,  or  heretics  arise  vainly  to  attack  its  stability. 

As  I  have  already  premised,  I  am  not  going  to  enlist 
with  you  in  a  discussion  on  any  particular  point  of  Catho- 
lic Faith ;  but,  sir,  as  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  address 
you,  I  will  inform  you  of  what  you  seem  to  be  totally 
ignorant,  and  that  is,  of  the  Faith  of  a  Catholic.  To  eflfect 
my  purpose  in  the  most  clear  and  simple  manner,  I  will 
put  the  question  to  myself,  "Why  am  I  a  Catholic?" 

Firstly. — I  am  a  Catholic  by  the  grace  of  God,  who, 
in  His  mercy,  vouchsafed  that  I  should  be  born  within 
the  pale  of  His  Church,  and,  as  a  Catholic,  "  I  believe 
and  profess  all  and  every  article  of  Faith  that  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chm'ch  proposes  to  my 
belief."  And  such,  sir,  is  the  profession  of  Faith  of  every 
member  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 

Secondly. — I  am  a  Catholic  from  conviction — a  con- 
viction confirmed  by  a  true  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
sustained  by  a  thorough  perception  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
Holy  Church ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how  any  one  possessed 
of  common  sense  and  understanding,  unswayed  by  tempo- 
ral motives,  can  be  aught  else  in  religion  than  a  Jew  or  a 
Catholic — an  adherer  to  the  Old,  or  a  believer  in  the  New 
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Testament !  Believing,  then,  as  we  Catholics  do,  in  th<9 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  He  came  on  earth  to 
establish  the  new  law  of  the  Gospel,  we  dare  not  con- 
travene His  words,  where  He  has  taught,  that  "  without 
Faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  Heb.  xi.  6.,  and 
that  there  is  but  ''one Lord,  one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism." 
Ephes.  iv.  5.  Uniting  these  passages  of  Scripture,  it  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  word  of  Christ  Himself,  that  without 
the  one  Faith,  which  alone  can  be  the  true  Faith,  salvation 
is  utterly  unattainable.  Now,  as  this  "  one  Faith"  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  true  and  one  Church  of  Christ,  He 
has  consequently  commanded  all  to  hear  and  obey  His 
Church,  and  that  injunction  is  given  to  all  under  pain  of 
being  regarded  as  "heathens  and  publicans."  Matt.xviii.  17. 
Again,  we  read  Christ's  further  injunction  regarding 
"  Unity  OF  Faith :"  "Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  that 
you  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  schisms 
among  you ;  but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the  same  mind, 
and  in,  the  5a??ie  judgment."    1  Cor.  i.  10. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  these  texts  of 
Holy  Scripture  ;  for  they  are  too  clear  and  explicit  to  ad- 
mit of  perversion  in  their  meaning;  and  yet,  alas!  we 
find  you  and  all  other  separatists  from  the  Church  wilfully 
mis-interpreting  these  very  texts,  and  no  two  of  you,  as 
Protestants  or  anything -elseists,  agreeing  as  to  their  pre- 
cise signification !  How  true  is  the  line  of  the  great  Ter- 
tullian : — 

"  Nunqiiam  fuit  nee  est  in  haereticis  Concordia." 
"  There  never  was,  nor  is,  a  concord  among  heretics." 

But,  sir,  to  proceed  with  my  evidences  of  the  one  true 
Church.  Let  us  refer  to  the  language  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  Himself: — 

"  Other  sheep  I  have,"  says  He,  "  that  are  not  of  this 
fold :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice, 


and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  John  x.  16. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  "  one  fold"  spoken  of  by  our 
Redeemer  in  this  passage  was  "  the  Church,"  and  that  the 
shepherd  was  its  visible  head,  or  St.  Peter,  whom  Christ 
selected,  in  the  following  words,  to  govern  that  Church : — 

"  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Matt.  xvi.  18.  And  in 
other  texts  our  Saviour  commands  St.  Peter,  ^'  feed  my 
lambs — feed  my  sheep."  John  xxi.  15,  16,  17. 

Addressing  the  apostles,  our  Saviour  says : — 

"Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo!  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
20.  "  He  that  heareth  yon,  heareth  me;  and  he  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me, 
despiseth  Him  that  sent  me."  Luke,  x.  1 6.  "  But  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  John,  xx.  23. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  these  several  texts,  that 
Christ  intended  His  Church  should  last  to  the  end  of 
time — that  he  delegated  St.  Peter  to  be  its  visible  head, 
after  his  own  ascension  from  earth — and  that  he  would 
support  the  sacred  ministry  of  His  chosen  apostles  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  But  how  could  that  promise  be  effected — 
as  the  apostles  were  not  to  live  for  ever — unless  by  a 
continuance  of  His  promise  to  those  who  succeeded  the 
apostles  in  their  functions,  their  jurisdiction,  and  their 
office  of  teaching  all  nations  the  Faith  and  worship  of 
Jesus  Christ?  And  have  we  not  seen  that  these  promises 
were  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter?  Time,  history,  and  tra- 
dition, all,  all  prove  it. 

St.  Peter  succeeded  our  Saviour  as  the  Head  of  His 
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Church  on  earth,  and  to  him  were  given  "  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  with  the  power  "  of  binding  and 
loosing  ;"  and  with  the  assurance  that  "  whatsoever  he 
should  bind  on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
that  whatsoever  he  should  loose  on  earth  would  be  loosed 
also  in  heaven."' 

From  St.  Peter  to  the  present  occupier  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
Pius  IX.,  there  have  been  two  hundred  and  fiftj-five  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  in  the  apostolic  chair,  and  in  this  long  chain 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  successive  Vicars  of  Christ,  there 
has  not  been  wanting,  for  1850  years,  one  single  hnk  in 
the  succession.  Through  those  Vicars  of  Christ  we  Catho- 
lics have  received  the  one  faith  transmitted  from  age  to 
age,  from  link  to  link,  without  corruption,  change,  or  alter- 
ation. Christ  promised  to  be  for  ever  with  that  Church, 
founded  on  Peter,  and  Christ  could  not  depart  from  His 
uneiTing  word.  Ko  historian  has  ever  dared  to  contradict 
the  fact  of  an  unbroken  successorship  in  the  Bishops  of 
Rome ;  and  I  therefore  ask  the  Protestant  Curate  of  Bray 
is  not  this  fact  a  visible  and  undeniable  substantiation  of 
the  promise  of  Christ  to  His  Church  ?  And  is  not  every 
external  mark  of  Truth  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  Church 
alone?  Unity,  Sanctity,  Catholicity,  Indefectibility,  Suc- 
cession, and  Apostolicity,  are  all  her's !  The  same  she 
was  in  the  days  of  St.  Peter,  the  immediate  vicar  of 
Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  Cathohc  Church  and  its  Doc- 
trines, the  same  she  is  now,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time.  "  Non  vincetur  Ecclesia,  non  eradicabitur,  nee 
cedet  quibushbet  tentationibus."  "  The  Church  shall  not 
be  overcome ;  it  shall  not  be  rooted  up  ;  nor  shall  it  give 
way  to  any  temptations." — St.  Augustine. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  almost  numberless  absur- 
dities of  the  separatists  from  the  one  true  Church  is  the 
assertion  that  we  Catholics  are  denied  the  free  use  and 
reading  of  the  Bible.     And  you,  also,  sir,  make  this  aver- 
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meut  against  us  in  your  unvrorthy  Tract.  Now,  such 
is  not  the  fact;  for  there  are  but  few  Catholics  without  a 
Bible,  who  can  afford  to  have  one.  So  much  stress  is  laid 
on  this  particular  point  by  Protestants,  that,  according  to 
their  present  doctrine,  the  possession  of  a  Bible  is  an 
essential  requisite  for  salvation !  In  a  word,  "  read  your 
Bible,  and  all  is  right  with  you."  Allow  me  to  term  this 
doctrine  of  Protestants  by  its  proper  name,  sheer  humhug; 
for  all  Protestants,  as  well  as  the  Curate  of  Bray,  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  founded  on 
the  Bible,  and  that  from  the  time  of  the  evangelists  to 
the  present  moment  the  Bible  has  been  preserved  in  all  its 
original  purity  of  text  and  meaning,  by  the  Catholic 
Church  alone. 

It  was  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  councils  of  her 
assembled  bishops,  that  gathered  together  the  scattered 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  single  book,  and  called 
it  the  Bible,  which  means  the  Boole, — the  sacred  book  of 
God  and  the  Church.  It  was  the  Catholic  Church  that 
preserved  the  Bible  amidst  all  heathen  and  barbarian 
persecutions  for  fifteen  centuries  before  Protestantism  was 
dreamed  of — Protestantism,  the  most  clumsy,  and  botched, 
and  codeless  of  all  past  or  existing  heresies.  It  was  the 
Catholic  Church  that  translated  the  Bible  into  almost 
every  language  of  the  world;  and  some  of  those  trans- 
lations were  made  in  the  very  earhest  ages,  and  most  of 
them  before  the  Protestant  Reformation  I  And  yet,  you, 
Mr.  Tomlinsou,  and  your  deluded  Anglican  Protestors  have 
the  unblushing  effrontery  to  claim  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Bible  I  It  is  just  like  everything  that  relates  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Anglican  heresy,  in  which  all  is  absurdity  upon 
absurdity,  and  nothing  but  absurdity !  I ! 

If  the  ownership  and  reading  of  the  Bible  constituted 
the  only  sure  means  of  salvation  to  the  Christian,  let 
me  ask  Mr.  Tomlinsou  what  has  become  of  our  ancestors 
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of  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  before  the  art 
of  printing  was  discovered  ?  But  we  are  told  in  the  Sacred 
Book  that  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God;"  and  moreover,  the  command  given  to 
the  apostles  was, — "  Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  all  na- 
tions ;"  and  again,  "  he  that  heareth  you  heareth  me,"  &c. 
It  was  then  by  preaching,  that  is,  by  word-of-mouth  teach- 
ing, that  Christ  ordered  his  apostles  and  followers  to  ex- 
pound the  Gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  not 
by  reading  the  Gospel,  but  by  hearing  the  Gospel,  that 
the  people  were  to  be  taught  the  Christian  Rule  of  Faith, 
and  indeed  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  first  century  that 
the  Four  Evangelists  completed  their  writings;  so  that 
tradition,  and  not  the  written  Bible,  was  the  only  rule  of 
Christian  Faith  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  and  by  tra- 
dition many  nations  were  converted  to  Christianity.  And 
as  Protestants  refuse  to  admit — for  their  own  convenience 
— their  faith  in  tradition,  I  must  here  insert  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  making  Faith  in  tradition  absolutely  obliga- 
1017: — "Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
our  epistle."  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 

Do  we  not  see  the  sad  efi'ects  of  the  pretended  and 
assumed  right  0^ private  judgment  in  relation  to  matters  of 
faith,  arising  from  a  false  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
multitude  of  sects  that  now  infest  the  world  with  their 
infidelity  and  their  inconsistencies.  And,  for  the  most  part, 
these  miserable  innovations  are  the  pestiferous  off- shoots 
of  the  Anglican  heresy. 

If  each  person  were  to  select  from  the  Testament  his 
own  means  of  salvation,  let  me  ask  where  was  the  neces- 
sity of  Chi-ist  forming  a  Church,  and  appointing  apostles 
and  pastors  to  teach  and  instruct  His  followers?  On  St. 
Augustine  being  told  that  some  one  had  read  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,    and  had  understood   them,    the  saint 
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remarked — "Is  it  so?  You  dare  not  read  Terence  without 
a  master;  innumerable  commentators  are  required  for  the 
sense  of  each  poet ;  yet  you  fear  not  to  read  the  holy  Book 
T\athout  a  guide,  and  dare,  without  a  preceptor,  to  pro- 
iiounce  your  judgment  upon  it."  It  Mas  by  authority,  and 
not  by  individual  inspiration  or  private  interpretation  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  first  established :  and  by 
authority  alone  can  it  be  preserved  and  propagated. 

I  must  here  remind  you  in  plain  words  that  the  Protes- 
tant sect  was  commenced  by  Martin  Luther  in  1517,  and 
Protestants  first  called  themselves  so  in  1529,  before 
which  time  they  did  not  exist.  How  therefore  could  that 
be  Christ's  Church  which  did  not  exist  for  1500  years 
after  the  Christian  religion  was  established  by  Christ 
Himself?  And  ivliat  is  the  definition  of  Protestantism? 
There  is  none  beyond  that  stated  by  Dr.  Watson,  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Landafi*,  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy  in 
1795,  in  which  he  says:  "Protestantism  consists  in  be- 
lieving what  each  one  pleases,  and  in  professing  what  he 
believes."  Precisely  so;  and  no  one  could  describe  it 
better,  if  it  only  had  this  addendum — "  that  belief  in  all 
or  any  part  of  Scripture  is  merely  optional"  with  schisma- 
tics of  all  denominations. 

Now,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  let  me  ask  you  where  is  sanctity 
to  be  found  but  in  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church?  The  Originator  was  Sanctity  itself,  and  in  its 
perpetuation  through  past  ages  we  have  seen  the  Church 
to  withstand  and  overcome  the  most  wily  and  daring 
assaults  that  human  effort  could  devise,  or  Satanic  bold- 
ness could  essay.  But  yet  the  Church  has  ever  triumphed, 
and,  surrounded  in  every  age  by  its  Saints,  its  Martyrs, 
and  its  Confessors — the  body  guard,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Spouse  of  Chi'ist — we  behold  "the  one  Faith,  the  one 
Baptism,  the  one  God,  and  Father  of  all,"  transmitted  to 
us  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  purely  to-day,  as  when  it  was 
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first  preached  by  the  Apostles,  on  their  mission  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  If  it  were  not  so,  Christ  would  not 
have  maintained  His  promise,  to  be  with  it  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  And  could  Christ  make  a  false  promise? 
And  if  not  with  that  Church,  which  has  existed  for 
1850  years,  in  what  other  Church  has  His  word  been 
kept? 

There  has.  moreover,  been  a  perpetuation  of  divine 
miracles  in  the  Church,  from  its  first  foundation,  which 
cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  adverse  and  infidel  his- 
torians. The  Almighty,  for  His  own  wise  purposes,  has 
frequently  delegated,  in  every  age,  down  to  the  present 
time,  His  miraculous  powers  to  the  sacred  ministers 
of  His  Church  on  earth.  But  never  have  we  heard  of  a 
single  instance  of  such  power  having  been  confided  to  a 
minister  out  of  the  one  true  Church.  It  is,  however,  a 
well-known  fact,  recorded  by  several  vrriters,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  one  mii-acle  was  at- 
tempted  by  the  notorious  Calvin,  and  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  might  cite  more  than  five  difi'erent  authorities. 
Hieronymus  Balsec  was,  however,  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact, 
and  relates,  that  Calvin,  wishing,  for  some  purpose  of  imposi- 
tion on  his  deluded  followers,  to  perform  a  quasi  miracle, 
bribed  a  certain  Brulaeus  to  feign  death,  and  Brulseus 
having  done  so,  the  arch -reformist  called  him  again  to 
life,  but  in  vain — Brulseus  could  not  obey,  for  he  became, 
in  reality,  that  which  he  feigned — motionless  and  dead! 
TeiTified  at  this  awful  mockery  of  the  Divine  Power,  no 
similar,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  miracle  is  recorded  of  the 
Reformers.  But  why  speak  of  miracles  or  sanctity,  in 
connexion  with  a  heresy  that  was  raised  and  nurtured  for 
the  pui*poses  of  adultery,  fornication,  plunder,  and  rapine, 
with  all  their  concomitant  sinful  abominations,  by  such 
iniquitous  characters  as  Luther,  HaiTy  VIII.,  Calvin, 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell !     To  associate  religion,  or  ought 
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appertaining  to  God,  with  such  demoniacal  names,  is 
almost  a  blasphemy ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  these  were  the  ^ery 
Founders  and  permier  Apostles  of  the  EugUsh  Church! 
And  you,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  are  a  licensed  expounder  of  the 
Reformation  imnciples,  set  up  by  those  worthies  I 

Thirdly — I  am  a  Catholic,  owing  to  the  religions  forti- 
tude of  my  faithful  Irish  ancestors,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
life,  and  loss  of  fortune,  adhered  to  the  Faith  once  de- 
livered by  St.  Patrick,  when  delegated  by  Rome  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  As  I  am  one  of 
those  who  prefer  a  single  fact  to  a  thousand  assertions, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  my  grand-father  inherited  a  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  in  our  family  for  nearly  six  centu- 
ries. It  had  escaped  even  that  rapacious  monster — that 
accursed  specimen  of  an  English  Nero — Oliver  Cromwell; 
but  the  Bill  of  Discovery  against  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty by  Catholics  having  been  invented  by  the  Protestant 
legislature,  my  grand- father  was  called  upon  either  to  re- 
nounce his  faith,  or  to  give  up  his  lands.  Unwilling  to 
preserve  his  temporal  wealth  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  religious 
convictions,  honor,  and  conscientious  peace  of  mind,  the 
faithful  old  Catholic  flung  his  temporalities  to  the 
devil,  and  clung  to  the  faith  of  Christ!  The  old  man 
had  three  children,  and  to  each  of  the  three  the  father's 
property  was  offered,  if  he  would  only  read  his  re- 
cantation, but  by  each  one  in  turn,  the  profen-ed  per- 
jured, hellish  bait  was  spurned,  and  the  estate  of 
2,000  acres  was  confiscated  by  the  Crown!  I  am  no 
family  egotist  in  this  narration,  for  the  same  story  of 
their  fore-fathers'  fidelity  and  sacrifices,  by  which  they 
became  Confessors  of  the  Faith,  may  be  told  by  thousands 
of  other  Irish  Catholics,  as  weU  as  by  me.  And  all  those 
persecutions  and  robberies  of  the  Catholics,  were  enacted  by 
the  Protestants  for  the  object,  forsooth,  of  "  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious liberty !''     Was  there  ever  a  more  disgusting  hum- 
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bug!  a  humbug  plaj^ed  off  even  to  the  present  hour,  by 
the  descendants  of  the  original  spoUators  of  the  CathoHc, 
such  as  the  Paissells  of  Woburn-abbey,  and  other  pseudo- 
heroes  of  "  Civil  and  rehgious  liberty! 

True  to  the  principle  of  maligning  and  persecuting  that 
which  they  have  deserted,  and  spoliated  on  the  desertion, 
we  find  the  champion  of  the  Russell  family  now  endea- 
vom-ing  to  em-ancipate  unbelievers  in  Christ,  the  very  Jews 
themselves,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  fullest  participation 
of  freedom,  whilst,  at  the  same  moment,  he  is  enacting 
the  severest  penalties  against  the  Catholic  Christian!! 

So  much  for  my  third  reason  for  being  a  Catholic! 

And  can  that  be  a  pure  form  of  religion,  that  was  thus 
established  by  acts  of  unholy  violence,  and  by  the  most 
monstrous  iniquity  of  tempting  the  child  to  rob  its  parent  ? 
Spoliation,  adultery,  incest,  perjury,  fornication,  and  a 
breach  of  all  the  Commandments,  was  the  foundation  of 
Protestantism,  and  as  it  commenced,  so  it  continues  to 
the  present  moment. 

And  the  charity  of  Protestantism!  Where  is  the 
charity  of  your  English  church  {church,  indeed!)  that 
compels  you  and  every  parson,  and  minister,  and  Pro- 
testant ofiicial  in  the  United  Kingdom,  before  he  receives 
a  place  from  Government,  to  swear  on  the  Holy  Bible, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  is  damnable — in  plain  words, 
that  all  Catholics  must  be  damned  for  all  eternity! 

In  one  sentence  of  your  tract  you  presume  to  address 
the  people  of  Bray  as  "wiz/  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  " 
and  you  do  so  with  all  the  presumptuous  solemnity  of 
right!  Why,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  which  every  Catho- 
lic, and  every  Jew,  and  you  yourself  must  thoroughly 
know  and  beheve,  you  are  as  much  a  priest  of  the  Most 
High,  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  as  that 
beautiful  countrywoman  of  ours,  Lola  Montes ! !  The  only 
pretension  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  Anglican  shadow  of  a 
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Church,  as  you  all  must  and  do  acknowledge,  is  the  ordi- 
nation that  a  few  of  the  early  Reformers  are  alleged  to 
have  received  from  some  of  the  unfortunate  English  apos- 
tate bishops.  It  is  well  known  from  Courayer,  the  ablest 
defender  of  Anglican  ordinations,  that  the  words  essentially 
necessary  to  confer  spiritual  powers,  were  omitted  in  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (the 
boy- head  of  the  Anglican  heresy)  ;  which  ordinal  was 
afterwards  changed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when 
orders  were  already  lost,  and  the  chain  of  apostolic  ordi- 
nation broken !  And  what  was  the  object  of  those 
changes,  and  what  the  object  of  tho.se  additions  to  i\iQ  first 
form,  but  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  insufficiency,  and 
a  declaration  of  the  nullity  of  all  ordinations  collated  from 
the  year  1550  to  1662 — a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  !  We  also  know  from  history,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  bishops,  and  bishops  by  wholesale,  and  with 
wonderful  brevity  of  function !  It  is  a  hard  truth,  sir,  and 
you  heretics  all  know  and  feel  it  well,  that  your  ovi\j preten- 
sion to  Holy  Orders  comes  from  the  first  pervert  English 
bishops,  who,  by  using  a  defective  ordinal,  could  not  pos- 
sibly confer  the  Sacrament  of  Orders,  and  whose  only 
after- power  was  deriveable  from  him  to  whom  they  sold 
themselves — the  arch-priest  of  all  heresy — the  devil ! 

Your  appointment,  sir,  to  your  "  Anglican- Church-place - 
of-emolument"  is  purely  a  temporal  one,  and  its  validity  of 
action  is  precisely  from  the  same  authority — that  of  go- 
vernment— which  has  appointed  to  his  place  that  invaluable 
officer  of  the  Dublin  police — serjeant  Stokes! 

In  reference  to  the  main  object  of  your  tract,  I  must 
say  that  there  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  the  venom- 
ous rancour  with  which  the  Mother  of  God  is  attacked 
by  you  and  by  all  your  brother  parsons.  As  if  to  prove 
the  impurity  of  the  Reformers,  you  are  always  assailing 
the  very  "  Mirror  of  Purity"    itself.      She  is    invariably 
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the  first  object  of  attack  from  heretics ;  but  sir,  go  on,  go 
on :  the  "  Mater  inviolata^'  is  blessed,  and  thanked,  and 
venerated,  and  supplicated  by  all  that  is  pure  and  holy 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  her  intercession  is 
even  invoked  to  secure  her  Son's  forgiveness  of  those  who, 
like  you,  attack  and  malign  His  doctrine  and  His  Church. 
In  plain,  honest  terms,  sir,  am  I  not  better  and  safer  in 
thinking  of,  and  speaking  of,  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  did  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  thousands 
of  other  Catholic  saints,  than  in  vilifying  her  with  the  An- 
glican ivould-he  vicar  of  Bray!  But  do  your  best,  sir;  for 
your  pigmy  Bray-ing  thunderbolts  in  support  of  English 
heresy  are,  believe  me,  perfectly  harmless.  In  your 
attempts  to  lessen  the  veneration  decreed  and  accorded  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Mother  of  Christ,  you  will  be 
just  as  successful  as  if  you  endeavoured  to  quench  the 
flames  of  Vesuvius  with  a  wig  full  of  water  ! 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  what  is  my  decided 
opinion  of  the  real  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  only  essential  points  upon  which  you  and 
all  the  adherents  of  the  Anglican  Church  seem,  by  com- 
mon assent,  to  agree.  I  omit,  of  course,  the  original  and 
grand  primary  substratum  of  all  Protestantism,  which,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  consists  of  ^^  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;"" 
for,  take  these  away,  and  the  very  skeleton  of  the  Refor- 
mation will  at  once  become  invisible.  But  I  come,  sir,  to 
those  every-day  articles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which 
may  be  reduced  fi-om  thirty. nine  to  three  in  number: 

1.  An  insuperable  aversion  to,  and  hatred  of  ^he  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Immaculate  Mother  of  our  Redeemer. 

2.  An  unconquerable  fear  of  the  Pope.  In  fact,  a  far 
greater  dread  and  terror  of  Christ's  Vicar  upon  earth  than 
of  the  very  devil  himself :  and 

.3.  An  absolute  renunciation  of  all  control  over  the  pas- 
sions. 
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I  have  many  authorities  for  this  my  third  Article  of 
Protestantism ;  and  among  them  Bucer,  one  of  the  early 
Reformers,  and  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  who  bears  testimony  to  my  assertion  in  the 
following  words: — "  The  gi'cater  part  of  the  people  seem 
to  have  embraced  the  Anglican  Church  in  order  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  discipline,  and  the  obligation  of  fasting^ 
penance^  &c.,  which  lay  upon  them  in  the  time  of  Popery, 
and  to  live  at  their  pleasure,  enjoying  their  lust  and  appe- 
tites without  control.  They  therefore  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  the  doctrine  that  ice  are  justified  hj  faith  alone,  and  not 
hy  good  works,  having  no  relish  for  them." 

I  might  here  insert  similar  opinions  regarding  the  Re- 
formed Church,  from  Erasmus,  Camden,  Latimer,  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  a  hundred  other  Protestant  writers,  all  prov- 
ing the  detestable  means  that  originated,  and  the  diabolical 
effects  that  followed,  the  so-called  Reformation.  I  will 
add  another  extract,  and  that  from  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the  Re- 
formation, who,  writing  his  opinion  of  the  effects  of  the 
reform,  says,  *'  lechery^  oppression,  j^ride,  covetousness,  and 
a  hatred  and  scorn  of  all  religion,  were  generally  spread 
amongst  all  people,  hut  chiefly  among  those  of  the  higher 
ranJcs^ 

I  will  only  indulge  in  one  more  extract,  and  that 
shall  be  from  the  writings  of  the  learned  Viscount  Fitz- 
wiUiam,  a  Protestant,  who  thus  wrote,  not  of  the  Protes- 
tant, but  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus: 

"  How  am  I  struck  with  admiration,  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  antiquity  of  this  venerable  Roman  Church ; 
its  vast  extent ;  the  majority,  the  magnificence,  the  sym- 
metry of  its  edifices ;  its  immutable  stability,  amid  all  the 
persecution  which  it  has  undergone ;  its  admirable  discipline, 
which  seems  traced  out  by  the  hand  of  supernatural  wis- 
dom; the  impotence  of  its  adversaries,  notwithstanding  all 
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their  sophistry,  invectives,  and  calumnies;  when  I  contem- 
plate the  dignity,  the  virtue,  the  talents  of  its  apologists ; 
the  vices,  the  dishonesty,  of  its  first  assailants ;  the  total 
extinction  of  so  many  sects,  which  have  risen  up  against 
it;  the  little  consistency  of  the  present  sects;  their  varia- 
tions on  points  of  doctrine,  &c." 

There,  Sir,  is  a  picture  of  Christ's  church  upon  earth, 
and  of  her  spurious  antagonists ;  and  sketched,  too,  by  a 
Protestant ;  but  how  he  continued  one,  with  such  opinions 
of  Catholicity,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  having  pre- 
ferred, like  too  many  others,  alas!  the  temporalities  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  the  spiritual  inheritance 
promised  to  those  only  who  are  within  the  bounds  of  the 
"  one  fold,  of  which  Christ  is  the  shepherd." 

If  we,  Catholics,  could  condescend  to  triumph  over  here- 
tics, schismatics,  infidels,  proselytes,  and  separatists  of  eveiy 
description,  and  non- description,  have  we  not  a  legitimate 
triumph  in  the  glorious  oft- declared  immutability  of  our 
Faith?  "What  the  first  Christians  believed  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome,  we  believe — no  more,  and  no  less,  for 
Christ's  eternal  promise  is  with  us — "  And,  lo!  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world;" — Matt,  xviii. 
19,  20. 

And  are  not  all  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church  unani- 
mous on  its  BDiUTABiLiTY,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
Church  without  unity?  The  illustrious  St.  Cyprian  has 
written  thus  on  the  subject : — "He  that  does  not  hold  this 
UNITY  and  immutability  of  the  Church,  can  he  think  that 
he  holds  the  faith?  He  that  opposes  and  withstands  the 
Chm'ch,  can  he  trust  that  he  is  in  the  Church?  The 
blessed  Paul  teaches  the  same  thing,  and  shows  the  sacred 
character  of  unity,  saying,  '  One  body  and  one  spirit,''  &c. ; 
which  unity  it  is  our  duty  firmly  to  hold  and  to  vindicate. 
*'  Quam  unitatem  firmiter  tenere,  et  vindicare  debemus." — 
(De  unitate  Ecclesise.) 
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Bnt  if  I  were  to  proceed  with  my  quotations,  this 
letter  would  extend  to  the  size  of  a  volume,  and,  there- 
fore, I  must  come  to  a  conclusion;  and,  as  I  do  so,  I 
must  re-iterate  that  which  I  stated  somewhere  at  my  com- 
mencement, that  I  cannot  conceive  how  common  sense 
(uninfluenced  by  temporal  motives)  can  mislead  any  one 
from  "  the  One  True  Church."  Either  the  Jew  or  the 
Catholic;  there  is  no  mid-way  in  religion. 

And  nowj  Sir,  ere  I  conclude,  let  me  remind  you,  that 
there  is  one  sure  and  positive  means  of  discovering  the 
only  way  to  salvation^  by  those  who  *'  sit  in  darkness, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  that  means  is  hy  prayer. 
Our  Blessed  Redeemer  has  said,  "  Ask,  and  you  shall  re- 
ceive ;  seek,  and  you  shall  find ;"  and,  if  a  preference  can  be 
given  from  the  Almighty's  infinite  treasury  of  mercy  to 
any  particular  petition,  assuredly,  the  gi'ace  of  knowledge 
of  the  one  pure  faith,  will  be  given  to  those,  who  ask  it 
with  humility  and  perseverance.  In  the  earnest  haste  with 
which  I,  an  humble,  and  most  unworthy  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  have  penned  the  preceding  pages,  I  may 
have  said  some  things  bitter  and  unpalatable,  but  the  in- 
sidiousness  of  your  tract,  a  missive  intended  for  circulation 
among  God's  own — the  poor  and  humble  of  heart — and  the 
OBJECT  of  that  tract,  and  of  its  anathematized  vilifications, 
being  the  one  whom  all  generations,  even  the  very  here- 
tics themselves,  shall  call  blessed — she  whom  we  Catholics 
venerate,  and  exult  in  her  veneration;  when  such  are 
the  compounds  of  your  tract,  it  is  only  to  be  wondered 
that  my  letter  is  so  sparing  of  yom-  feelings,  and  of  your 
heretical  sect.  But  though  I  have  thus  written,  believe 
me,  sir,  that  I  am  not  devoid  of  Christian  benevolence  and 
charity,  but  that  I  earnestly  desire  the  eternal  salvation  of 
all  my  fellow  creatures,  and  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  among  the 
number.  Pray  then,  I  entreat  you,  for  that  grace  which 
has  been  honestly  sought  and  happily  obtained  by  so  many 
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of  your  ci-devant  confreres  and  infinitely  your  superiors  in 
learning  and  piety,  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  other  places.  Like  these  new  Confessors  of 
the  Faith,  discard  from  your  mind  the  allurement  of  tempo- 
ralities^ and  repose  your  hope  and  your  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  whom  alone  is  known  the  inmost  secrets 
of  our  hearts,  and  who  alone  foresees  all  those  who  shall 
ultimately  be  his  "  by  faith  and  good  works."  Imitate 
those  neophytes  in  the  Church,  whose  happiness  consists  in 
having  left  all  of  this  life,  in  fulfilment  of  the  precept  in  the 
Gospel,  to  follow  their  crucified  Redeemer.  Imitate  them 
in  their  renunciation  of  the  conflicting,  confused,  inconsis- 
tent, opposing,  and  blasphemous  doctrines  of  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, and  Zuinglius,  the  diabolical  inventors  and  heresiarchs 
of  the  Reformation,  and  seek  admission  into  that  one 
fold  of  which  Christ  is  the  Shepherd,  and  through  which 
alone  salvation  is  attainable. 

And  if  anything  I  have  here  written  leads  to  that  happy 
result,  this  letter  has  not  been  written  for,  and  addressed 
to  you  in  vain,  by 

Your  Catholic  well-wisher, 

FIDELIS. 


THE   END. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   ROUND   TOWERS  OF   IRELAND. 

fhe  origin  and  use  of  the  towers  hitherto  unknown. 
— Form,  Masonry,  and  Architectural  Features  op 
THE  Round  Towers — Probable  number  of  the  Round 
Towers  in  Ireland.— Found  near  ancient  Churches. 
— Their  great  age — Various  Theories  respecting 
them.— The  Name  of  the  Round  Tower  in  Irish,  and 

THE   light    it    throws    ON    THE    SUBJECT.— It    MEANS    A 

Reed-house — They  were  ancient  Baptisteries. — 
Description  of  the  ancient  Christian  Baptisteries 
of  the  early  Christians  in  other  countries  by 
writers  ancient  and  modern. — Many  features  of 
the  Round  Towers  prove  that  they  were  of  the 
same  class. — The  Round  Tower  of  Brechin  in 
Scotland. — The  Round  Tower  of  Keneigh  in  the 
County  of  Cork. — In  the  early  ages  Baptism  was 
performed  by  Immersion. — Easter  and  Pentecost 
the  principal  periods  for  solemn  Baptisms— The 
lowest  compartment  of  the  Round  Tower,  the  place 
for  baptism,  has  no  light,  or  window. — The  Meaning 
OF  the  four  windows  facing  the  cardinal  points. — 
The  ancient  Baptisteries  called  Houses  of  Illumi- 
nation.— Tradition  couples  fire  or  light  with 
THE  Round  Towers. — White  lime-stone  not  used  in 
THEWALLs  of  THE  Towers. — The  Reed  the  model  of  the 
Round  Tower. — Peculiar  features  of  the  reed. — 
The  Round  Tower  generally  single. — Two  in  a  few 
places. — Stumps  of  Towers. — Miniature  Towers — 
Architecture  of  the  Towers  resembles  that  of  the 
old  Churches. — The  Round  Tower,  or  Reed-house 
an  emblematic  structure. — A  very  ancient  manu- 
script Baptismal  Ritual  of  Ireland  throws  light  on 
the  Reed-house.— The  Round  Tower  a  proof  of 
early  Christian  Civilization,  and  of  an  early 
connection  with  the  East. 


[s  it  not  a  shame  and  a  wonder  that  the  true 
dea  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Round  Towers 
)f  Ireland,  should  have  been  buried  in  the 
iarkness  of,  perhaps,  a  thousand  years  ?     Yet  it 
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is  SO.  These  objects,  so  striking  and  remarkable, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  many  Essays, 
and  of,  almost,  innumerable  discussions.  Still, 
no  published  theory  respecting  them  has  been 
accepted,  as  true  or  as  satisfactory,  by  public 
opinion.  The  latest  distinguished  writer  on 
Irish  history  says,  that  "  probably  the  question 
of  their  origin  and  of  their  use  will  for  ever  remain 
in  obscurity."  In  the  face  of  such  discourage- 
ment and  failure,  it  requires  no  slight  energy  to 
approach  the  subject  now  with  a  hope  of  success. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe 
briefly  the  general  features,  form,  and  charac- 
teristics of  these  ancient  structures.  They  are 
round,  or  circular,  stone  edifices,  varying  in 
height  from  fifty,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or 
forty  feet,  and  in  circumference  from  forty, 
to  sixty,  or  more,  feet  at  the  base.  They  are 
tapering,  or  slightly  lessening  in  size,  from  the 
foundation  upwards  ;  and  they  terminate  at  the 
top  in  a  conical  head,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
or  perhaps  twenty,  feet  high.  This  cap  or  top 
sometimes  exhibits  a  projection  in  a  ring  or 
cornice,  at  the  point  where  it  springs  from  the 
hody  of  the  tower,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it 
terminated  in  a  stone  cross.  At  the  base,  the 
tower,  also,  usually  projects  outwards,  in  the 
form  of  two  or  three  steps,  in  so  many  courses 
of  circular  masonry.  In  many  cases,  especially 
where  there  is  not  a  solid  rock  foundation,  these 
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are  only  partially  visible  above  the  soil.  The 
wall  at  the  base,  is  never  less  than  three  feet 
thick,  and  is  sometimes  even  five  feet,  when 
required  by  the  height  and  massiveness  of  the 
superstructure.  The  body  of  the  tower  is 
divided  into  stories,  or  landings,  varying  from 
four  to  eight  in  number,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  tower  ;  and  the  distance  between  each  of 
the  stories  is  about  twelve  feet.  Each  of  the  stories 
is  lighted  by  an  opening,  or  window,  indiffer- 
ently placed  east,  west,  north,  or  south  ;  but  the 
upper  story,under  the  conical  head,  is  generally 
lighted  by  four  windows  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
The  lowest  story,  at,  or  under,  the  doorway,  has 
no  window  or  aperture  w^hatever  for  the  trans- 
mission of  light.  The  windows  in  the  stories  arc 
generally  narrow  and  small,  and  only  one  in 
each ;  while,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  upper- 
most story,  tliere  are  two  or  three  openings  or 
windows,  in  addition  to  those  facing  the  cardinal 
points.  The  character  of  the  door  is  very  pecu- 
liar. In  some  instances  it  is  placed  in  the  waif, 
only  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then 
varies  in  elevation  till  it  reaches  twenty-four,  or 
perhaps,  thirty  feet,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
building.  Its  average  height,  however,  is,  per- 
^haps,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  there  is  over  it  an  aperture,  or  window, 
[by  its  largeness,  resembling  a  second  door.  The 
Sdoorways  are  generally  small,   and  hanging  in 
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from  the  perpendicular.  The  heads  of  them  are 
sometimes  square,  being  formed  by  a  stone  lintel, 
sometimes  semicircular,  formed  by  an  arch,  or 
hollowed  stone,  and  sometimes  angular,  being 
formed  of  two  massive  stones,  hanging  in  from 
the  perpendicular  sides,  and  meeting  at  the  apex. 
The  tops  of  the  windows  present  the  same  varied 
features.  The  masonry  of  the  towers  resembles 
that  of  the  ancient  churches,  but  is  more  solid 
and  substantial.  There  is  in  them  the  same 
irregular  laying  of  the  stones  in  the  style  called 
Cyclopean,  and  also  the  grouting,  or  packing  of 
mortar,  in  the  centre  of  the  walls.  The  door- 
ways seldom  exhibit  any  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  but  there  is  sometimes  on  the  lintel,  or 
over  the  arch,  an  engraved  cross,  or  a  figure  of 
the  crucifixion  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  cornice  runs 
along  the  outer  edges.  The  round  tower  of 
Brechin  in  Scotland,  has  on  it  some  figures  or 
sacred  emblems  externally,  which  shall  be  noticed 
hereafter.  Immediately  under  the  conical  head 
of  the  Round  Tower  of  Devenish  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  is  a  richly-sculptured 
cornice,  in  which  are  introduced  four  human 
heads,  one  facing  each  of  the  cardinal  points. 

The  round  tower  is  invariably  found  standing 
near  an  old  church,  or  the  ruins  of  an  old  church, 
or  in  a  place  where  an  ancient  church  is  known 
to  have  existed. 

The  elevated  door  was  reached  by  a  flight  of 
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steps,  or  a  ladder  from  the  outside;  and  the  stories 
were  reached  by  a  ladder  erected  inside  from  one 
to  the  other.  In  them  the  different  landings 
were  formed  of  wooden  flooring,  for  the  joists  or 
supports  of  which  there  were  either  off-sets,  or 
resting-places,  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
walls.  In  many  of  the  towers  the  stories  are 
marked  externally  by  set-offs.  They  are  indi- 
cated in  the  one  at  Ardmore  by  bands  or  belts. 
The  ancient  stone  steps  to  the  door,  having, 
apparently,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  undergone 
many  repairs  and  restorations,  are  still  found 
in  connexion  with  the  perfect  round  tower  of 
Clondalkin,  near  Dublin.  They  wind  round, 
and  close  to,  the  outer  base,  resting  on  a  support 
of  stone  and  mortar  rubble-work,  and  they  spring 
from  a  point  on  the  south  side  which,  by  an  easy 
ascent,  leads  to  the  elevated  door  on  the  east. 
The  solidity  of  the  materials  and  of  the  work- 
manship in  the  walls  of  the  towers  has  been  well 
tested  and  proved  by  the  frosts,  heats,  storms, 
and  rains  of  many  hundred  years.  In  most  of 
them,  however,  the  sharp  conical  head  has  been 
injured  or  destroyed,  more,  probably,  by  the 
effects  of  lightning  than  any  other  cause.  It  is 
only  in  very  few  specimens  that  this  peculiar 
cap  is  perfect ;  but  they  all  possessed  it  at  one 
time.  Possibly,  not  a  few  owe  its  disappearance 
or  destruction,  to  Vandal  ignorance,  or  \'ulgar 
utility,  as  in  many   cases  it   might  have  been 
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removed  to  make  the  top  more  open  for  trans- 
mitting the  sound  of  a  bell.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  occurred  to  the  round  tower  of  Cloyne. 
About  the  year  1683  a  bell  was  hung  in  it.  The 
top  was  then  open ;  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  that  was  the  result  of  design  or  of  acci- 
dent. It  was  subsequently  struck  by  lightning 
and  the  bell  broken.  For  the  protection  of  the 
new  bell,  its  successor,  ten  feet  of  masonry  were 
added  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  This  part  was 
made  to  terminate  in  a  castellated  form,  instead 
of  the  ancient  conical  head.  The  inner  walls  of 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  Ardmore  have  been 
scooped  out,  or  cut  away,  to  permit  the  swinging 
of  a  bell,  though  the  conical  head  has  been  spared. 
There  were,  probably,  in  Ireland,  at  one  time, 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  curious  structures, 
of  which  seventy  or  eighty  now  remain  in  various 
stages  of  preservation  and  dilapidation.  The 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
professed  to  have  traced  out  the  existence  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  them.  Their  list, 
which  included  fallen  towers  as  well  as  those 
standing,  was  published  in  the  year  1845,  and  is, 
perhaps,  as  accurate  as  it  could  be  in  circum- 
stances of  the  kind.  Possibly,  it  was  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  real  number.  In  many  of  the 
towers  the  masonry  and  materials  are  of  a  very 
superior  and  durable  quality.  All,  however,  were 
of  the   same    form,  or   model,  that  is,  rotund. 
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tapering  to  the  top,  and  terminating  in  a  conical 
head. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, human  hands  have  assisted  the  elements 
in  obliterating  all  vestiges  ofmany  Round  Towers. 
This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Round 
Tower  of  Rosscarbery,  of  which  not  a  trace  now 
remains,  and,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Round 
Tower  which  stood  near  the  church  of  Saint 
Finbarr,  in  the  city  of  Cork.  In  the  year 
1720,  a  violent  storm  threw  down  the  Round 
Tower  of  Brigowne,  near  Mitchelstown,  leaving 
standing  of  it  only  a  fragment  or  stump  about 
fifteen  feet  high  from  the  base.  In  that  state  it 
continued  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  this 
fragment  was  taken  down,  and  the  stones  used 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  glebe-house  or  parson- 
age, in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
key-stone  or  lintel  over  the  door,  which  had  on 
it  an  inscribed  cross,  the  workmen  refused  to 
take  away ;  and  that  is  either  buried  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  or,  perhaps,  forms  there 
now  the  foot-stone  of  an  unknown  grave. 

Saint  Finneachan,  or  Finnchu,  was,  at  an 
early  period,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Brigowne. 
His  staff  or  crozier  was  kept  there  for  ages  as  a 
venerable  relic,  and  of  himself  there  is  in  the 
ancient  book  of  Lismore  a  curious  biography, 
replete,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  with  legends,  wonders,  and 
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supernatural  incidents.  Finncu  means  the  "  fair 
hero  or  warrior,"  a  name  which,  probably,  he 
obtained  because,  as  this  record  of  his  life  states, 
he  had  often,  even  on  the  battle-field,  personally 
assisted  his  friends,  in  the  cause  of  right  against 
might.  The  site  of  his  monastery  was  called 
Bruighe-amhane,  which  means  the  field  or  farm 
of  the  river.  Though  the  Round  Tower  and  mo- 
nastery have  disappeared,  the  ruins  of. the  old 
church  are  still  standing  there,  and  the  memory 
of  Finneachan  himself  lives  distinct  and  undy- 
ing in  the  local  traditions  of  the  people. 

The  age  of  the  towers  is  truly  great.  In  even 
the  twelfth  century,  at  the  period  of  the  English 
invasion,  legend  and  story  had  gathered  round 
them,  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity.  In 
recording  the  physical  wonders  of  Ireland,  an 
English  priest,  Sylvester  Gerald  Barry  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis),  who  had  come  with  King  John  to 
this  country,  says  that  the  fishermen  of  Lough 
Neagh,  at  certain  times,  saw  the  submerged 
round  towers  of  past  ages  shining  at  the  bottom 
of  that  lake.  Or,  as  the  poet  Moore  has  ren- 
dered it : — 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays, 

When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

Now,  what  was  the  use  or  origin  of  these 
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singular  structures  ?  By  many  they  have  been 
regarded  as  works  erected  under  the  reign  of 
Druidism,  and,  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  mysterious  system. 
Some,  with  Valiancy,  Dr.  Lanigan,  O'Brien, 
Dalton,  Beaufort,  and  Moore,  believed  that  they 
were  houses,  or  temples,  for  the  Pagan  fire-wor- 
ship, or  for  the  performance  of  some  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  old  Druidical  religion. 
Others,  with  Dr.  O'Connor,  thought  that  they 
were  used  by  the  Druids  as  observatories  for 
astronomical  purposes.  Others  have  said  that 
they  were  high  places  used  for  proclaiming,  by 
sound  or  light,  or  both,  the  Druidical  festivals  ; 
and  others,  with  Windele  and  Father  Horgan, 
maintained  that  they  were,  in  Pagan  times,  places 
of  sepulture,  or  mausoleums  for  distinguished 
personages.  All  these  theories  are  founded  on 
conjecture,  or  on  some  facts  or  circumstances 
from  which,  undoubtedly,  no  convincing  proof  can 
be  deduced. 

There  is  another  large  host  of  writers  and  anti- 
quaries who  claim  forthe  Round  Towers  a  Christian 
origin,  and  say  that  they  were  erected  for  some 
purpose  in  connexion  with  the  rites  and  practices 
of  the  Christian  religion.  On  the  particular  pur- 
pose or  object,  however,  for  which  they  were 
erected,  these  writers  are  not  agreed.  Some  say 
they  were  built  by  the  Danes  ;  but  for  what  use 
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they  know  not.  Others  say  that  they  were 
used  by  the  early  anchorites  as  penitential 
stations.  Others  assert  that  they  were  used  as 
beacons,  or  bell-towers,  in  connexion  with  ancient 
churches.  Lastly,  Dr.  Petrie,  whose  essay  on 
the  subject  obtained  a  prize  and  gold  medal 
from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  maintained  that 
they  were  intended  to  serve  as  belfries  and  also 
as  keeps,  or  places  of  strength,  in  which  the 
sacred  utensils,  books,  relics,  and  other  valuables 
of  the  adjoining  church  were  preserved,  and  into 
which  the  ecclesiastics  to  whom  they  belonged 
could  retire  for  security,  in  cases  of  sudden  pre- 
datory attacks. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  examine 
the  grounds  for  these  various  theories,  with  a 
view  to  their  refutation.  It  is  only  the  true 
theory  that  can  accomplish  the  work,  and,  if 
that  can  be  discovered,  it  will  demolish  all  these 
at  one  stroke.  But  with  respect  to  Dr.  Petrie's 
theory,  one  would  imagine  that  a  slight  and 
narrow  tower,  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  feet  high,  would  be  a  poor  place  to  fly  to 
with  one's  treasures,  when  a  few  stones  taken 
out  of  the  foundation  with  a  crow-bar  would 
soon  bring  the  whole  structure  crashing  to  the 
ground.  That  elevation,  too,  would  not  be  the 
best  suited  for  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  the 
transmission  of  its  sound,  especially  when  we 
know  how  small  were  the  bells  of  early  times. 
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compared  with  those  in  use  at  present.  Possibly, 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  never  having  pos- 
sessed any  treasure,  is  mainly  due  the  preserva- 
tion of  so  many  of  the  Round  Towers  to  this 
day. 

Perhaps,  according  to  our  motto,  Antiquam 
exqidrite  matrem, — ''Search  out  the  ancient 
mother" — the  name  of  the  Round  Tower  in  the 
Irish  language  may  throw  some  light  on  its  use 
and  origin.  In  the  Irish  Annals  and  old 
Chronicles  we  find  the  names,  Cloictheach,  and 
Cloigtheach  applied  to  the  Round  Towers  and  to 
other  structures.  Cloiciheach  means  "  the  house 
of  stone,"  and  cloigtheachy  "the  house  of  the 
bell,"  or  bellfry.  But  the  universal  popular 
name  of  the  Round  Tower  in  Munster,Connaught, 
and  other  Irish-speaking  parts  of  Ireland  is 
cuilceach,  or  cidctheach.  This  name  is  formed 
from  ciiilCy  "  a  reed,"  and  theach,  "  a  house,"  that 
is,  the  reed-house,  or  reed-shaped  structure. 
Thus,  the  people  have  always  said,  with  constant 
unerring  accuracy,  when  speaking  of  these  struc- 
tures, (T/zz/i^^^^/^  (7/2//;/^,the  Round  Tower  of  Cloyne; 
cuilceach  ColmaiUy  the  Round  Tower  of  Colman, 
(the  patron  saint) ;  cuilceach  Deaglain,  the  Round 
Tower  of  Deaglan  (of  Ardmore),  and  so  on. 
Some  have  said  that  cuilceach  is  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  cloigtheach,  "  the  bell-house."  It  is  no 
such  thing.  It  is  the  real,  true  name  of  the 
Round  Tower  in  Irish,  and  is  pronounced  by  the 
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people  with  unmistakable  accuracy.  There  is 
growing  in  the  bogs  and  rivers  of  Ireland  a  large 
kind  of  ctdlc,  or  reed,  with  a  conical  head,  which, 
in  form  and  shape,  resembles  the  lines  of  the 
Round  Tower,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  was  originally 
taken  as  the  model  for  it.  Any  one  looking  at 
the  perfect  Round  Tower  of  Ratoo  in  Kerry,  and 
at  the  reeds  growing  in  the  water  near  it,  must 
be,  at  once,  struck  by  the  great  resemblance  in 
shape  which  they  bear  to  one  another. 

But  what  meaning,  or  mystery,  is  there  in  the 
reed,  which  it  could  communicate  to  the  reed- 
house,  or  the  round  tower }  The  reed  is  an 
emblem  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and, 
naturally,  an  emblem,  or  indication,  of  the  water 
by  which  it  is  produced.  Our  Saviour  in  the 
Gospel  compares  Saint  John  to  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind.  ".What  went  you  out  into  the 
desert  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ?" 
Or,  as  it  is  in  the  Irish,  "  Ctdlc  Inasgah  leis  an 
iigaoith  f  Luke  vii.  24.  This  points  to  the  Round 
Towers  as  being  of  that  class  of  structures  called 
Baptisteries,  w^hich,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Churches, 
and  in  which  adults  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as 
young  persons,  were  baptised  by  immersion,  and 
received,  immediately  after,  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  from  the' hands  of  the  bishop. 
There  are  various  facts  and  circumstances,  to  be 
stated  hereafter,  which  I  think  will  place  this 
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matter  beyond  all  doubt.  As  a  preparation  for 
the  proof,  however,  it  will  be  useful  to  reproduce 
here  what  the  learned  French  writer,  Bergier, 
says  of  these  ancient  Baptisteries  in  his  Ency- 
clopedia of  Theology,  at  Article  Baptistere, 

"  The  early  Christians,  as  we  are  told  by  Saint 
Justin,  Martyr,  and  by  Tertullian,  had  no  other 
baptisteries  than  the  streams,  the  rivers,  lakes, 
or  the  sea,  near  which  they  happened  to  be,  or 
to  reside,  and  as,  at  times,  persecution  did  not 
permit  them  to  baptize  by  day,  they  went  there 
for  the  purpose  by  night,  and  they  sometimes 
baptized  in  private  houses.  But  when  the 
Christian  religion  was  embraced  and  protected 
by  the  emperors,  besides  the  churches,  particular 
structures  were  erected  specially  for  administer- 
ing baptism  in  them,  and  these  were  called 
baptisteries.  Some  authors  have  believed  that 
these  baptisteries  were  placed  within  the 
entrance  or  body  of  the  church,  as  are  our 
•baptismal  fonts  at  present.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  baptisteries  were  edifices  placed  altogether 
outside  the  churches,  and  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  their  external  walls.  The  words  of 
St.  Paulinus,  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
St.  Augustin,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
subject.  These  baptisteries  continued  to  be 
separated  from  the  churches  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  at  which  time  baptismal  fonts 
commenced  to  be  placed  in  the  inner  entrance 
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to  the  church,  such  as  that  in  which  Clovis  re- 
ceived baptism  from  the  hand  of  St.  Remis. 
This  usage,  afterwards,  became  general,  except 
with  respect  to  some  churches  which  continued 
to  retain  the  ancient  practice,  such  as  the  church 
of  Florence,  and  the  Episcopal  churches  of 
Tuscany,  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Latteran,  at 
Rome. 

"  These  edifices  were  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, considering  that  early  period  ;  and  bap- 
tism was  administered  in  them  by  immersion,  or 
by  dipping  the  whole  body  in  the  water ;  and, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  it  was  only  at 
the  two  most  solemn  festivals  of  the  year,  that 
is,  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost,  that  such  baptism 
was  administered.  The  immense  number  of 
persons  who  presented  themselves  for  baptism  on 
these  occasions,  and  the  necessity  of  baptizing 
females  separately  from  the  males,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  these  places  large.  In  them 
even  altars  and  other  matters  were  required  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  Confirmation  and 
of  the  Eucharist  to  the  neophytes  immediately 
after  their  baptism.  These  baptisteries  had 
different  names,  such  as  Piscina,  and  also  Houses 
of  Illumination,  &c.,  &c.,  all  referring  to  the 
graces  which  were  received  through  the  sacra- 
ments there  administered." 

"We  find  very  little  in  the  writings  of  the 
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ancients  relative  to  the  form  and  ornaments  of 
these  baptisteries.  The  following  is  what  Fleury 
has  collected  on  the  subject  from  the  writings  of 
St.  Athanatius,  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  of 
others  : — *  The  baptistery  was  generally  a  round 
building,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  descend, 
or  go  down,  a  few  steps  to  reach  the  water-font, 
or  bath.  The  baptistery  was  ornamented  with 
pictures  or  engravings  suitable  to  the  sacrament, 
and  provided  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to 
contain  the  holy  oils,  and  also  to  pour  out  the 
water.  These  had  often  on  them  the  figure  of 
a  lamb,  or  of  a  hind,  to  represent  the  lamb  in 
whose  blood  we  are  purified,  and  the  desire  of 
the  souls  who  sought  God,  like  the  hind  that 
panteth  for  the  waters.  There  was  on  them  the 
figure  or  image  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  also 
a  suspended  dove  of  gold  or  silver,  to  represent 
the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on  the 
baptismal  water.'  So  far  the  words  of  Fleury 
in  his  work  '  On  the  Manners  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tians {Mmirs  des  ajicicns  Chretiens)' "  Bergier  then 
continues  : — "  At  first  the  baptisteries  were  only 
in  the  episcopal  cities  or  towns  ;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  Ambro- 
sian  rite  does  not  permit  the  blessing  of  the  fonts, 
on  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  to  be  per- 
formed anywhere  but  in  the  metropolitan  church, 
from  which  the  parochial  churches  are  to  take 
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the  water  thus  blessed,  to  mix  it  with  the  water 
used  in  them  for  baptism.  In  the  church  of 
Meaux  it  is  the  custom  for  the  priests  of  the 
country  to  come  in,  and  assist  in  baptizing  the 
children,  from  Holy  Saturday  to  the  Saturday 
following,  in  the  fonts  of  the  cathedral  church." 

One  or  two  extracts  from  an  English  London 
Cyclopaedia  on  this  subject  of  the  ancient  bap- 
tisteries, may  be  of  some  service.  It  says  : — 
"  These  baptisteries  generally  stand  near  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong:  the  form  is, for  the 
most  part,  hexagonal,  although  many  are  circular. 
The  baptistery  of  Florence,  which  is  octangular, 
stands  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
cathedral,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood  a  very  fine 
octagonal  basin.  The  baptistery  of  Pisa  is  cir- 
cular. The  building  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and 
surmounted  with  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
and  on  it  is  placed  a  statue  of  St.  John.  The 
city  of  Ravenna,  and  the  episcopal  cities  of 
Tuscany,  have  also  their  baptisteries.  The  bap- 
tismal font,  or  basin,  was  always  placed  in  the 
building.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
baptismal  fonts  belonging  to  the  baptisteries 
began  to  be  placed  in  the  churches." — Pen7iy 
Cyclopcedia. 

Are  there  any  features  in  the  Irish  Round 
Towers  to  correspond  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  ancient  baptisteries  as  described  in  these 
extracts  }     There  are  many  ;  and  every  circum- 
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stance  connected  with  them  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  they  are  buildings  of 
this  class.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  found 
near  the  old  Episcopal  Churches,  where  the 
bishop  was  present  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation,  which,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  was  always  received  immediately 
after  baptism.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  East- 
ern, or  Greek,  Church  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Round  Towers,  in  many 
instances,  exhibit  the  figures  and  emblems  pecu- 
liar to  the  ancient  baptisteries. 

Firstly,  they  are  found  near  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  the  early  ages.  Among  these  are  to 
be  included  the  churches  of  monasteries  governed 
by  mitred  abbots,  who,  in  the  early  periods  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland,  performed  Episcopal 
functions  for  the  people  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. In  many  instances  a  small  diocese 
was  attached  to  a  monastery  thus  circumstanced. 
The  Irish  Annals,  especially  those  of  the  Four 
Masters,  make  frequent  mention  of  the  mitred 
abbot,  or  as  they  call  him,  "  bishop  and  abbot," 
in  recording  his  death  and  his  virtues,  or  some 
other  important  circumstance  connected  with 
him.  By  the  side  of  his  church  stood  the  ancient 
Round  Tower,  or  the  reed-house ;  and  there,  in 
many  instances,  it  stands  to-day,  when  the 
church  and  the  monastery  have  totally  disap- 
peared.    Those    who    received    the    waters   of 
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regeneration  in  the  lower  compartment  of  that 
baptistery,  were  immediately  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop-abbot,  and  they  were  also 
admitted  to  holy  communion.  This  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  fact,  hitherto  unexplained,  of 
the  Round  Tower  being  found  near  certain 
churches,  while  near  others  no  trace  of  it  has 
ever  been  seen. 

Secondly,  the  Irish  Round  Tower  has,  in  form, 
site,  and  emblem,  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
baptisteries.  These  were  round,  high,  and  large, 
and  so  is  the  Round  Tower.  They  were  generally 
placed  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church,  and  so  was  the  Round  Tower.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  door  in  our  ancient 
churches  was  always  placed  in  the  western  gable  ; 
and  in  that  direction,  at  a  little  distance  away, 
stands  the  aiilceach,  or  reed-house,  with  its 
elevated  door  generally  facing  the  door  of  the 
church.  In  some  instances  it  is  found  a  little  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  western  gable  of 
the  present  church  standing  near  it ;  but,  per- 
haps, that  present  church  is  only  a  successor  of 
the  original  sacred  structure  which  stood  more 
directly  opposite  to  its  reed-house.  The  door  of 
the  ancient  church  was  always  in  the  western 
gable,  and  the  Round  Tower  was  invariably  in 
that  direction.  Where  the  door  of  the  Round 
Tower  deviates,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  from 
due  east,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  west  end  of 
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its  early  church  was  a  little  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  of  it ;  for  the  door  of  the  tower  always  looked 
towards  the  door  of  the  church. 

The  emblems  will  fully  establish  our  theory. 
In  the  description  of  the  ancient  Baptis- 
teries it  is  stated  that  they  generally  had  an 
emblem,  a  figure,  or  image,  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist.  The  Irish  Round  Tower  is,  in  itself, 
an  emblem  of  him.  In  the  Gospel,  he  is  com- 
pared to  the  "  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,"  from 
the  circumstance,  perhaps,  of  his  having  appeared 
among  the  reeds,  when  baptizing  the  people  in 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  Round  Tower  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  called  the  reed- 
house,  and,  in  form  and  shape,  resembles  the 
large  reed  that  grows  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Ireland.  Here,  then,  in  every  case  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Saint,  as  also  of  the  water. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  in  the  description 
of  the  ancient  baptisteries  that  they  had  on  them 
often  an  image  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and  also 
of  a  lamb.  These  identical  figures  are  found  on 
one  of  the  Round  Towers.  In  Scotland,  there 
are  two  Round  Towers  in  exact  shape  and  form 
Hke  those  of  Ireland.  One  stands  near  the  old 
Episcopal  Church  of  Brechin,  the  other  near  the 
old  Episcopal  Church  of  Abernethy.  These  were 
manifestly  erected  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  who 
followed  their  countrymen,  Fearghus  Mor  and 
his  brothers,  into  Scotland,  when  Fearghus  was 
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elected  and  crowned  king  of  that  country  about 
the  year  500.  It  was  he  and  his  followers  who, 
for  this  occasion,  carried  the  famous  Lia-fail,  or 
"  Stone  of  Destiny,"  more  properly,  the  *^  Stone 
of  the  King,"  with  them,  from  Ireland,  to  serve 
at  his  coronation.  On  the  Round  Tower  of 
Brechin  is  the  figure  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
holding  a  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  a  cup  in  his 
hand.  Ledwich,  in  his  work  on  Irish  Antiquities, 
gives  a  good  lithograph  illustration  of  the  door- 
way of  this  tower  with  these  figures  on  the 
wall.  The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  to  convey 
a  representation  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  St.  John  in  the  Jordan,  as  it  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Gospel : — "  These  things  were  done  in 
Bethania  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  John  was 
baptizing.  The  next  day  John  saw  Jesus 
coming  to  him,  and  he  saith  :  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  behold  Him  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world." — John  i.  28,  29. 

St.  Luke  adds,  that  when  Jesus  was  baptized 
by  John,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  him  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  water.  The  figures  on 
Brechin  Round  Tower,  being  an  illustration,  or 
representation,  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ, 
indicate  that  this  structure  was  a  place  for  bap- 
tism, too.  But  what  means  the  cup  in  the  hand 
of  St.  John }  It  is  the  vessel  with  which  the 
water  was  poured  on  the  head,  or  body,  of  the 
person   to   be  baptized ;    a  circumstance  which 
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tells  US  that  in  these  reed-houses,  or  baptisteries, 
baptism  was  sometimes  performed  by  infusion, 
that  is,  by  pouring  the  water  on  the  body,  as 
well  as  by  immersion,  that  is,  by  dipping  the 
whole  body  in  the  water.  It  depended,  perhaps, 
much  on  the  health,  or  convenience,  of  the 
person,  as  to  what  way  he  was  to  receive  baptism, 
whether  by  immersion  or  infusion. 

These  figures  place  the  object  for  which  the 
Round  Towers  were  erected  beyond  all  doubt. 
Here  Ledwich  had  in  his  hands  the  silken  clue 
to  the  origin  and  use  of  that  tower  at  Brechin,  if 
he  had  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. But,  in  his  ardour  for  polemical  warfare, 
Ledwich  was  always  looking  out  for  horrors  and 
monsters  in  that  direction. 

Another  distinctive  feature,  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  baptisteries,  is  found  in  one  of  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland.  In  the  description  of  the  old 
baptismal  structures,  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  them 
were  of  an  hexagonal  form,  and  others  octangu- 
lar, and  that  the  bason,  or  font,  in  them  was 
often  octangular,  too.  Six  and  eight  were  mystic 
numbers.  The  one  was  emblematical  of  the 
manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  other  of 
the  eicfht  Beatitudes.  These  emblematical  num- 
bers  are  still  found  on  many  of  the  fonts  of 
ancient  churches  in  various  countries.    And,  as  if 
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in  a  special  manner,  to  indicate  the  class  of 
buildings  to  which  it  belongs,  a  lonely  Round 
Tower,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  has  on  its  external 
surface,  in  its  six  sides  and  six  angles,  the  old 
mystic  number  of  the  ancient  baptisteries.  The 
first  story  of  the  Round  Tower  of  Keneigh,  near 
Bandon,  is  of  the  hexagonal  form,  while  the  rest 
of  the  structure  from  that  to  the  summit  is  round. 
The  first  story,  or  lower  compartment,  was 
that  which  contained  within  it  the  bason  or 
baptismal  font ;  and  here  it  has  on  it  the  old 
emblem  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  allusion  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  Jesus,  as  he  came  out  of  the  water. 
Keneigh,  at  an  early  age,  had  its  monastery,  and, 
as  it  is  stated  also,  its  "  bishop  and  abbot,"  though 
now  almost  every  vestige  of  the  monastery  has 
disappeared,  leaving  the  round  tower  there  in 
real  mystic  loneliness.  The  name  Keneigh,  or 
Kinneigh,  would  seem  to  be  formed  from  cmn^ 
"heads,"  and  eighy  "  horses  ; "  as  the  high  rocky 
eminences  around  it  seem  to  resemble  the  heads 
of  horses.  The  history  of  Keneigh,  of  its  monas- 
tery, abbots,  and  Round  Tower,  has  almost  passed 
into  the  dark  night  of  oblivion.  Its  first  abbot 
and  founder  is  said  to  have  been  Mocoemoge, 
or  Mocolmoge,  by  whom  also,  in  all  probability, 
was  erected  the  reed-house  or  Round  Tower, 
built  up  in  the  mystic  hexagonal  form,  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  foundation,  the 
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tower  itself  being  seventy-five  feet  high,  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It 
was  much  higher  at  one  time,  as  the  conical 
head  and  a  part  of  the  uppermost  shaft  are 
wanting,  having,  probably,  been  destroyed  by 
the  lightning  and  rains  of  ages.  In  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  there  is  one  short  notice  of 
this  place  at  the  year  850,  where  it  is  said  that 
"Forbhasach,  son  of  Maeluidhir,  abbot  of  the 
Large  Church  of  Cinnech,  died."  Over  the  rest 
of  its  subsequent  history  reigns  an  unbroken 
silence.  Many  religious  traditions  and  usages, 
however,  prevail  around  the  place,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  its  ancient  character. 

The  hexagonal  form  of  this  Keneigh  Tower,  or 
"  reed-house,"  is  most  important  in  determining 
the  class  of  buildings  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
Cyclopaedia,  already  quoted,  says  that  the  ancient 
baptisteries  of  other  countries  were  for  the  most 
part  hexagonal  and  round.  Here  we  have  these 
characteristics;  and  if  the  hexagonal  form  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  towers,  it  was  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  difficulty  of  building  up  such  high 
and  narrow  structures  in  that  shape.  Even  the 
one  of  Keneigh  is  not  carried  up  higher  than  the 
first  story  in  that  form.  Roundness  was  equally 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  baptisteries,  and,  probably, 
that  feature  was  universally  borrowed  from  the 
reed,  the  acknowledged  emblem  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 
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Kerieigh  Tower  has,  also,  another  feature 
worth  remarking.  It  is  the  original  floor,  at 
the  door,  over  the  lowest  compartment,  which 
contained  the  baptismal  font.  In  most  other 
towers  this  is  wanting,  as,  very  likely,  it  consisted 
of  timber  or  boards  resting  on  joists  and  covering 
the  whole  space,  having,  however,  a  hole  or  open- 
ing in  it  to  allow  an  entrance  to  the  compartment 
below.  In  the  Keneigh  tower  this  floor  consists 
of  large  flag-stones  inserted  in  the  side-walls,  and 
extending  from  them  so  far  as  to  cover  the  whole 
space  over  the  lowest  compartment,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  hole,  or  opening,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  That  was  the 
entrance  to  the  underneath  apartment,  the  place 
for  baptism.  These  flag-stones  extending  from 
the  side-walls  are  so  nicely  cut  and  fitted  as  to 
form  a  level  and  even  floor.  For  ages,  even  to  the 
lowest  compartment,  the  tower  was  the  habitation 
of  rock  pigeons  ;  but  as  lately  a  bell  was  placed 
in  it,  these  birds  have  taken  their  departure. 

This  original  floor,  and  the  opening  in  it,  supply 
an  additional  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  present 
theory.  It  shows  that  the  under  compartment 
was  one  of  importance,  and  that  there  should  be 
easy  access  to  it,  while  it  was  to  be  wholly  and 
absolutely  secluded  and  private.  Not  an  accent 
could  be  heard  outside  from  that  apartment,  nor 
a  ray  of  light  seen. 

Keneigh  is  now  lonely  and  desolate ;  but  one 
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can,  in  imagination,  carry  himself  back  to  a  scene 
which  presented  itself  there  when  the  symbolical 
reed-house  was  used  for  its  original  purpose.  He 
can  imagine  the  time  to  be  Easter,  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  year  at  which  the  solemn 
public  baptisms  were  performed  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity.  The  foundation  of  the  old  church 
in  the  grave-yard,  still  indicated  by  a  broken  and 
rugged  elevation  of  the  ground,  shows  that  the 
reed-house,  or  Round  Tower,  stood,  as  usual,  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  western  gable,  in  which 
was  the  entrance  or  doorway.  A  fragment  of 
this  gable  was  standing  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  stones  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  glebe-house.  The  door 
of  the  tower  is  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  faced  the  door  of  the  church.  In  some 
towers  the  door  is  as  low  as  five  feet  from  the 
foundation,  while  in  very  few  it  rises  above 
twenty  feet,  making  the  average  height,  perhaps, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  feet. 

Here  at  Keneigh  are  great  multitudes  of  people 
assembled  for  this  solemn  occasion.  The  priests, 
too,  are  there  in  large  numbers.  Some  of  them 
have  come  there  in  company  with  their  people 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country:  others  belonged 
to  the  monastery  of  the  bishop-abbot.  An  easy 
flight  of  stone,  or  wooden,  steps,  or  stairs,  leads 
from  the  ground  to  the  door  of  the  reed-house, 
and  up  this  passage  are  seen  persons  ascending, 
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and  then,  from  the  landing  at  the  doorway,  de- 
scending into  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
building  through  that  opening  found  there  to  this 
day.  They  are  now  inside  that  hexagon-shaped! 
compartment,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  are  seen 
descending  to  the  outer  ground  again,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  church  where  the  mitred  abbot  is,  in  hisi 
episcopal  robes,  ready  to  administer  to  them  the 
sacrament  of  Confirmation.  Who  are  these  that 
are  going  up  into  the  reed-house,  and  coming  back 
in  that  manner  again  }  They  are  those  who,  up  to 
this  time,  have  been  designated  by  the  name  of 
Catechumens,  that  is,  persons  placed  under  a  course 
of  instruction  preparatory  to  baptism.  Hitherto 
they  were  permitted  only  to  listen  to  sermons  and 
holy  reading,  but  never  to  be  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  mysteries  of  the  altar.  In  that 
compartment  of  i'riQ  tower  which  they  have  entered 
there  are  lights  burning,  and  there  stands,  also, 
the  large  font  of  water  which  has  received  the 
solemn  blessing  prescribed  by  the  Church.  In 
that  font  they  have  received  the  trine  immersion, 
and  been  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  delicate  health,  have 
received  the  sacrament  by  infusion  or  aspersion, 
that  is,  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  the  water  on 
their  heads  or  bodies.  They  are  now  in  the 
church,  receiving  confirmation  from  the  hands  of 
the  bishop,  and,  after  that,  they  are  to  be  imme- 
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■  diately  admitted  to  Holy  Communion.     Hence- 

■  forward  they  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
holy  mysteries  of  the  altar,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Christian. 

I  The  enthusiasm  and  religious  joy  that  swayed 
the  neophytes  and  their  friends,  on  these  occa- 
sions, could   scarcely   be   imagined    at   present. 

j  There  were  often  among  those  who  received  the 
regenerating  waters  of  baptism,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  reclaimed  sanguinary  chief,  the  young 
men  from  foreign  lands  who  had  come  in  quest 
of  learning  to  Erin,  and,  even,  the  converted 
Druid,  who,  till  very  lately,  had  clung  to  his 
pillar-temple  and  stone  altar,  in  the  distant 
recesses  of  the  mountains. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  at 
Keneigh,  the  bishop  of  Rosscarberry  was  using, 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  reed-house  which  stood 
near  the  church  of  his  monastery  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  the  reed-house  which  stood  near  his 
Cathedral ;  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  reed- 
house  which  stands  there  still ;  and  so  on, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 

On  these  occasions,  the  neophytes,  or  newly 
baptized  persons,  received,  at  the  religious  cere- 
mony, a  white  garment,  or  veil,  which  they  wore 
for  several  days  after.  From  this  circumstance, 
Low  Sunday,  or  the  next  after  Easter,  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  church,  called  the  *'  Sunday  in 
White."     Special  reference  was  made  to  them  in 
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the  public  liturgy  of  that  day,  and  a  fervent 
prayer  offered  up  to  God  in  their  behalf  From  the 
^ame  appearance  of  the  neophytes  baptized  at 
Pentecost,  Pentecost  Sunday  is  popularly  called 
White,  or  Whit  Sunday.  These  two  great  solemn 
festivals  occurred  within  that  period  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
church,  is  called  the  Paschal  time.  Thus,  in 
Irish,  Easter  Sunday  is  called  Domhnach  Caisce, 
the  Sunday  of  the  Pasch,  and  Pentecost  Sunday, 
Domhnach  cinnchishe,  that  is,  the  Sunday  of  the 
head,  or  end  of  the  Pasch.  In  some  places 
solemn  baptisms  were  also  performed  on  the 
festivals  of  Christmas,  of  the  Epiphany,  and  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Round  Towers,  that 
the  lowest  compartment  has,  in  no  case,  a 
window  or  aperture  for  the  transmission  of  light, 
while  each  of  the  other  stories  has  always  one  or 
more  windows.  For  this  peculiar  feature  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  account.  They  have  also 
observed  that,  in  this  lowest  compartment,  have 
been,  often,  found,  mixed  with  the  materials  of 
the  floor,  ashes,  the  remains  of  charcoal,  and 
other  indications  of  fire,  together  with  broken 
pieces  of  pottery.  The  cause  of  these  appear- 
ances, too,  they  have  failed  to  explain. 

But,  in  the  true  theory,  these  details  and  ap- 
pearances   will    fit   with    admirable    exactness. 
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There  is  no  window  in  the  lowest  compartment  ; 
for  here  candles  were  lighted  at  the  ceremony  of 
baptism ;  and  it  was  proper  that  the  persons 
engaged  there,  and  who  had  often  to  alter  therr 
dresses  for  the  occasion,  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, be  seen  from  the  outside.  As,  in  the 
ancient  baptisteries  of  foreign  lands,  there  were 
places  partitioned  off  there  for  undressing  and 
redressing.  On  the  days  appointed  for  women, 
these  were  accompanied  to  the  place  by  their 
female  friends.  This  arrangement  accounts  for 
the  total  exclusion  of  light  from  without,  while 
the  interior  was  sufficiently  illumined  by  the 
candles,  or  lamps,  used  at  the  sacred  ceremony. 
As  for  the  ashes,  charcoal,  and  other  indications 
of  fire,  together  with  the  broken  pieces  of 
pottery,  these  may  be  naturally  expected  in  a 
place  to  which  fire  must  have  been  carried  in 
some  vessels,  most  likely  of  burned  clay,  to  light 
the  candles,  and,  as  it  was  probably  required  at 
times,  to  air  or  heat  the  apartment,  and  temper 
the  water  used  at  baptism.  The  often  severe 
weather  at  Easter,  would  suggest  the  necessity 
for  a  provision  of  this  kind.  Vessels  of  that  sort 
might  have  been  often  also  used  for  holding  or 
pouring  out  the  water  on  occasions  of  baptism. 

But  what  of  the  four  windows,  at  the  upper- 
most story  of  the  tower,  facing  the  cardinal 
points  ?  Can  they  be  accounted  for  in  any 
rational  manner,  in  reference  to  these  buildings, 
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as  baptisteries,  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
churches?  They  can.  Even  in  the  site  and  con- 
struction of  the  churches  themselves,  the  cardinal 
points  were  scrupulously  observed.  Their  walls 
ran  east  and  west,  north  and  south ;  the  altar 
window  being  always  in  the  east  gable,  and 
the  door  in  the  west.  What,  then,  could  be 
more  natural  than  that,  in  an  important  edifice 
of  a  religious  character,  in  connection  with  them., 
the  cardinal  points,  too,  would  be  indicated  by 
some  features  of  the  building  }  But  it  appears 
that  these  four  windows  had,  in  themselves,  a 
peculiar  symbolical  meaning.  Four  is  a  mystic 
number  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New.  In 
the  Gospel  it  is  said  : — "  And  he  shall  send  his 
angels  with  a  trumpet  and  a  great  voice  :  and 
they  shall  gather  together  his  elect,  from  the 
four  winds."  Matt.  xxiv.  31.  St.  Augustin,  com- 
menting on  the  mystic  meaning  of  this  passage, 
says,  "  For  the  parts  of  the  world  are  four,  the 
east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south.  These 
four  parts  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
From  these  four  winds,  as  the  Lord  says  in  the 
Gospel,  from  the  four  winds  he  is  to  collect  his 
elect :  therefore  from  all  these  four  winds  is  the 
church  called.  How  is  it  called  }  It  is  from  all 
parts  called  in  the  Trinity.  It  is  not  called  but 
by  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  ot 
the    Son,  and    of    the  Holy    Ghost."     (Expos. 
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Super  Psalmum  86).  This  was  the  mystic  mean- 
ing of  the  four  windows  of  the  reed-house, 
facing,  as  we  now  express  it,  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  or  the  four  winds.  Per- 
sons were  here  called  to  baptism  and  to  the 
church,  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

As  a  striking  and  singular  illustration  of  the 
subject,  there  is  a  reference  to  this  Scriptural 
figure  in  the  Church's  prayer  of  the  blessing  of 
the  baptismal  font  for  Easter  and  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  where  it  says,  "  Here  the  priest  divides 
the  water  with  his  hands,  and  throws  some  of  it 
outside  the  margin  of  the  font,  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe."  Hie  maim  aqiiam  dividaty 
ct  dei?ide  de  ea  ejfimdat  extra  margmem  fontis 
versus  quatnor  orbis  paries.  The  four  windows 
were,  manifestly,  an  emblem  of  this  figure.  That 
the  cardinal  points  had  an  allegorical  meaning 
in  reference  to  baptism  is  certain.  In  addition 
to  what  has  been  already  stated  on  the  subject, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  an  ancient  manuscript 
Ritual  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saltzburgh, 
in  Germany,  directed  that  the  head  of  the  per- 
son who  is  being  baptized  should  be  dipped  in 
the  water,  first  towards  the  east,  then  towards 
the  south,  and  then  towards  the  north,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  St.  Virgilius,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
was,  at  an  early  period,  bishop  of  this  church. 
Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  unlikely  that  the  same 
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rule  or  rubric  was  observed  in  Ireland,  the  native 
country  of  Virgilius,  where  the  cardinal  points 
were  conspicuously  indicated  in  the  very  struc- 
tures in  which  baptism  was  performed.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mystical 
meaning,  expressed  in  it,  was  also  conveyed  by 
the  four  windows  respectively  facing  the  east, 
south,  north,  and  west.  The  coincidence  be- 
tween this  and  the  construction  of  the  large  vat, 
or  "  molten  sea,"  for  containing  water  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  is  very  striking  and  sugges- 
tive. This  vat,  which  contained  more  than 
twelve  thousand  gallons  of  water,  was  placed  upon 
supports  which  consisted  of  the  brazen  figures  of 
twelve  oxen.  Three  of  these  faced  each  of  the 
four  winds,  or  of  the  cardinal  points.  "  It 
stood,"  says  3rd  of  Kings,  verse  25,  "upon 
twelve  oxen,  of  which  three  looked  towards  the 
north,  and  three  towards  the  west,  and  three  to- 
wards the  south,  and  three  towards  the  east." 
This  molten  sea,  or  large  water-vessel,  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  was,  probably,  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  baptism  and  of  the  baptismal  font. 
At  all  events,  its  peculiar  features  with  respect 
to  the  cardinal  points  exhibit  a  close  and  singu- 
lar analogy  to  that  ceremony  of  the  blessing  of 
the  baptismal  water  which  regards  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and,  also,  to  the  four  win- 
dows of  the  Irish  baptistery,  or  reed-house. 
And  if,  as  it  is  supposed,  lights  were  placed  at 
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night  in  that  part  of  the  reed-house,  during  the 
great  festivals,  the  additional  feature  would  give  to 
the  figure  a  deeper  and  more  expressive  signifi- 
cance. The  ancient  baptisteries  of  other  lands, 
as  the  extracts  from  the  French  writers  have 
stated,  were  called  houses  of  illumination,  or  of 
light.  Hence  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
baptized  persons  were  called,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, Illummati,  that  is  "the  Illuminated,  or  En- 
lightened." It  is  not  known  for  what  special  reason 
these  edifices  were  called  by  that  name  ;  whether 
it  was  because  the  persons  baptized  in  them  had 
gone  through  a  long  course  of  instruction  before 
they  received  the  sacrament,  or  becausethrough  it 
the  graces  and  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  them,  or  because  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  acknowledged  patron  of  the  baptist- 
eries, is,  in  the  Gospel,  called  a  burning  and 
shining  light,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Church,  Lucerna  ardetis  et  lucens.  John  v. 
35.  From  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  or,  per- 
haps, from  all  combined,  the  baptismal  structure 
was  called  a  house  of  light,  and  the  persons 
baptized  in  it,  the  illuminated.  The  burning 
candle,  which  was  always  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  newly  baptized  person,  had,  of  course,  a 
reference  to  the  same  mystic  meaning.  Saint 
Justin,  a  native  of  Sichim,  in  Palestine,  who 
was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
and  who,  for  priority  of  time,  is  regarded  as  the 
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first  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  says    that 
"Baptism  is  called  illumination.". 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  traditions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  there  has  been  always  found 
the  idea  of  fire  or  light  in  connexion  with  the 
Round  Towers.  The  Round  Tower  of  Kilkenny 
was  called  "  the  lamp  of  Ireland,"  in  Irish,  lampa 
na  Eireaiin.  This  title  it  obtained,  perhaps, 
because  it  had  been  erected  at  a  very  early 
period,  or,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  great  height, 
or  because  it  was  originally  attached  to  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Dr.  Petrie 
says  that  his  attention  was  called  by  a  literary 
friend  to  the  existence  of  a  tower  mentioned 
by  Mabillon,  in  his  Iter  Germaniciiml  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Columbanus,  at  Luxiuil,  in  Burgundy. 
Mabillon  says  that  it  was  called  a  Lticerna,  that 
is,  a  "  light,"  or  "  lantern."  CerniUir  prope  ma- 
jor em  ecclesicE  portam  phariis  qtiam  Lucer?iam 
vocanf.  "  There  is  seen  near  the  great  door  of 
the  church,  a  tower  which  they  call  a  lamp  or 
light."  St.  Columbanus  was  an  Irishman  of 
great  learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  who,  in  the  sixth 
century,  with  twelve  clerical  associates,  departed 
from  one  of  the  schools  of  Erin,  and  went  across 
the  seas,  to  carry  the  light  of  the  faith  to  foreign 
nations.  After  much  travel  he  at  length  settled 
down  at  Luxiuil,  in  France,  where  he  erected 
a   splendid    monastery   and    church,    and   soon 
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attracted  great  numbers  of  students  to  his 
college.  This  tower,  erected  near  the  principal 
gate  of  the  church,  and  called  a  Lucerna,  or 
lamp,  was,  in  all  probability,  a  reed-house,  or  bap- 
tistery, erected  after  the  model  of  those  which 
existed  in  Ireland.  Its  very  name  would  indicate 
that  it  belonged  to  that  class  of  sacred  structures 
which,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  were 
called  ''houses  of  illumination."  This  fact,  how- 
ever, escaped  the  observation  of  both  Mabillon 
and  Petrie. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  four  windows  in  the 
Round  Towers  facing  the  cardinal  points,  has  been 
a  complete  puzzle  to  Irish  antiquaries.  Whether 
they  adopted  the  Pagan  theory  of  their  origin,  or 
the  Christian,  this  point  was  to  them  a  mystery 
which  they  could  not  attempt  to  explain.  Even 
the  sacred  emblems  on  the  towers,  such  as  the  in- 
scribed cross,  or  the  figure  of  the  crucifixion  above 
the  door-way,  presented  most  untoward  difficulties 
to  almost  every  system.  The  advocates  of  the 
Pagan  origin  were  obliged  to  imagine  that  these 
emblems  were  the  production  of  the  chisel  of 
some  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  for  some 
object  not  known,  endeavoured  to  give  a  Chris- 
tian character  to  these  old  structures.  Nor  was 
the  theory  of  the  Christian  origin  without  its 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  an  inscribed  cross,  or  the  figure  of  the 
Crucifixion,  should  be  over  the  door  of  a  church; 
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but  why  should  it  appear  on  a  structure  which 
was  a  sort  of  fortress,  a  belfry,  a  beacon,  or  a 
store-house  ?  The  sacred  emblems  are  not  out 
of  place  in  the  true  theory.  In  the  sacred  struc- 
ture of  the  baptistery,  which  was  the  entrance  to 
the  church  and  its  privileges,  and  in  which  persons 
received  the  first  and  most  important  of  the 
sacraments  of  Christianity,  they  were  quite 
appropriate.  The  baptistery  of  the  present  dsLy, 
too,  both  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches, 
has  generally  the  cross  inscribed  or  placed  upon 
it.  In  most  cases  a  small  stone  cross,  says 
Petrie,  surmounted  the  conical  head  of  the  Round 
Tower.     This  is  a  striking  analogy. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  places  where 
lime-stone  abounds,  and  was  at  all  times  easily 
procured  for  building  purposes,  the  Round  Towers 
are  constructed  of  brown  stone,  which  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  great  distance,  with  much 
toil  and  trouble.  This  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  Cloyne,  Cashel,  and  other  localities.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  ?  No  light  is  thrown  upon 
it  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  Towers. 
Some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  fire-worship 
have  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  brown  stone 
was  selected  as  being  better  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire.  But,  unfortunately  for  them,  the 
Round  Towers  are  found  to  be  built  of  limestone 
in  places  where  the  limestone  is  of  a  dark  or 
black    colour.      The    true    theory    sufficiently 
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explains  the  matter.  The  reed-house  should 
approximate  as  near  as  possible  to  the  natural 
colour  of  the  living  reed.  The  perfect  Round 
Tower,  when  viewed  at  a  distance  in  the  valley 
or  on  the  hill's  side,  appears  like  a  gigantic  reed 
in  the  midst  and  above  the  trees  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  This  would  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
external  walls  were  composed  of  a  light  or  white- 
coloured  limestone  ;  and  thus  the  dark  stone  is 
selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  plainest  tower  follows  the  model  of  the 
reed.  In  some  of  these  structures,  features  have 
been  introduced  by  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
builders,  to  make  the  likeness  still  more  perfect. 
Thus  the  different  stories  are  sometimes  externally 
marked  by  off-sets,  or  by  bands  which  were, 
undoubtedly,  intended  to  imitate  the  knots  on 
the  body  or  stalk  of  the  natural  reed.  The  Round 
Tower  of  Ardmore  presents  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  kind.  There  is  at  Kilmacduach  a  bending 
tower  which  hangs  seventeen  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. Tradition  says  that  it  was  built  by 
the  famous  Irish  architect  named  Goban  Saor. 
The  hanging  feature,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
certainly  entered  into  the  original  design  ;  and 
by  it,  in  all  probability,  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented the  reed  bending  with  the  wind,  an 
expressive  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
bold  design,  surely,  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  genius  of  Goban,  and  the  many  ages  of  rain 
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and  storm,  which  have  passed  over  that  remark- 
able structure,  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
correct  calculation  and  skill  of  the  architect. 
Some  of  the  towers  have  been  raised  very  high, 
to  make  them  the  more  striking  and  impressive. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  baptisteries  of 
other  lands  consisted  in  their  being  round,  in 
their  being  of  a  striking  or  imposing  size  and 
height,  and  in  their  being  placed  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  walls  of  the  churches. 
These  features  are  fully  represented  in  the  reed- 
house. 

Two  kinds  of  the  very  remarkable  large  reeds 
with  conical  heads,  which  served  as  models  for 
the  towers,  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  The 
one  has  several  knots  and  joints  on  the  stalk. 
This  would  be  the  model  for  the  Round  Towers 
which  have  off-sets  or  bands  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  walls.  The  other  has  a  clean,  smooth 
stalk,  and  would  be  the  model  for  the  towers 
exhibiting  a  smooth  and  even  surface.  This 
latter  reed  is  the  more  common,  and  so  is  the 
reed-house,  or  Round  Tower,  which  follows  it 
as  a  model.  Both  reeds  exhibit  the  same  outlines, 
being  tall,  graceful,  and  tapering  up  to  the  conical 
heads.  On  the  borders  of  slimy  lakes  and 
sluggish  rivers,  these  reeds  grow  to  a  great  height : 
in  dry  soils  they  are  short  and  stunted. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  kind  of  these  reeds, 
namely,  the  knotted,  has,  at  the  lower  joints  or 
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knots,  a  film,  or  bag,  which  holds  and  retains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  even  in  very  dry 
weather.  Was  that  peculiar  feature,  too,  con- 
sidered and  taken  into  account  by  those  who 
selected  it  as  a  model  for  the  reed-house  which 
was  to  contain  the  water  of  baptism  }  The 
coincidence,  at  all  events,  is  very  suggestive  and 
curious.  The  notice  of  the  writer  was  first  at- 
tracted to  this  reed  by  its  striking  appearance 
as  it  grew  on  the  side  of  the  cliff  between  Car- 
lisle Fort  and  the  Light  House,  on  the  harbour 
of  Queenstown.  There  it  was,  with  its  graceful 
stalk,  its  knots,  and  its  conical  head,  a  perfect 
model  of  that  beautiful  Cuilceach,  or  Reed-house, 
which  had  been  often  seen  and  examined  near 
the  sea-shore  at  Ardmore.  The  tourist,  or  the 
traveller,  often  cuts  down  one  of  these  reeds  to 
convert  it  into  a  walking  cane,  and  little  thinks  that 
what  he  carries  under  his  arm  was  the  orimnal 
model  of  the  famous  Round  Tower  of  Ireland. 

In  general  the  reed-house,  or  Round  Tower, 
is  found  standing  alone,  and  single.  But  some 
few  places  in  Ireland,  such  as  Clonmicnois,  Glen- 
dalough,  Ferbane,  Roscrea,  and  Sligo,  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  of  these 
ancient  structures.  Possibly  there  were  in  each 
of  these  places,  at  one  time,  a  bishop  and  a 
mitred  abbot,  to  whose  churches  these  towers  be- 
longed. Or,  the  multitudes  of  people  who  came 
there  at  Easter  and  Pentecost  for  baptism  were 
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SO  great  that  one  baptistery  would  have  been 
insufficient.  In  this  case,  one  reed-house  would 
have  been  assigned  to  the  men  and  another  to 
the  women,  while,  where  there  was  only  one 
tower,  certain  days  were  appointed  for  each.  In 
no  place  were  more  than  two  reed-houses. 

In  a  few  places  have  been  found  mere  stumps 
of  Round  Towers,  which,  manifestly,  were  never 
raised  higher  than  the  first  or  second  story. 
These  contained  only  the  baptistery,  which  was 
destitute  of  its  emblematical  superstructure.  It 
is  likely  that  they  were  used  for  the  purposes 
of  baptism,  just  as  an  unfinished  or  imperfect 
church  is  sometimes  used  for  the  celebration  of 
the  sacred  mysteries.  A  temporary  covering  of 
boards  or  shingles  could  have  been  placed  on  them 
for  the  purpose.  The  original  design  of  carrying 
them  to  the  proper  height  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  war,  by  want  of  means,  or,  perhaps, 
by  their  near  approach  to  the  time  when  these 
structures  were  getting  out  of  use,  that  is,  as  the 
ancient  Christian  writers  tell  us,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  Round  Tower,  or  reed-house,  is  found  in 
connection  with  only  a  very  ancient  Episcopal 
church.  The  very  old  sees,  and  the  very  old 
monasteries,  or  rather  the  churches  of  the  old 
monasteries,  where  mitred  abbots  resided,  had 
their  reed-houses,  while  those  of  a  later  date  are 
found   to   have   been   without   them.       This   is 
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easily  accounted  for.  About  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  the  baptismal  fonts  commenced  to 
be  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  churches,  and 
the  large  baptisteries  outside  gradually  went  out 
of  use.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  East  at 
that  period,  the  great  body  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation had  been  baptized,  and  the  fonts  in  the 
churches  answered  sufficiently  well  for  the 
of  baptism  of  infants  even  by  immersion.  In  the 
West  about  that  time,  or  a  Httle  later,  baptism 
by  infusion  began  generally  to  be  administered 
both  to  the  old  and  the  young.  Hence  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  large  old  baptisteries 
outside  the  churches,  and  they  went  gradually 
out  of  use.  Perhaps,  they  were  continued  in 
Ireland  to  a  comparatively  later  period  ;  but  the 
fact  of  their  use  and  origin  having  been  involved 
in  darkness  and  mystery  in  the  twelfth  century, 
proves  that  they  had  then  long  been  disused, 
and  that  probably  baptisms  had  not  been  per- 
formed in  them  for  four  hundred  years.  The 
incursions  of  the  northern  pirates,  the  extinction 
of  learning,  the  suppression  of  the  schools,  the 
destruction  of  the  churches,  and  the  general  con- 
fusion, caused  their  use  and  origin  to  be  entirely 
forgotten. 

In  some  instances,  a  diminutive  or  miniature 
Round  Tower  is  found  standing  within  the  walls 
of  an  old  church.  It  is  generally  placed  inside, 
at  the  West  end,  near  the  door,  and  the  top  of 
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it  rose  many  feet  above  the  roof.  Only  a  few 
specimens  of  these  structures,  which  were  pro- 
bably at  one  time  very  numerous,  now  remain. 
What  were  they  ?  The  advocates  of  no  former 
theory  on  the  Round  Towers  have  been  able  to 
venture  a  probable  opinion.  These  were  baptis- 
teries. When  the  large  old  towers  were  disused, 
and  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  transferred  to 
the  churches,  becoming  structures,  or  places, 
were  erected  in  them  to  contain  the  baptismal 
font.  In  most  instances  four  slight  walls,  or 
perhaps  a  partition  of  boards,  were  made  to 
answer  for  the  purpose.  But  where  artistic  or 
antiquarian  taste  prevailed,  the  baptistery  was 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  the  reed-house,  and 
thus  exhibit  the  ancient  expressive  emblem.  In 
these  the  door  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  not  high  up,  as  in  the  old  towers,  because 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  the  church, 
and  there  was  now  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
the  precaution  or  privacy  required  at  a  former 
time,  when  adults  were  baptized  by  immersion. 
It  is  here  seen  with  what  admirable  exactness 
even  these  remote  details  are  explained  by  the 
true  theory  of  the  reed-house. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Round  Towers  resembled,  in  many 
features,  that  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Ireland. 
The  heads  of  the  door-ways  and  side  windows 
of  the   old    churches   were    sometimes   square. 
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sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  semicircular. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Round 
Towers,  and  it  is  likely  that  each  reed-house 
corresponded  in  these  features  with  the  original 
old  church  near  w^hich  it  was  erected. 

The  Round  Tower,  or  reed-house,  was  truly  an 
emblematic  structure.  That  of  Keneigh,  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration. The  three  steps,  or  receding  off-sets,  of 
solid  rock  and  circular  masonry,  which  con- 
stituted the  foundation  of  the  tower,  were,  like 
those  of  the  gigantic  baptistery  of  Pisa  in  Italy, 
emblematical  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  whose 
name  baptism  is  administered.  The  remark- 
able triangular  figure,  or  window,  over  the 
door  in  some  of  the  towers,  was  also  an  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  elevated  door  look- 
ing towards  the  door  of  the  church,  with  the 
entire  group  of  buildings,  represented  that 
which  was  uttered  by  Jacob,  after  seeing  the 
vision  of  the  mysterious  ladder  :  "  This  is  no 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven."  And,  probably,  it  was  intended  even 
to  emphasize  this  figure  by  the  great  elevation 
to  which  the  door  was,  in  many  instances, 
raised.  The  descent  into  the  lower  compart- 
ment of  the  tower,  the  place  of  the  baptismal 
font,  where  there  was  no  window  nor  aperture  for 
light,  was,  in  a  manner,  an  entrance  to  the  grave, 
and  represented  that  which  Saint  Paul  says  in 
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his  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  We,  who  are 
baptized  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  baptized  in  his 
death  :  for  we  are  buried  together  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death."  The  ascent  from  that 
lower  compartment  again,  after  the  baptism 
received  there,  was  an  expressive  symbol  of 
regeneration  and  a  new  life.  The  hexagonal 
figure  of  the  lower  compartment  in  this  particu- 
lar tower,  was,  as  in  the  symbolic  baptisteries  of 
the  early  Christians  in  other  countries,  an 
emblem  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  His  sanctifying  graces.  The  high  and 
imposing  superstructure,  terminating  in  a  cone, 
was  an  expressive  index  pointing  to  heaven  ; 
while  the  entire  building,  or  reed-house,  was  an 
emblem  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  the  recog- 
nised patron  and  prototype  of  the  early  Christian 
baptistery.  And  if,  as  it  is  likely,  light  was 
placed  at  night  in  the  four  uppermost  windows, 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  the  reed-house  v/ould 
be  alternately  a  symbol  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  the  pillar  of  fire  that  conducted  the 
Israelites  through  the  wilderness  on  their 
journey  to  the  land  of  promise.  The  cross  on 
t;he  door-head  and  on  the  top,  and  the  figure  of 
Saint  John  with  the  cup  and  lamb,  as  on  the 
Round  Tower  of  Brechin,  would,  of  course,  impart 
additional  emblematical  features  to  the  reed-house. 
The  arrangement  in  the  reed-house,  which 
comprised   and   necessitated   a   descent  to   the 
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font  in  a  lower  compartment,  throws  an  import- 
ant light  on  an  old  baptismal  rubric,  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  obscure  and  unintelligible.  A 
short  preliminary  noticeoftheancientlrishliterary 
relic,  or  liturgical  fragment,  in  which  this  rubric 
is  found,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  There  is 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashburnham 
in  England,  an  ancient  Manuscript  Missal,  which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  a  church  or  monastery 
in  Ireland.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
O'Connor,  Dr.  Todd,  and  other  antiquaries,  who 
have  examined  this  manuscript,  its  production 
cannot  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the 
fifth  century.  It  is  encased  in  a  stout  oaken 
box,  richly  ornamented  with  silver  plates.  On 
this  case  are  inscriptions  in  Irish  bearing  the 
names  of  several  donors  or  repairers,  among 
whom  are  Donnchadh,  son  of  Brian,  King  of 
Ireland,  and  Alac-Raith-Hic-Dunnchadha,  King 
of  Cashel,  who  both  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  From  this  it  appears  that, 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  manuscript  was  an 
old  and  precious  relic,  on  which  kings  and  princes 
were  anxious  to  bestow  their  valuable  gifts,  with 
a  view  to  preserve  it  from  the  corroding  hand  of 
time.  The  name  of  the  original  scribe  or  writer 
of  the  manuscript,  which  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  Ogham  characters, 
representing  the  word,  Sonid^  throws  no  light  on 
the  age  or  period  at  which  it  was  produced,  as 
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this  Sonid,  who  was,  probably,  a  distinguished 
scholar  in  his  own  time,  is  now  utterly  unknown. 

The  manuscript  has  got  the  name  of  the  Stowe 
Missal,  as  it  formed  one  of  the  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts  for  a  long  time  preserved  at  that 
place.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  an  ancient 
Lombardic  character,  and  in  the  Latin  language. 
Besides  the  Ordo  Missce,  or  the  Order  of  the 
Mass,  the  Missal  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Some 
of  the  rubrics,  or  directions  for  the  priest  at  Mass, 
are  in  the  Irish  language. 

With  this  Manuscript  Missal  is  combined  a 
Ritual  of  Baptism,  exhibiting  the  same  style  of 
writing  and  material,  and  equal  evidences  of 
great  antiquity.  The  Ordo  Baptismiy  or  Order 
of  Baptism,  commences  at  page  70  of  the 
manuscript,  and  occupies  forty-one  additional 
pages.  Here  is  found  the  rubric  on  which  the 
descent  into  the  under  compartment  of  the  Round 
Tower  or  reed-house  throws  a  remarkable  light. 

After  the  exorcisms,  the  introductory  prayers, 
and  the  questions  asked  and  answered  on  the 
principal  articles  of  faith,  the  priest  is  directed 
to  descend  with  the  catechumen  into  the  font. 
The  words  of  the  rubric  are,  descendit  in  fontem, 
"  he  descends  into  the  fountain."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words  }  The  writer  of  a  clever 
article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record  says,  "Some  have  supposed  that  these 
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words  imply  that  the  priest  himself  entered  the 
fountain  with  the  person  who  was  about  to  re- 
ceive baptism  ;  but  without  further  proof  we 
cannot  accept  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  rubric." 
That  the  priest  should  go  into  the  font  appeared 
incongruous  and  unnatural  to  this  writer;  and 
yet  he  was  unable  to  offer  or  supply  a  better 
explanation  of  the  rubric  himself.  The  descent 
into  the  lower  compartment  of  the  reed-house, 
where  the  baptismal  font  was  placed,  explains  it 
most  satisfactorily.  **  He  descends  into  the 
fountain,"  that  is,  he  goes  down  to  the  compart- 
ment where  the  font  was,  and  which  from  that 
circumstance  received  the  general  name  of  the 
fountain.  It  appears  that  all  the  preliminary 
prayers  and  ceremonies,  and  also  the  concluding 
ones,  took  place  above  on  the  door-flooring,  and 
that  they  descended  into  the  lower  compartment 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  baptism-immersion. 
A  writer  contemporary  with  St.  Ambrose,  in  the 
fourth  century,  speaking  of  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Milan,  which,  also,  had  its  separate  or 
distinct  baptistery,  says,  addressing  himself  to  the 
newly-baptized  person,  "  Thou  hast  ascended  from 
the  font ;  what  followed  ?  You  have  heard  the  lec- 
ture or  instruction  :  the  priest  has  girded  him- 
self, and  washed  your  feet."  Ascendisti  de  fonte  ; 
quid  seciittnn  est  ?  A  iidisti  lectionem  ;  siiccincttis 
est  sacerdos :  pedes  tibi  lavit.  Here  this  writer 
states  that  the  concluding  ceremonies  after  the 
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immersion  took  place  above ;  and  it  is  inferred 
from  the  Irish  Manuscript  Ritual,  that  it  was 
only  after  the  preliminary  prayers  theydescended 
to  the  fountain.  This  arrangement  was  both 
natural  and  convenient.  It  permitted  the 
baptism  or  immersion  of  the  adult  persons  to 
proceed  without  interruption,  and,  also,  secured 
for  them  the  privacy  and  propriety  required  in 
the  circumstances.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that,  in  some  instances,  there  is  a  large  window, 
like  a  smaller  door,  placed  over  the  regular  door 
of  the  Round  Tower.  It  would  appear  that  this 
was  intended  to  throw  additional  light  from 
above  on  the  place  where  the  prayers  were  read, 
and  the  introductory  and  concluding  ceremonies 
performed.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  for  the  purpose, 
when  a  large  number  presented  themselves  for 
baptism,  of  conducting  a  second  separate  service 
for  them  in  the  upper  story. 

The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the 
newly-baptised,  of  which  there  is  mention  in 
connection  with  the  church  of  Milan,  is  also 
prescribed  in  this  ancient  Manuscript  Ritual  of 
Ireland.  This  practice  prevailed  at  an  early 
period  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Italy,  of 
Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of  Africa.  It  was  not 
practised  in  Rome.  It  was  a  ceremony  intended 
to  inculcate  charity  and  humility  after  the 
example  of  our  Saviour.  On  those,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  who  came  to  the  same  place  to  be 
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baptised,  to  go  through  the  same  ceremonies, 
and  use  the  same  font,  it,  most  likely,  exercised 
an  humbling  and  conciliating  effect.  In  some 
instances,  popular  ignorance  attached  undue 
importance  to  the  ceremony;  and  it  is  stated  that 
at  a  council  held  at  Elvira,  in  Spain,  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  some  say,  about  the  year  300, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  lest  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  sacrament,  or  as  an 
essential  part  of  baptism. 

This  Manuscript  Ritual  of  Ireland,  which 
prescribes  it,  must  have  been  used  at  a  time 
when  Paganism  still  prevailed  in  the  land,  for  it 
contains  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
having  rescued  the  newly  baptised  person  from 
the  errors  of  the  Gentiles.  Quern  liberasti  de 
errore  Gentilium — "  whom  Thou  hast  freed  from 
the  error  of  the  Gentiles."  In  the  Missal  there 
is,  also,  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  a  prayer 
imploring  God  to  guard  the  persons  whom  it 
commemorates  against  the  Pagan  errors.  The 
following  is  the  translation  of  the  Latin  text : — 
**  We  beseech,  O  Lord,  that  mercifully  thou 
wouldst  receive  this  tribute  of  our  duty  of  the 
church,  and  of  all  thy  people,  which  we  offer  in 
honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  thy  blessed  martyrs,  in  this 
church,  which  thy  servant  erected  unto  the 
honour  of  thy  name  and  glory,  and  that  thou 
wouldst  deliver  him  and  all  the  people  from  the 
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worship  of  idols,  and  convert  them  to  the  Lord, 
the  Father  Omnipotent." 

Here  are  most  striking  evidences  of  the  greats 
antiquity  of  these  Liturgical  fragments.  The 
Manuscript  must  be  a  copy  of  the  very  first 
Missal,  and  of  the  very  first  Baptismal  Ritual 
used  in  Ireland.  And  it  is  the  only  copy  of 
them  now  remaining.  Apparently,  all  the  early 
churches  of  the  land  were  provided  with  similar 
copies ;  but  these  have  all  perished  in  the  lapse 
of  ages.  This  manuscript  is,  by  the  inscriptions 
and  names  on  the  cover,  traced  to  the  country 
of  Ormond  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  originally 
belonged  to  some  church  or  monastery  in  that 
ancient  district.  Probably,  it  was  used  at 
baptism  in  the  fine  Round  Tower  of  Roscrea, 
which  still  stands  there,  after  having  braved  the 
storms  of  ages.  At  all  events,  it  is  curious  that 
it  should,  if  the  present  theory  holds,  come 
again  into  connexion  with  the  reed-house,  after 
having  lost  its  acquaintance  for  a  thousand 
years. 

Not  only  in  a  religious,  but,  also,  in  a  national 
and  antiquarian  view,  is  the  Round  Tower,  or  reed- 
house,  of  Ireland  highly  interesting.  It  is  an 
expressive  and  unmistakable  monument  of  the 
early  Christian  civilization  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Christian  writers,  in  treating  of  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  early  Christians 
in  the  East,  tell  us  that  the  large,  round,  high, 
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isolated  baptisteries  belonged  to  the  very  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  went  out  of 
use  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
For  the  most  part,  these  ancient  structures  have 
disappeared  under  the  combined  influence  of 
time,  and  of  the  ravages  of  the  Moslem  and  of 
the  barbarian,  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  only 
from  the  works  of  ancient  writers  their  existence, 
use,  and  peculiar  features  can  be  now  collected. 
But  in  Ireland  there  are  still  standing  many 
specimens  of  these  structures  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, which,  while  they  tell  the  long  tale  of  time, 
bear  unerring  witness  to  the  high  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  country.  They  are  interest- 
ing memorials  of  our  early  saints,  for  by  them 
they  were  designed  and  erected  ;  and  they  are, 
also,  expressive  monuments  of  the  faith,  for  they 
performed  an  important  part  in  baptizing  and 
Christianizing  ancient  Ireland.  They  are  now 
time-worn  and  neglected — those  ancient  struc- 
tures, which  were  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Druid  and  the  Pagan  to  the  true  faith,  and 
which  witnessed  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
many  a  generation  of  the  students,  native  and 
foreign,  who  flocked  to  the  far-famed  schools  of 
Erin.  Will  the  time  ever  arrive  which  shall 
behold  the  hand  of  restoration  counteracting  the 
work  of  decay  and  of  destruction,  and  placing 
once  more  their  old  conical  heads  on  these,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  monuments  of  early 
Christianity  in  the  world  ? 
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It  has  been  remarked,  by  even  those  who  have 
failed  to  discover  the  true  theory  of  the  Round 
Towers,  that  the  architecture  and  masonry  of 
these  structures  would  appear  to  be  of  Eastern 
style  and  origin.  This  observation  is,  probably, 
correct.  In  treating  of  the  ancient  churches  of 
Ireland,  it  was  observed  that  these  edifices  very 
much  resemble  the  old  churches  of  Greece  and 
other  places  in  the  East.  The  old  churches  of 
Palestine,  Asia-Minor,  and  Greece  consisted  of 
a  nave  and  chancel,  and  so  did  the  old  churches 
of  Ireland.  The  churches  of  the  East  were 
always  built  east  and  west,  with  the  altar  in  the 
east  gable.  It  was  the  same  in  Ireland,  while 
in  the  Western  church  they  faced  indifferently 
any  point  of  the  heavens.  The  various  names, 
which  are  given  to  the  churches  in  Irish,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Celtic  representatives  of  the 
names  bestowed  on  them  in  the  East,  and, 
especially,  in  the  Greek-speaking  countries. 
The  appellation  of  large  and  small  churches 
prevailed  in  the  East,  and  so  did  it  in  Ireland,  as 
the  frequent  use  of  cill-mor  and  cill-beg  fully 
testifies.  In  the  East  the  mystical  number  of 
seven  churches  in  one  place  had  its  origin,  and 
became  very  frequent.  Many  places  in  Ire- 
land, too,  had  their  seven  churches.  The 
Cyclopean  architecture  of  the  ancient  Irish 
churches  and  of  many  of  the  towers  resembles 
also  the  Eastern  pattern.   What  is  to  be  inferred 
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from  this  ?  That,  in  all  probability,  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  who  visited  Ireland  had 
come  from  the  East,  and  that  they  planted  the 
Eastern  customs  in  the  country.  The  baptistery, 
or  house  of  illumination,  was  very  much  in  use 
in  the  East  ;  and  so,  the  reed-house  says,  it  was 
in  Ireland,  far  beyond  any  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  West.  Even  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Mass  in  Ireland  is  different  from  that  of  all  the 
other  Western  countries.  With  these  it  is  some 
variation  of  the  word  Missa,  while  in  Ireland  it 
is,  and  always  has  been,  Afrion^  or  Afrionn-de, 
a  word  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  the  ancient  churches,  and  which  means  "  the 
very  true  Lamb  of  God."  In  the  matter  of 
clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  computation  of  the 
time  of  Easter,  there  were  also  some  peculiarities 
among  the  ancient  Irish.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  frequent  mercantile  intercourse  existed  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  East,  in  early  Christian, 
and,  even,  in  Druidical  times.  From  that  East 
might  not,  at  an  early  period,  have  been  wafted 
to  this  country  a  seedling  of  the  faith  which 
took  slow  but  sure  root,  and  was  brought  to  full 
growth  and  perfection  under  the  care  and 
culture  of  subsequent  missionaries.-^  Ireland, 
which  was  beyond  the  power  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  was,  probably,  in  this 
way,  one  of  the  first  countries  of  the  reed-house, 
or    of    the    ancient    Christian    baptistery.      It, 
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certainly,    can    exhibit    it    in    greater    strength 
to-day  than  any  other  land. 

How  wonderfully  tenacious  of  truth  is  tradi- 
tion !  While  learned  theories  were  giving  up 
these  structures  to  the  Druids  and  to  the  fire- 
worship,  a  universal  living  tradition  among  the 
people  asserted,  and  still  asserts,  that  they  were 
erected  by  the  "  old  saints."  For  what  purpose, 
however,  they  were  erected,  that  tradition  can- 
didly confessed  it  could  not  tell.  An  old  legend, 
which  says  that  each  of  them  was  built  in  one 
night  by  the  local  saint,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  raised  to  the  heavens,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  interference  of  a  woman,  was,  probably,  a 
simple  allegory  of  some  hidden  fact,  or,  perhaps, 
in  some  way,  expressive  of  the  mist  and  dark- 
ness in  which  their  original  use  was  involved. 
At  all  times  they  have  been  objects  of  much 
popular  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  interest.  They  are  now,  as  the 
writer  believes,  incontestably  claimed  for  the 
"old  saints"  and  their  churches,  and  connected 
with  an  ancient  Christian  use  and  practice  which 
will  not  fail  to  commend  them  still  more  to 
the  respectful  attention  of  the  country  and  its 
people. 


THE  END. 
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THIRD   EDITION. 


Public   Correspondence  in  Defence  of  the  Theory 
on  the  Round  Towers. 


OUR     ROUND     TOWERS— PAGAN      OR 
CHRISTIAN? 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   "IRISH    BUILDER." 

Sir, — There  is  in  your  last  number,  under  the 
above  heading,  a  letter  from  a  correspondent, 
which  deserves  a  word  of  notice  from  me.  It  is 
on  the  subject  of  my  book  on  the  Round  Towers, 
and  bears  the  name  of  S.  P.  Oliver.  This  letter, 
it  appears,  was  suggested  by  the  editorial  reviev.' 
of  the  Round  Tower  essay  lately  published  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  Irish  Bnilder.  Of 
that  review  I  have  naught  to  say  but  that  it  is 
written  with  scholarly  ability  and  manifest 
literary  experience.  How  far  it  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  arguments  of  the  essay  is  another 
thing.  M 
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But  your  correspondent,  leaving  the  line  of 
argument  and  of  proof,  seeks  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  theory  by  quoting  an  unreliable  and 
ridiculous  story  about  oscillating  towers  from  a 
book  of  travels  *'  through  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Interior  of  Persia."  If  he  has  nothing  to  say  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  but  that  they  may  be 
illustrated  by  tales  from  that  quarter,  I  fear 
he  will  not  throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 
Ancient  names,  philology,  early  ecclesiastical 
usages,symbolical  architecture,  are  of  no  account. 

I  have  stated  in  the  essay — and  he  does  not 
venture  to  contradict  the  assertion — that  in  the 
Irish-speaking  districts  of  Ireland  the  Round 
Tower  is  in  the  native  language  called  adlceachy 
or  aiilctheach,  that  is,  a  reed-house,  from  cinlc, 
a  reed,  and  cheAch,  a  house.  If  he  should  visit 
the  country  about  Ardmore,  about  Cloyne,  about 
Keneigh,  about  Ratoo,  &c.,  where  Round  Towers 
exist,  he  will  find  that  this  is  the  case  ;  and  if 
he  knows  the  old  tongue,  he  will  perceive  that 
this  word  is  pronounced  by  the  people  with  un- 
mistakable uniformity  and  accuracy.  But  it  may 
be  with  him,  as  with  other  authorities  on  Irish 
antiquities,  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  that  he  could  as  easily  carry  a  Round 
Tower  on  his  back,  as  pronounce  the  name 
aiilceach. 

He  does  not  think  that  a  reed  could  be  repre- 
sented in  a  structure  of  solid  stone  and  mortar. 
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Why,  it  is  even  represented  in  the  more  solid 
materials  of  silver  and  bronze,  when,  as  it  often 
happens,  the  figure  or  image  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  is  composed  of  these  metals.  The  reed 
is  there  in  his  hand.  The  architects  of  an  early- 
epoch  looked  to  Nature  for  their  models,  and  the 
selection  of  the  water-reed  as  the  archetype  of 
the  isolated  baptistry  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  centuries  of  Christianity,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  of  that  age.  In  all  ages 
the  art  of  the  builder  has  had  the  courage  to  aim 
at  this  imitation.  If  your  correspondent  will 
only  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Philip  Crampton's  foun- 
tain in  Dublin,  he  will  find  placed  on  it  a  solid 
cone,  20  ft.  high,  representing  a  huge  water  plant, 
and  on  reflection  he  may  find  the  analogy  to  be 
very  striking.  Will  he  deny  that  the  reed  is  the 
emblem  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ?  If  so,  he  will 
be  enlightened  by  a  visit  to  any  respectable  print 
or  picture  shop  in  the  nearest  large  town.  How 
accurately  and  faithfully  does  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Round  Tower  in  the  native  language 
supply  the  key  to  its  origin  and  use  !  The  reed- 
house  is  an  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who 
was  the  patron  and  prototype  of  the  ancient  bap- 
tistry. How  many  persons  in  this  country  had 
ever  heard  or  read  of  these  separate  baptistries 
before  the  present  theory  was  published  >  Was 
your   correspondent   aware  that  such   buildings 
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existed  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  ?  Was 
he  aware  that  an  ancient  rubric  of  the  Church 
recommended  that,  when  convenient,  an  image 
of  St.  John  baptizing  Christ  would  be  placed  on 
the  baptistry,  and  that  this  very  image  is  on  the 
Round  Tower  of  Brechin?  Can  he  quote  a 
single  instance  in  which  that  image  was  on  any 
building  not  connected  with  baptism  ?  As 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  tell  us,  and  as  I 
have  stated  at  length  in  the  Essay,  these  bap- 
tistries were  turret-shaped  buildings,  sometimes 
round,  sometimes  octagonal,  and  sometimes  hex- 
agonal. Your  correspondent  can  see  a  large 
hexgonal  baptismal  font  in  the  new  Protestant 
Cathedral  of  Cork,  copied  from  an  old  model  on 
the  Continent;  and  if  he  continues  his  journey 
to  Keneigh,  near  Bandon,  he  will  find  that  the 
Round  Tower  or  reed-house  there  is  also  hex- 
agonal. 

I  would  be  occupying  too  much  of  your  space 
with  all  the  other  details  of  the  reed-house :  its  in- 
variable position  with  regard  to  the  ancient  church, 
and  that  church  invariably  an  early  Episcopal 
one,  the  four  windows,  the  descent  into  the  lower 
compartment,  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the 
primitive  Christian  period  in  Ireland,  all  which 
shew  that  the  Round  Tower  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  ancient  baptistry,  and  that  no 
other  theory  on  the  subject  can  stand  the  test  of 
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a  critical  dissection.  No  other,  surely,  can  give 
any  reason  for  the  form,  and  shape,  and  position 
and  name  of  the  Round  Tower. — Very  truly 
yours, 

Richard  S middy, 

Author  of  the  Essay. 

(Aug.  15,  1875.) 
Aghada,  Rostellan,  Co.  Cork, 

There  was  no  reply  from  S.  P.  Oliver,  Captain, 
Royal  Artillery,  to  the  above  letter. 


THE    ROUND  TOWERS,  OR  REED- 
HOUSES,  OF  IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  IRISH  BUILDER." 

Sir, — Your  reviews  and  remarks  on  the 
Round  Tower  controversy  have  done  a  valuable 
service  to  Irish  archaeology.  Now  that  these 
notices  are  finished,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  give 
space  in  your  columns  for  some  remarks  to  one 
of  those  whose  books  on  the  subject  have  been 
passed  under  review. 

The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Brash  in 
your  late  numbers  was  both  just  and  graceful. 
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He  is  certainly  a  loss.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  associated  with  the  antiquaries  of 
South  Munster,  whose  head-quarters  were  in 
Cork,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Brash  was  a  distinguished 
member.  Their  ranks  are  now  sadly  diminished. 
We  often  met  at  the  examination  of  a  folach- 
fiadh,  an  old  castle,  a  crom-leacht,  and  a  Round 
Tower.  It  will  not  be  any  disrespect  for  his 
memory  to  comment  on  his  views  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks,  for  his  object  was  to  find  out  what 
was  true,  and  truth  can  never  be  injured  by  dis- 
cussion. He  certainly  proved  that  the  Round 
Towers  were  never  erected  to  serve  as  belfries. 
But  how  came  it  that  the  ardent  seeker  and 
discoverer  of  Oghams  did  not  see  a  very  striking 
objection  to  them  as  mausoleums  or  monumental 
structures  ?  There  were  more  than  one  hundred 
of  these  towers  in  Ireland,  and  not  a  letter  or  an 
emblem  was  ever  found  on  any  of  them  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  monuments  of  that  kind. 
If  they  had  been  erected  in  pagan  times  for  that 
purpose,  the  Ogham  would  have  been  found  on 
some  one  of  them  ;  if  in  Christian  times,  the 
Oraid  or  the  prayer.  But  what  is  found  on 
them  }  Emblems  that  indicate  a  different  ob- 
ject altogether. 

The  Round  Tower  itself  is  an  emblem.  There 
is  certainly  something  in  a  name  ;  and  Mr. 
Brash  came  near  the  popular  Celtic  name  of  the 
Round  Tower.     It  is  not  goilcach  or  qtcilcach,  as 
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he  says,  but  cuilceach.  You  have  many  intelli- 
gent readers  in  the  districts  of  Ireland  where  the 
old  tongue  is  spoken,  and  where  Round  Towers 
exist.  I  am  sure  you  will  give  space  to  them 
to  contradict  what  I  here  say,  if  it  is  not  true, 
and  to  even  throw  any  light  they  can  on  a  sub- 
ject for  the  discussion  of  which  certainly  no 
publication  in  Ireland  is  more  appropriate  than 
the  Irish  Bitilder. 

The  word  goilcach  means  broom  ;  the  word 
cuilcach,  a  reed-Jwitse,  from  adlc,  a  reed,  and 
teach,  a  house.  The  reed  is  the  emblem  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  and  prototype  of 
the  ancient  Christian  baptistry.  In  an  ancient 
rubric  of  the  Church  it  is  recommended  that, 
when  convenient,  a  figure  of  St.  John  baptizing 
Christ  would  be  put  on  the  baptistery.  It  is  on 
the  Round  Tower  of  Brechin.  The  ancient 
baptisteries  were  sometimes  round,  sometimes 
hexagonal,  and  sometimes  octagonal.  Those 
Irish  ones  are  certainly  round  ;  and  the  Round 
Tower  of  Kineigh,  near  Bandon,  is  hexagonal  as 
well  as  round. 

Another  emblem  in  another  tower  ;  Roscrea, 
in  the  County  Tipperary,  has  a  fine  Round 
Tower  of  the  true  type,  with  its  door  15  feet 
from  the  foundation,  and  its  large  angular- 
headed  window  15  feet  above  that.  On  a 
massive  stone  in  the  jamb  of  this  window  is  cut 
the  figure  of  a  ship,  with  a  small  cross  near  it. 
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and  under  It  an  inscription,  which  is  now  illegible 
from  the  action  of  time.  What  is  that  ship  ? — 
No  one  ever  before  found  out,  though  there  is 
in  it  a  deep  symbolical  meaning.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Noah's  Ark,  which  in  scripture  is 
mentioned  as  a  figure  of  baptism,  and  which  has 
been  often  placed  as  an  emblem  on  the  bap- 
tismal structure.  In  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  chapter  iii.,  we  read — "  In  the  days  of 
Noe  when  the  ark  was  building,  wherein  a  few, 
that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water 
whereunto  baptism,  being  of  the  like  form,  now 
saveth  you  also."  "  As  Noe,"  says  St.  Augustin, 
"  was,  with  his,  delivered  by  the  water  and  the 
wood,  so  is  the  family  of  Christ  by  baptism." 
The  ship  and  the  cross  on  the  Round  Tower  of 
Roscrea  are  an  emblem  of  the  Ark,  which  was 
a  figure  of  baptism.  There  is  a  description,  with 
illustration,  of  these  figures  in  Etrtiria-Celtica, 
by  Sir  William  Betham,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

In  the  Church  of  Moulton,  in  England,  there 
is  an  old  baptismal  font  which  has  three  designs 
on  the  basin — namely,  St.  John  baptising  our 
Saviour  in  the  Jordan,  Philip  baptizing  the 
Eunuch,  and  the  Ark  of  Noah,  with  the  dove. 
(See  Church  of  England  Magazine  for  1853.) 
Here  is  surely  a  coincidence,  but  which  no 
writer  on  the  Round  Towers  ever  noticed  before. 

And  what  of  the  door  and  large  window,  and 
internal    arrangement   of   the   Round    Tower } 
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Are  they  borrowed  from  any  object  in  nature 
or  art?  No  writer  of  any  former  theory  has 
been  able  to  throw  any  light  on  that  matter. 
There  is  the  elevated  door  in  the  side ;  the 
under  compartment  beneath  the  landing  at  the 
door ;  the  large  window  above  the  door ;  and 
the  three  or  four  or  more  storeys  inside.  All 
this  is  borrowed  from  Noah's  Ark.  The  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis  says  : — ''  Thou  shalt  make  a 
window  in  the  Ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  the  top  of  it,  and  the  door  of  the  Ark 
thou  shalt  set  in  the  side,  with  lower,  middle 
chambers,  and  third  storeys  shalt  thou  make  it." 

The  door  was  to  be  in  the  side,  high  up  out 
of  the  water  ;  and  the  door  of  the  Round  Tower 
is  high  up.  There  was  to  be  an  under  compart- 
ment, in  which,  according  to  ancient  and  modern 
commentators,  was  contained  fresh  water  for  the 
use  of  those  in  the  Ark  ;  and  in  the  Round 
Tower  is  an  under  chamber,  in  which  was  the 
font,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
ancient  baptistries.  There  is  also  the  singular 
window,  and  the  different  storeys  inside.  Is  not 
this  very  striking  ?  and  yet  it  never  presented 
itself  to  any  other  writer  on  the  Round   Towers. 

The  elevated  door  in  the  Round  Tower,  as 
representing  the  entrance  into  the  Ark,  was  a 
symbol  of  the  wound  in  the  side  of  our  Saviour, 
from  which  flowed  blood  and  water.  St.  Au- 
gustin,  m  Trac.   120,  in  yohan?ie?n,  sdiys  : — "  One 
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of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  opened  his  side,  and 
immediately  there  came  out  blood  and  water. 
The  Evangelist  used  a  well-considered  word  in 
not  saying  he  struck  or  wounded  his  side,  or 
aught  else  but  opened ;  that,  in  a  manner,  that 
doorway  of  life  should  be  thrown  open,  whence 
have  issued  the  Sacraments,  without  which  one 
enters  not  into  the  life  which  is  the  true  life- 
That  blood  which  was  shed,  was  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  That  water  tempers  the 
saving  cup  ;  it  gives  both  bath  and  drink.  In 
prophecy  of  this,  Noe  was  ordered  to  make  in 
the  side  of  the  Ark  a  doorway,  through  which 
the  animals  should  enter  that  were  not  to  perish 
in  the  deluge,  and  which  were  a  figure  of  the 
Church." 

The  same  idea  is  also  expressed  in  an  old 
hymn  of  the  Church  : — 

"  Ex  corde  scisso  Ecclesia 
Christo  j  ugata  nascitur ; 
Hoc  ostium  Arcfe  in  latere  est 
Genti  ad  salutem  positum." 

A  short  time  ago  an  archaeological  discovery 
was  made  in  a  part  of  London.  It  was  that  of 
an  octagonal  chamber  several  feet  under  ground, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  bath  made  of  stone. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  under  chamber  of  an  old 
baptismal  tower  which  remained,  and  was 
covered  up  after  the  tower  itself  had  been  re- 
moved. The  under  chamber  of  the  baptistry, 
where  the  font  was,  symbolized  the  lowest  com- 
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partment  of  the  Ark,  which  was  supposed  to 
contain  the  fresh  water.  This  probably  will  set 
people  thinking. 

The  other  details  of  the  Round  Tower,  or 
Reed-house,  are  too  many  to  be  explained  here. 
Its  presence  near  the  episcopal  church,  where 
the  public  baptisms  were  performed,  is  signifi- 
cative, as  are  also  the  four  windows  on  the  top 
facing  the  "  four  winds,"  ar  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe — a  figure  which  is  still  observed  in  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  font  at  Easter  and 
other  seasons  of  the  year. 

And  while  certain  features  of  the  Reed  house 
were  copied  from  Noah's  Ark,  the  ancient  church 
near  which  it  stood,  was  copied  from  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  This  circum- 
stance, too,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  on 
the  ancient  Churches  of  Ireland.  These  edifices 
were  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  consisted  of  a  plain 
simple  quadrangle,  varying  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  in 
breadth.  They  were  always  built  east  and  west, 
with  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  west  end, 
and  the  altar  in  the  east.  At  the  altar  end  a 
small  space  was  railed  off  from  the  body  of  the 
building  by  a  wooden  screen,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  triumphal  arch  in  stone  and  mortar 
effected  the  division.  That  was  the  chancel. 
For  all  this  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  the  model,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
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26th  chapter  of  Exodus.  It  was  thirty  cubits 
in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth  and  in  height.  It 
was  invariably  erected  east  and  west,  the  entrance 
being  at  the  west  end,  and  the  Ark  of  the  testi- 
mony at  the  east.  A  curtain  or  veil  of  very  rich 
cloth  cut  off  a  space  of  ten  cubits  for  the  Holy 
of  Holies  where  the  Ark  rested.  How  closely 
was  all  this  represented  in  the  form,  position, 
and  arrangement  of  the  ancient  Irish  Churches  ! 
Even  the  little  bells  used  in  them  were  a  re- 
presentation of  the  bells  attached  to  the  robes 
of  the  priest,  to  give  warning  to  the  people 
when  he  entered  the  sanctuary.  The  holy 
water  font,  at  fhe  door  of  the  ancient  church,  re- 
presented the  laver,  or  vessel  of  water,  in  which 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
the  lights  inside  symbolised  that  which  was 
meant  by  the  lamps  of  the  Tabernacle.  One  of 
the  Celtic  names  of  a  church  is  Circ,  or  as  it  is 
now  commonly  written.  Kirk,  and  it  is  derived 
from  the  Ark.  It  means  the  house  of  the  Ark, 
from  Cai,  a  house,  and  Arc,  Aj-k.  Some  churches 
in  Ireland  have  borne  the  name,  and  it  is  a  very- 
general  name  of  a  church  in  Scotland.  From 
it  have  come  Church  of  the  English  and  Kirche, 
of  the  German,  with  their  other  variations  in 
different  countries.  We  learn  from  St.  Cyprian, 
and  other  early  writers,  that  the  vessel  of  gold, 
of  silver,  or  of  wood,  in  which  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist was  kept  in  the  church,  was  called  an  Ark, 
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and  sometimes  named  a  Dove,  from  the  form 
and  shape  of  it.  Many  ancient  rehquaries 
too,  are  called  Arks.  There  is  a  cast  of  a  most 
remarkable  one  bearing  the  name  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is  the  reliquary 
of  St.  Cordula,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cammin,  in 
Pomerania.  Mr.  George  M.  Atkinson,  of  Lon- 
don, a  distinguished  archaeologist  and  artist,  in- 
forms me  that  the  style  of  ornamentation  on  it 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Irish  Manuscripts  and 
Crosses,  and  that  likely  the  saint  was  an  Irish- 
man, It  was  usual  to  give  the  name  of  Church 
to  an  ancient  case  containing  relics. 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  Ree^d^iouse  and  its 
ancient  church  derived  their  features  from 
models  of  early  date,  and  of  the  highest  author- 
ity. Other  matters,  too,  will  probably  be 
brought  to  light  by  this  discussion  on  the  Round 
Towers. 

I  fear,  sir,  that  I  have  trespassed  on  your 
space  too  far.  But  I  should  strive  to  do  some 
justice  to  this  subject,  which  has  engaged  the 
pens  of  architects,  engineers,  doctors,  barristers, 
travellers,  artists,  and  poets.  The  group  was  not 
complete  without  the  priest,  and  he  has  come  to 
proclaim  his  theory  on  the  subject,  and  to  defend 
it. — Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  Smiddy. 

Aghada,  Rostellan,  Co.  Cork, 
March  15,  1876. 
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[We  are  always  glad  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion from  our  reverend  and  accomplished  corres- 
pondent, and  our  pages  are  open  to  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those,  like  him;  whose  tongues  have 
not  lost  the  mellifluous  brogue  of  the  vernacular. 
Respecting  our  correspondent's  last  sentence — 
that  "  the  group  was  not  complete  without  the 
priest,  and  he  has  come  to  proclaim  his  theory 
on  the  subject,  and  defend  it" — we  will  say  that, 
however  men's  opinions  may  differ,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smiddy's  contribution  to  the  Round  Tower  con- 
troversy has  its  value,  and  not  a  light  one.  The 
writer  of  the  series  of  articles  in  the  Irish 
Builder,  who  has  conscientiously  reviewed  all  the 
sundry  theories  and  surroundings  of  the  vexed 
subject,  although  he  has  no  distinct  theory  of  his 
own  to  proclaim  (at  least  at  present),  adds  one 
more  name  to  the  group,  and  perhaps  renders  it 
more  complete  in  the  person  of  the  practical 
workman.  Such  at  least  was  once  the  writer's 
position  in  his  earlier  years  ;  but  long  since 
literary  tastes  and  congenial  studies  have  trans- 
formed the  disciple  of  the  building  art  into  the 
literary  craftsman  and  professional  journalist.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  on  our  part  to  say  this  much  en 
passant  of  the  authorship  of  "  The  Literature  of 
Gothic    Architecture    in   Ireland." — Ed.   I.  B.] 
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THE  ROUND  TOWERS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   "IRISH   BUILDER." 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Smiddy  on  the  above  subj-ect,  in  your 
number  of  the  15th  ult.  He  states  the  popular 
Irish  name  of  the  Round  Tower,  and  gives  a 
reason  for  the  elevated  door,  and  the  large 
window  above  the  door,  and  the  four  windows  at 
the  top.  But  this  large  window  above  the  door 
is  not  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  towers 
— it  is  only  in  a  few  of  them.  Can  you,  or  he,  or 
any  other  writer  on  the  Round  Towers,  explain 
this  difference  ?  Which  is  the  Round  Tower  of 
the  "true  type," — the  one  with  this  window,  or 
the  one  without  it  ? 

A  MuNSTER  Man. 

April  15,  1876. 

[We  leave  the  question  open.  Most  likely  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smiddy  will  reply  to  our  correspon- 
dent's query. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


THE  ROUND  TOWERS,  OR  REED 
HOUSES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "A 
Munster  Man,"  in  your  last  number,  gives  the 
writers  on  the  Round  Towers  a  very  hard  nut  to 
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crack.  I  fancy  that  not  many  of  them  will 
answer  his  query.  He  asks  if  any  explanation 
can  be  given  why  there  is  a  large  window  above 
the  door  in  some  of  the  towers,  and  no  window 
of  the  kind  in  the  greater  number  of  them  ;  and 
which  Round  Tower  is  of  the  "true  type" — the 
one  with  this  window,  or  the. one  without  it  ? 

Dr.  Petrie,  who  had  minutely  examined  these 
structures,  and  who  had  read  everything  that  had 
been  written  about  them,  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  this  window,  or  whether  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  window  or  as  a  second  door.  I 
must  confess  that,  even  for  a  long  time  after  I 
had  been  convinced  that  these  structures  were 
early  Christian  baptisteries,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  rnake  of  it,  or  how  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  it  in  the  greater  nuniber  of  the  towers.  It 
was  a  very  simple  sentence  found  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  an  old  book  that  put  me  on  the  trail. 

In  a  letter  published  in  your  number  of  the 
15th  of  March,  I  showed  that  the  door,  large 
window,  and  internal  arrangement  of  the  Round 
Tower  were  borrowed  from  the  description  of 
Noah's  Ark,whichis  a  scriptural  figure  of  baptism. 
That  description  was,  of  course,  found  in  the 
Bible.  But  what  was  the  first  Bible  used  in 
Ireland  ?  It  was  the  Latin  version  called  the 
old  Italian  Vulgate,  which  was  a  translation  of 
the  Septuagint.  The  author  of  this  version  is 
not  known,  but  it   is  traced  up  to  a  very  early 
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I  period — perhaps  to  that  of  the  Apostles  ;  and, 
before  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  was  adopted, 
i  it  was  in  general  use  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
I  Latin  or  Western  Church.  The  Septuagint,  from 
which  it  was  derived,  was  that  which,  for  the  Old 
Testament,  was  in  general  use  in  the  countries 
of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Septuagint  is  a  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  produced  by 
learned  Jews  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  at,  it  is 
believed,  the  request  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  was  anxious  to  have  it  in  his  library.  It 
was  always  held  as  of  very  high  authority  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  from  it  the  Apostles  them- 
selves quoted  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

Here  now  comes  the  point.  In  the  directions 
given  in  the  Septuagint  for  the  construction  of 
the  Ark,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  window, 
while  there  is  mention  of  it  in  the  Hebrew.  Of 
course  the  old  Italian  Vulgate,  which  was  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Septuagint  for  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which  was  the  first  Bible  used  in  Ireland, 
had  no  mention  of  it  either.  Hence  the  Round 
Towers,  or  Reed-houses,  which  were  erected  while 
that  version  was  in  use,  have  not  this  large  or 
conspicuous  window  over  the  door,  while  it  is  in 
those  that  were  erected  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome,  which  was  translated 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  query  of  your  corres- 
pondent is,  therefore,  answered  by  saying  that 
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the  Round  Tower  without  the  large  window  is  of 
the  '*  true  type,"  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  first  Bible  used  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
Round  Tower  having  this  window,  is  of  the 
''true  type,"  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Vulgate,  or  version  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use. 

This  statement  will  be,  perhaps,  better  under- 
stood and  confirmed  by  giving  the  reading  of  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  and  as  it  is  in  the 
Septuagint.  The  Hebrew  has  : — ^**A  window 
thou  shalt  make  in  the  Ark,  and  in  a  cubit  thou 
shalt  finish  the  top  of  it."  It  is  in  the  Latin  of 
St.  Jerome : — "  Fenestram  in  area  facies,  et  in 
cubito  consummabis  summitatem  ejus."  The 
Septuagint  has  : — "  Binding  together  thou  shalt 
make  the  Ark,  and  in  a  cubit  thou  shalt  finish  it 
above."  It  is  in  the  Latin  of  Flaminius  Nobilius 
— "  Colligens  facies  arcam  et  in  cubito  consum- 
mabis cam  desuper." — (  Walton  s Polyglot).  Those 
following  the  Hebrew  understood  that  the  top  of 
of  the  window  was  to  terminate  in  an  elbow  or 
angle,  and  thus  this  large  window  in  the  Round 
Towers  is  angular-headed.  Those  following  the 
Septuagint  understood  that  the  roof  of  the  Ark 
was  to  be  drawn  up  in  an  angle  to  throw  ofi"  the 
heavy  torrents  of  rain  from  that  immense  struc- 
ture. Critics  who  have  given  the  preference  to 
the  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  were  of  opinion 
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that  the  Hebrew  word  tsohar,  which  is  translated 
a  window  by  some,  and  a  liglit  by  others,  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew  copies  consulted  by  the 
authors  of  the  Septuagint.  On  this  large  window 
or  ligJit  in  the  Ark  some  Jewish  rabbins  have 
written  very  fanciful  comments  ;  but  all  com- 
mentators agree  that,  in  addition  to  it,  there  were 
many  small  openings  in  the  structure  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.  The  symbolism  of  the 
Reed-house  has  necessitated  these  remarks. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Round  Towers  without  the 
large  window  were  those  that  were  first  erected. 
It  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  ecclesiastical 
history  that,  while  the  old  version  had  the  lead 
in  point  of  time  for  a  very  long  period,  it  and  the 
Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  were  used  side  by  side 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  in  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  West.  This  corresponds 
perfectly  with  the  age  of  the  ancient  baptisteries 
which  continued  in  use  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  thus  the  difference  of  the 
window,  as  arising  from  the  different  versions,  is 
in  itself  an  important  additional  link  in  the  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  on  which  my  theory 
is  founded. 

It  was  not  by  any  rule  or  order  promulgated 
on  the  subject  that  St.  Jerome's  version  took 
the  place  of  the  old  one.  It  was  only  gradually, 
by  silent  consent  and  general  preference.  For 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  old  version  passed  out 
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of  use,  and  only  portions  of  it  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. For  instance,  the  psalms  in  St.  Jerome's 
Vulgate  are  from  the  older  version,  for,  as  these 
were  familiar  to  the  ears  and  tongues  of  the 
faithful,  he  did  not  wish  to  change  them.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  which  perhaps  many  who  use 
them  are  not  aware  of,  that  the  psalms  in  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  a  transla- 
tion of  the  same  old  version. 

It  is  probable  that  St.  Patrick's  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  contained  in  the  case  called  Domhnach 
airgtd,perh3.ps  the  oldest  manuscript  in  the  world, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  is  of  this  version.  The  parchment  is 
so  clotted  by  age  that  only  a  small  portion  has 
been  detached  from  it  and  deciphered,  and  this 
exhibits  a  text  differing  from  that  of  St.  Jerome's 
Vulgate. 

Another  monument  of  it  still  lives  in  the  chro- 
nology of  ancient  Irish  historical  records,  such, 
for  instance,  as  those  from  which  the  Four 
Masters  compiled  their  Annals.  Their  chrono- 
logy is  that  of  the  Septuagint  and  not  of  the 
Hebrew — a  fact  which  demonstrates  that  our 
national  records  were  compiled  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  they  have  been  copied  with 
fidelity  by  subsequent  transcribers.  And  yet, 
writers  ignorant  of  these  facts,  have  blamed 
them  for  using  that  computation. 

The  symbolism  of  the  baptismal  structure  was 
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very  varied  and  striking,  especially  in  the  early 
ages.    There  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
a  cast  of  a  bronze  pillar  and  baptismal  font  be- 
longing to  the  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim  in  Saxony. 
They  were  erected  in  the  nave  of  that  church  in 
the  eleventh  century.     The  round  pillar  is  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  two  in  diameter.     On  it  are  many 
figures,   symbolical    of  baptism,  and  it  had  an 
ornamental  cap  and  cross  on  the  top.     At  the 
base  of  the  font,  and  as  supporters  of  it,  are  four 
kneeling  figures  in  opposite  directions,  symboli- 
cal of  the  four  sacred  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  of 
the  four  winds  or  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as 
borrowed  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
especially  from  Ezechiel,  chap.  37,  v.  9,  ''  Come, 
spirit,  from  the  four  winds  and  blow  upon  these 
slain,  and  let  them  live  again."  The  four  windows 
of  the  Round  Tower,  and  the  four  human  heads 
over  the  windows  of  Devenish  Round  Tower, 
have   the   same   symbolic    meaning.      The   tall 
graceful  pillar  attached  to  the  font  of  Hildesheim 
was  manifestly  the  reed,  the  emblem  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

I  have  trespassed  much  on  your  space,  but  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  Round  Towers.  They  are  declared 
to  be  National  Monuments,  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  But  are  they  all  to 
remain  in  their  present  condition  ?     Is  the  old 
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conical  head  to  be  placed  on  none  of  them  ?  Is 
that  work,  like  the  patriot's  epitaph,  to  remain 
undone  till  Ireland  is  mistress  of  her  own  des- 
tinies ?  The  epitaph  can  wait,  and  perhaps  not 
be  injured  by  the  delay,  but  not  so  the  Round 
Towers — they  are  every  day  contracting  injury 
and  disease  from  exposure  to  wind,  rain,  and 
weather.  Some  of  them  are  so  enfeebled  now  as 
to  be  unable  to  carry  the  old  conical  roof,  but 
others,  such  as  the  noble  hexagonal  Tower  of 
Keneigh,  could  carry  it,  and  with  it,  if  protected 
by  a  lightening-guard  from  their  old  enemy,  they 
would,  like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  ''live  for 
ever."  Let  no  timid  hesitation  about  putting  on 
the  cross  be  allowed  to  come  in  the  way  of  this 
improvement.  Petrie — a  good  authority,  and 
surely  unprejudiced — says  that  the  conical  head 
terminated  in  a  small  stone  cross.  There  can  be 
no  objection  now  to  the  cross  in  any  quarter.  It 
even  surmounts  the  great  Albert  Memorial  in 
London.  It  is  a  graceful  emblem,  and,  of  course, 
is  full  of  deep  symbolic  meaning.  If  the  Round 
Tower  of  Keneigh  had  its  old  conical  head  placed 
on  it,  it  would  be  a  noble  national  monument  in 
the  midst  of  that  wild  country,  and  many  would 
travel  miles  on  foot  to  have  a  look  at  it,  with 
something  like  the  feelings  of  the  old  sailor  of 
Queenstown,  who  on  his  death-bed  requested  to 
be  carried  to  a  point  from  which  he  could  see  the 
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first  steamer  which,  "  with  nothing  but  a  column 
of  smoke,"  was  sailing  along  the  coast  against 

wind  and  tide. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  S middy. 

Aghada,  Rostellan,  Co.  Cork, 

May  1st,  1876. 

CORONAT  OPUS. 
FINIS. 


opinions  of  the  press. 


Public  Opifiio7i,  London. 
A  second  edition  has  been  published  (Kelly, 
Dublin)  of  that  interesting  work,  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Smiddy,  of  Aghada,  near  Queenstown, 
The  Druids,  A  ncient  Churches,  and  Round  Towers 
of  Ireland.  The  inquiry  here  instituted  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  from  an  historical,  archaeological, 
and  philological  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Smiddy 
has  brought  to  the  research  unflagging  industry, 
a  rare  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  language,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Irish  antiquities  and 
kindred  topics.  The  opening  chapters  throw  a 
flood  of  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  the  Druids 
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in  Ireland  ;  these  are  followed  by  a  peculiarly 
interesting    account  of  the   architecture  of  the 
ancient  Irish  churches  ;  but  the  chief  feature  in 
the  thoughtful  volume  is  the  critical  examination 
bestowed  upon  the  origin  and  purpose  of  those 
mysterious  structures,  the  Round  Towers  of  Ire-    ;•' 
land.     These   are  claimed  as  Christian   baptis-   - 
tries,  and  the  arguments  in  support  of  that  view  * 
are  not  only  ingenious,  but  appear  unanswerable. 


From  the  Guernsey  Mail  and  Telegraph. 
A  perusal  of  the  book  will,  we  believe,  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  Round 
Towers  were  ecclesiastical  edifices — in  the  \v^ords 
of  the  ancient  bard  : — 

"  It  was  through  belief  in  the  God  of  Heaven 
That  the  choicest  towers  were  built" — 

and  that  to  Father  Smiddy  must  be  assigned  the 
honour  of  discovering  "  the  key  to  the  cipher  of 
the  Round  Tower." 


CORRECTIONS. 


Page  208,  loth  line,  for  **  lithograph,"  read  "  copperplate." 
,,     225,  6th      ,,     for  "  in  the  midst,"  read  "in  the  midst  of.' 


AN 


ESSAY 


ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND, 


AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  MONUMENTS. 


BY 


LIEUT.  I.  WEBBER  SMITH,  48th  Regt.  F.R.G.S. 


PART  I 


DUBLIN: 
MILLIKEN  AND  SON,  GRAFTON-STREET, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
M.DCCCXXXVIII. 


Q 


Should  this  slight  attempt  in  any  way  tend  to  re- 
move doubt  from  the  mind  of  any  person^  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  ''dispersion,"  as  related  in  the  Mo- 
saic books,  I  shall  be  repaid  any  disquietude  I  may 
now  feel,  at  appearing  before  the  public  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  theory,  of  which,  though  I  doubt  not 
the  truth,  I  am  aware  many  may  be  better  able 
to  discuss. 

I  am  inclined  to  class  the  antiquity  of  very  old 
religions  according  to  their  simplicity,  and  to  call 
the  worship  of  one  incomprehensible  and  invisible 
being  the  most  ancient.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
man,  in  his  earlier  state,  was  a  being  far  too 
simple  to  imagine  or  to  express  the  abstruse  idea 
of  an  eternal  being  ;  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
yet  invisible.  But,  surely,  independent  of  the 
Mosaic  books,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that 
when  the  Almighty  first  created  man  to  give  him 
praise,  he  condescended  in  some  manner  to  inti- 
mate his  existence,  and  to  teach  the  creature  of 
his  hands  in  what  manner.  He,  his  Creator,  would 
be  adored.  That  man  soon  fell  off  from  this  pure 
worship  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Nor,  judging 
according  to  the  present  nature  of  man,  was  other 
result  to  be  anticipated.  An  ignorance,  approach- 
ing to  brutality,  must  have  been  his  lot,  when  the 
light,  vouchsafed  to,  and  by,  our  first  parents,  was 
withdrawn  \  and  an  incessant  labour  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life,  must  have  left  him  little  time 
to  meditate  on  the  attributes  of  his  Maker.     To 


save  himself  the  unaccustomed  trouble  of  thought, 
to  give  his  prayers  some  fixed  direction,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  bring  himself  into  the  actual  presence  of 
his  God  whilst  adoring  him,  he  set  up  an  image  ; 
not  as  an  actual  personification  of  his  Creator,  but 
merely  as  a  point  of  direction  to  guide  his  wan- 
dering thoughts. 

When  first  created,  Adam  found  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  most  perfect,  and  beautiful  as 
now.  His  descendants,  in  too  mild  a  climate  to 
require  much  shelter,  and  too  untaught  to  con- 
struct, must  have  lived  in  the  open  air ;  and,  at 
most,  have  occasionally  retired  to  caves  in  the 
rock,  for  protection  from  the  storm.  The  hea- 
venly host  was  then  nightly  before  them  :  andAvho 
amongst  us  can  behold  those  beautiful  lights  with- 
out a  feeling  of  love,  awe,  and  of  religion.  Are 
we  then  to  be  surprised,  that  man,  left  to  himself 
in  his  then  unintellectual  state,  gradually  allowed 
this  conbined  feeling  to  degenerate  into  the  wor- 
ship of  those  best  natural  emblems  of  his  God  ;  to 
forget  the  Creator  in  the  splendour  of  his  works  ; 
and  to  worship  the  sun,  the  joy  of  the  earth — the 
vivifier  of  nature.  This,  then,  was  the  origin  of 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  heat,  or  vestal  fire,  or 
the  creative  power  of  heat,  or  of  its  reproductive 
power.  And  these  moral  modifications  of  the 
vivifier  of  nature,  were  represented  in  physics  by 
various    emblematic   objects,     such    as   obelisks, 

pyramids,  &c.     The  pure  idea  of  the  *' creative 
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power  of  nature,*'  degenerated  into  tlie  gross  idea 
of  the  reproducing  power  of  the  created  :  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  the  Lingam  of  tlie 
Hindoo  became  a  god. 

The  human  race  progresses  but  slowly  towards 
civilization  ;  and  it  requires  but  a  slight  cause,  or 
political  convulsion,  to  throw  it  far  back  on  the 
road  it  has  trodden  with  so  much  toil.  In  the 
most  civilized  nations  religion  is  most  pure,  for  it 
is  more  intellectual,  and  more  divested  of  earthly 
emblems.  I  cannot  call  our  first  parents  civilized 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  their  religion  was  taught  them 
by  God  himself  So  early  as  the  time  of  Enos^ 
son  of  Seth,  we  may  suppose  that  some  form  or 
system  of  religion  was  established  ;  for,  we  are 
told,  that  in  his  time  '*  began  man  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord."'^  How,  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  Adam,  being  still  so  young,  we  must  suppose 
it  was  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  God. 
After,  if  not  before  the  death  of  Adam,  man  fell 
away  from  the  pure  worship ;  and,  at  the  period 
assigned  to  the  deluge,  the  book  of  Genesis  in- 
forms  us,*'  that  only  eight  were  to  be  saved  from 
the  destruction  consequent  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  world. 

In  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  evidence  in 
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favour  of  the  Mosaic  books,  I  should,  perhaps,  not 
quote  froui  them  as  authorities,  but  only  weigh 
them  in  the  same  balance  with  other  works  ;  and 
having  alluded  to  the  account  of  the  deluge  as 
there  given,  I  will  add,  that  a  similar  story  is  told 
from  the  furthest  east  to  the  extremest  west.  The 
aborigines  of  America  have  their  account  of  the  de- 
luge much  resembling  ours  ;  and  vases  have  been 
found  there,  containing  objects  in  earth  or  stone 
relative  to  the  fact.  And  in  the  Hindoo  religion, 
the  same  is  related  so  exactly,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  introduce  it  here.  It  is  thus  related  in  the  first 
Avatar,  or  **  Of  the  Fish  :'' 

**  At  the  close  of  the  last  Calpa  there  was  a 
general  destruction  occasioned  by  the  sleep  of 
Brahma  :  his  creatures  in  different  worlds  being 
drowned  in  a  vast  ocean.  The  strong  daemon, 
Haggagura,  came  near  him,  and  stole  the  vedas 
which  had  flowed  from  his  lips.  When  the  pre- 
server of  the  universe  had  discovered  this  deed, 
he  took  the  shape  of  a  minute  fish  called  *  Sa- 
pliari.'  A  holy  king,  named  Satyavrata,  then 
reigned.  One  day,  as  he  was  making  a  libation  in 
a  river  callecl  Critamala^  the  little  fish  said  to  him, 
'  How  canst  thou  leave  me  in  this  river  when  I  am 
too  weak  to  resist  the  monsters  of  the  stream  who 
fill  me  with  dread  ?'  Satyavrata  placed  it  under 
his  protection  in  a  small  jar  full  of  water  ;  but  in 
ti  single  night  its  bulk  was  so  increased  that  it 
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could  not  be  contained  in  the  jar  ;  and  thus  again 
addressed  the  prince.  '  I  am  not  pleased  with  liv- 
ing in  this  little  vase  ;  make  me  a  large  mansion 
where  I  may  dwell  in  comfort.'  The  prince  suc- 
cessively placed  it  in  a  cistern,  in  a  poo],  and  in  a 
lake  :  for  each  of  which  it  speedily  grew  too  large, 
and  supplicated  for  a  more  spacious  place  of  abode  5 
after  which  he  threw  it  into  the  sea,  when  the  fish 
again  addressed  him.  *  Here  the  horned  sharks 
and  other  monsters  of  great  strength  will  devour 
me  ;  thou  shouldst  not,  O  valiant  man  !  leave  me 
in  this  ocean.'  Thus  repeatedly  deluded  by  the 
fish,  who  had  addressed  him  with  gentle  words ; 
the  king  said,  '  Who  art  thou  that  beguilest  me 
in  that  assumed  shape?  Never  before  have  I 
heard  of  so  prodigious  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters, 
who  like  thee  has  filled  up  in  a  single  night  a 
lake  a  hundred  hundred  leagues  in  circumference. 
Surely  thou  art  the  great  God  whose  dwelling  was 
on  the  waves.""  Salutation  and  praise  to  thee,  O 
first  male  !  the  lord  of  creation,  of  preservation,  of 
destruction.  Thou  art  the  highest  object,  O  su- 
preme ruler  of  us,  thy  adorers  who  piously  seek 
thee. — The  Lord  of  the  universe,  loving  the  pious 
man,  and  intending  to  preserve  him  from  the  sea 
of  destruction  caused  by  the  depravity  of  the  age, 
thus  told  him  how  he  was  to  act. 


'^  ''  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
•Gen.  i.  2. 


**  In  seven  days  from  the  present  time,  O  thou 
destroyer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be 
plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  destroying  waves  a  large  vessel  sent  by  me 
for  thy  use  shall  stand  before  thee.  Then  shalt 
thou  take  all  medicinal  herbs  ;  all  the  variety  of 
seeds ;  and  accompanied  by  seven^  saints,  en- 
circled by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals,  shalt  thou 
enter  the  spacious  ark,  and  continue  in  it  secure 
from  the  flood.'""  Strong  as  this  seems  to  be,  Mr. 
Wilford  says,  ''that  it  is  related  in  the  Padma 
Puram,  that  Satyavrata,  whose  miraculous  pre- 
servation from  a  general  deluge  is  told  at  length 
in  the  Matsya,  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  named  Jyapeti,  or  '  Lord  of  the  Earth.'  The 
others  were  Charma  and  Sharma,  usually  pro- 
nounced Cham  and  Sham,  as  we  frequently  have 
Kishn  for  Krishna.  The  royal  patriarch  (for  such 
is  his  character  in  the  Puranas)  was  particularly 
fond  of  Jyapeti,  to  whom  he  gave  all  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  the  Hymalayn  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend from  sea  to  sea,  and  of  which  Caucasus  is  a 
part.  To  Sharma  he  allotted  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  those  mountains.  But  he  cursed  Cham  ; 
because,  the  old  monarch  was  accidentally  inebriat- 
ed with  a  strong  liquor  made  of  fermented  rice, 
Cham  laughed  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 

^  His  wife  and  his  three  sons  and  their  wives = 
^  Sir  W.  Jones  from  the  **  Bhagarat." 


father's  imprecation  that  he  became  the  slave  of 
the  slaves  of  his  brothers." 

Having  shewn  that  the  belief  in  a  deluge,  as 
related  in  our  books,  is  greatly  prevalent,  I  shall 
resume  the  subject  interrupted  by  this  digression. 

Man  having  once  fallen  away  from  the  religion 
of  love,  and  filled  the  earth  with  violence,  and 
that  too  in  the  lengthened  lives  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  after  the 
deluge,  when  their  years  were  limited  to  six  score, 
and  they  were  not  so  immediately  in  contact 
with  God,  they  would  be  more  constant  in  their 
worship,  or  purer  in  their  lives  ;  nor  were 
they.  Nimrod,  third  only  in  descent  from  Noah, 
relapsed  into  the  old  idolatry,  and  '*  builded  a 
tower ;"  not  to  reach  unto  heaven,  or  even  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  a  second  deluge,  or  it 
would  have  been  built  upon  a  hill,  and  not  upon 
a  plain,  as  we  are  expressly  told  it  was.  Mount 
Ararat  was  not  so  very  distant,  nor  could  the 
resting  place  of  the  ark  have  been  forgotten. 
That  a  nation,  which  contained  architects  of  such 
science,  as  to  build  a  tower  660  feet  high,  with  a 
spiral  slope  running  around  the  outside  of  it, 
broad  enough  to  allow  of  chariots  passing  one 
another,  conceived  they  could  reach  unto  heaven^ 
by  such  means,   seems  sufficiently  absurd.     But 


^  Gen.  xi.  4. 
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that  a  wandering  nation,  which  had  just  arrived 
in  the  land  of  Shinar""  from  the  east,  should  have 
paid  attention  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  the  courses  of  the  stars,  is  more  than 
probable ;  and  that  convinced  of  the  value  of 
astronomy,  they  did  raise  an  immense  pile  to 
pierce  the  lower  heavens,  that  is  '' the  clouds," 
and  have  a  clear  view  of  the  firmament,  is  so  far 
certain,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  states, 
"  that  from  sixteen  years  after  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  series  of  observations  was  carried  on, 
which  were  then  taken  away  from  Babylon.^ 

Comparative  philology  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  tests  by  means  of  which  to  trace  nations  to 
one  common  origin.  For  the  same  roots,  still 
carrying  through  the  varied  language  the  same 
signification,  prove  them  to  have  had  one  com- 
mon parent.  Still  greater  will  be  the  confirma- 
tion, when,  in  addition  to  the  same  root  being 
found  in  far  distant  countries,  it  should  prove  to 
be  the  name  of  a  god  ;  and  that  as  his  name,  so 
his  rites  and  ceremonies  should  be  similar. 

In  elucidation  of  the  above,  I  shall  at  present 
enter  into  Baalism,  to  be  followed  by  Buddism  : 
in  each  of  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  the 
same  name  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  as 


Gen.  xi.  2.  t>  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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inliabited  at  the  time  those  religions  flourished. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  ancient  Buddism, 
although  differing  in  some  respects  from  Baalism, 
was  hut  a  purer  modification  of  that  religion,  to 
Avhich  some  extraneous  theories  had  been  added  ; 
and  that  in  both  the  object  of  worship  was  the 
fecundation  and  reproductive  energy  of  nature 
variously  represented. 

The  first  allusion  we  have  to  Baal  is  in 
Genesis,  where  we  are  told  that  '^ Nhnrod^^  was 
the  first  monarch,  and  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom was  ^'  BaheL''^  And  they  said,  **  Go  to,  let 
us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven."^  In  old  Irish,  now  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Phoenician, 
we  find  the  roots  of  these  words,  and  the  elucida- 
tion is  too  simple  to  be  repeated,  and  too  appro- 
priate not  to  be  true  f  Nem,  "  heaven,"  and 
)?ob,  *'  assault."  That  is,  Nimrod  or  Nemhrodh 
**  the  rebel  against  heaven."  And  how  a  rebel  ? 
Assuredly  not  by  trying  to  climb  up  to  it,  but  by 
taking  the  people  away  from  the  worship  of  the 
Creator  to  that  of  the  created  :  from  God  to  Baal. 
Now  the  literal  meaning  of  ^'Baal"  in  Punic,  is 
lord  or  master  ;  and  when  placed  before  another 
word,  is  simply  used  in  that  sense ;  as  in  Baal- 
peor  or  Baal-beril.     But  when  alone,  it  signified, 

^  Gen.  X.  10.  '  Gen.  xi.  4. 

^  Vallancey's  Collectanea. 
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"  the  Sun  as  Lord  of  Heaven  ;"  as  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations,  '*  They  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
served  Baal,  and  Ashtoroth,"^  that  is,  the  sun  and 
moon.  And  again,  *'  And  he  put  down  the  idola- 
trous priests, — them  also  that  hurned  incense  unto 
Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  the 
planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.'"'  More  of 
these  might  he  adduced,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

And  ''  the  rebel  against  heaven"  builded  a 
tower  and  called  its  name  **  Babel,"  or  bab-baal, 
from  ^'bab,  a  place"  and  ''  baal,"  the  sun  ;  that  is, 
Nimrod  built  a  temple  to  the  sun,  which  he  used 
also  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy  :  and  in  the 
middle  of  Babylon,  Semiramis  builded  a  temple 
to  Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus."" 

Having  thus  far  proved,  that  in  very  early 
times  the  sun  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
'*Baal,"  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner he  was  worshipped,  and  in  what  light  con- 
sidered. 

Sacred  and  profane  history  mutually  inform 
us,  that  as  the  emblem  of  the  first  cause,  he  was 
worshipped  on  the  hill  tops,  and  in  the  thickest 
groves ;  he  was  also  considered  in  a  grosser  point 
of  view,  as  ''  the  light  of  the  world;"  the  giver  of 


^  2 Judges,  13.  ^2  Kings,  xxiii.  5,  11, 

^  Diodorus,  B.  ii.  c.  L 
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heat ;  the  regenerator  of  life.    As  such,  emblems 
were  raised  to  him  ;  pyramids,  obelisks,  or  0aAAo^ 

In  ancient  Irish  the  name  for  the  genial  month 
of  May  is  "  m;  b<x<xl  rejne,"  or  ''the  month  of 
BaaPs  fire."  The  first  of  May  is  "  la  b<x<xl  te;ne," 
or  "  the  day  of  Baal's  fire  5''^  and  so  universally 
was  Baal  applied  to  the  sun,  that  it  at  length  be- 
came a  synonimous  term  for  fire,  or  it  was  the 
original  term  for  that  element."^ 

^  Gen.  Vallency's  Introduction,  vide  notes,  p.  15. 

^  It  would  be  easy  to  bring-  very  much  more  evidence  on  this 
subject ;  the  term  "  Bal"  is  attached  to  the  name  of  dozens  of 
places  in  Ireland,  as  Ballyshannon,  Ballinasloe,  &c.  in  all  of 
which  places  temples  to  the  sun,  or  the  fecundating  power  of 
nature,  have  been  raised  in  olden  times.  But  I  shall  merely  add 
the  following  extract.  *'  In  the  subsequent  pages  I  have  demon- 
strated, that  the  duties  of  the  Hindoos  and  Pagan  Irish  were  the 
same  in  name  and  attributes.  There  is  another  part  of  devotion 
also  similar,  which  I  shall  describe  with  reluctance,  fearing  to 
offend  the  delicacy  of  the  reader;  but  which,  as  the  learned 
Maurice  observes,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  obedience  to  the 
stern  mandates  of  truth  obliges  us  to  transcribe ;  and  that  is  the 
worship  of  Bud,  alias  Muid  or  IModh,  alias  Baal-poir,  alias  Baal- 
feargha,  alias  Deona  or  Deonadh,  kc.  all  Irish  yiamcs,  for  the 
Lingam  of  the  Hindoos.  To  which  we  may  add,  Earb-bal,  as  it 
stands  in  the  dictionaries,  Arabic  c-^J,  membrum  genitale. 

"  r>Iodh,  id  est  cav,   id  est  faigha  (nomen  membri  virilis), 

Cormacs  Glossary  T  this  is  the  Mahoody  of  the  Gentoos,  and  the 

^  of  the  Persians.  Baal-Poir,  the  lord  of  seed,  race,  propagation, 

must  be  the   1273  b272,  Baal  Peor  of  Scripture,  and  Baal-fargha*  ; 

the  Hindoo  Phala-Argha.     Wilford,  on  "  Egypt  and  the^  Nile," 

*  The  p  is  the  inseparable  article  of  the  Irish,  the  J|  of  the  Arabs. 
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The  same  word,  with  the  same  signification, 
has  been  then  shewn  to  exist  in  the  plains  of 
Babylon,  and  in  the  island  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
previous  to  shewing  that  the  outward  and  tangible 
sign  of  the  modes  of  worship  was  similar,  I  may 
add,  that  this  name  is  far  more  widely  extended 
than  I  have  yet  mentioned. 

On  the  furthest  east  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  are  carved  rocks,  all  that 
remain  of  the  great  city  of  Mahabalipuram,'' 
though  report  says,  that  in  the  deep  water  of  the 
adjoining  sea,  the  tops  of  pagodas  may  be  seen  of 
a  bright  clear  day.  Its  situation^'  is  said  by  the 
Brahmins  to  be  described  in  the  following  trans- 
lation from  the  Mahabharet  :  **  South  of  the 
Ganges  too  hundred  gojen,  five  gojen  westward 


says,  *'  Another  of  iheir  emblems  is  called  '  Argha,'  which  means 
a  cup,  a  dish,  or  any  other  vessel,  in  which  fruit  and  flowers  are 
offered  to  the  deities,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  shaped  like 
a  boat  ;*  though  we  see  argha's  of  many  different  forms.  *  Is- 
wara'  has  the  title  of  Arghanatha,  or  *  Lord  of  the  boat-shaped 
vessel.*  A  rim  round  the  Argha  represents  the  mysterious  Goni."t 

The  Lingam  in  temples  is  almost  invariably  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  vessel. of  this  sort,  in  which  are  water,  fruits,  and 
flowers;  and  "  Mahadera himself  is  sometimes  represented  stand- 
ng  up  as  a  mast  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,"  ship,  or  argha. I 

^  Maha,  great;  Bal,  Baal,  pur,  city,  or  great  city  of  Baal. 

^  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii. 

t  Gen.  Vallancey,  Intro.  Specimen  of  Irish  Grammar,  p.  25. 

t  Wei  ford  from  the  Puranas. 
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from  the  eastern  sea  ;"  and  is  described  as 
being  founded  by  Balee,  son  of  Namochee,  son  of 
Phalhand,  son  of  Hinnakassapoo,  who  ^yas  torn 
to  pieces  by  Vishnoo  in  the  Narasing  Avatar.  So 
ancient  does  it  appear  to  be,  that  they  even  place 
its  destruction  in  the  same  fabulous  ages,  and 
attribute  it  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  court 
of  **Indra,"  because  it  rivalled  their  heavenly 
palaces  in  beauty. 

In  the  more  ancient  religion  of  Ceylon,  that  is 
**  the  Ophite  religion,"  or  *'Naga  worship/'  which 
existed  previous  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhas, 
the  Baalim  bear  a  considerable  part.^  Planet  in- 
fluence is  styled  *'Bal-lee-ah,"  which  may  bear 
an  affinity  with  Baal ;  and  to  each  of  the  planets 
Bali  are  attached.  This  then  is,  in  fact,  a  wor- 
shipping of  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and  here  the  sun 
ranks  first  as  a  planet.  He  is  termed  "  Irru  and 
Santi-Mangale  Bali  is  attached  to  him."^  How- 
ever the  Bali  may  be  termed,  dragons,  serpents, 
or  simorghs,  they  were  in  fact  the  *' spiritual 
rulers''  of  the  material  planets.  The  sun  is  the 
greatest  object  in  the  visible  heaven,''  and  the 
leader  or  prince  of  all  the  inferior  stars  orBaalim."* 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  propably  used  by  Hosea, 
*'  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  that 


^  Upham's  Buddhism,  p.  116.         ^  Upham,  p.  117. 

'^  Russell,  ii.  363. 

^  Exultavit  ut  gigas  currendam  viam. — Ps.  xix.  5. 
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thou  slialt  call  me  'Ishi,'  and  shalt  call  me  no 
more  *  Baali.'  "^ 

The  Scandinavian  deity  "Balder,"  has  been 
received  as  the  same  with  Apollo.''  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  indeed,  that  the  latter  was  worshipped  by 
the  eastern  nations  under  the  name  of  "Baal," 
which  signified  Lord.  Hence,  with  an  additional 
term,  he  was  often  denominated  Baal-samen,  or 
the  ^'  Lord  of  heaven."  "  Bald-r"  or  Bald-ur,  in 
Islandic,  signifies  elatus-potens.  And  as  follows, 
taken  from  theEdda:  "The  attributes  of  Apollo  and 
Balder  are  very  similar ;  the  latter  is  so  handsome, 
and  his  person  of  so  dazzling  a  look,  that  he  seems 
to  dart  forth  rays  of  light.  He  dwells  in  the  city 
of  Breidalblik."^  This  term  has,  undoubtedly, 
been  formed  in  order  to  express  the  apparent  or- 
bit of  the  sun  in  heaven.  For  in  Islandic  it  lite- 
rally signifies  "  extensive  shining,"  or,  "  or  to  dif- 
fuse splendour."  Callaway,  in  his  Illustrations  of 
Scripture,  says,  "Baal,  it  should  seem,  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  animating  power  of  nature,  as 
Juggernauth  is."  Now  the  pagoda  of  "  Jaganna- 
tha,"  termed  Puroshottoma  in  the  Brahma  Pu- 
ran,  is  dedicated  to  Krishna,'^  his  brother  Bala- 
Rama,  and  Sabudra,  their  sister.     And  consider- 

'^  Hosea,  ii.  16. 

^  Jamieson's  Hermes  Sythicus,  p.  109. 
<^  Mallett  N.  Antiq.  ii.  p.  70. 

^  Or  as  they  would  be  termed  in  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
Apollo,  Osiris,  and  Iris. 
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ing  "  Krishna"  as  Mercurius  ;  Bala-Rama  as  the 
god  Bala  ;  and  Subudra  as  the  Sakti  of  the  Hin- 
doos, or  the  passive  energy  of  nature,  Mr.  Calla- 
way is  right.  It  was  to  these  personifications  of 
the  active  and  passive  energies  of  nature,  particu- 
larly the  former,  that  such  gross  representations 
were  raised  ;  and  having  now  shown  how  very 
widely  the  term  Baal  was  used,  in  the  sense  of 
lord,  sun,  heat,  re-productive  power,  or  active 
energy  of  nature,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that 
wherever  that  term  was  thus  used,  there  also  was 
used  that  emblem  which  spoke  plainest  to  the 
senses  of  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  gross  in 
itself,  was  but  the  emblem  of  a  purer  worship. 

I  can  hardly  do  better  here,  than  quote  from 
Dubois,  that  excellent  writer  on  Hindoo  theology, 
the  following  passage  :  "  We  know  to  what  an  ex- 
cess the  spirit  of  idolatry  may  lead  the  ignorant; 
but  it  is  incredible,  it  seems  almost  impossible,  that 
the  Lingam  would  have  originated  in  the  direct 
and  literal  worship  of  what  it  represents  ;  but  ra- 
ther that  it  was  an  allegorical  allusion  of  a  strik- 
ing kind,  to  typify  the  procreative  and  generating 
powers  of  nature,  by  which  all  kinds  of  beings  are 
re-produced,  and  maintained  in  the  wide  universe. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  to  this  fecundating  and  re  produc- 
tive energy  of  nature,  that  the  early  idolaters  of 
India  paid  their  adoration,"  &c.^  This  is  in  fact 

*  Dubois,  p.  316. 
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the  same  idea  expressed  in  the  following  :  ''  Pri- 
apus  si  physice  consideretur,  idem  est  ac  sol,  ej  us- 
que lux  primigenia,  unde  vis  omnia  seminatrix. 
iEgyptii  Hori  nomine,  eum  ita  coluere,  ut  sacerdo- 
tes  paterna  sacerdotia  accipientes,  ei  primum  ini- 
tiandos  esse  censuerint.  Humana  autem  forma 
affinxerunt  ejus  simulacrum  dextera  tenens  scep- 
trum  ;  sinistra  intentum  veretrum  miree  magnitu- 
dinis  :  altero  quidem  ex  his  symbolis  solis  ac  pro- 
inde  Priapi,  imperium  ac  potestatem  in  univer- 
sum  orbe  designerunt :  altero  vero  vim  ejusdem 
solis  generativam  :  quse  quia  est  longe  maxima, 
commodissimi  visa  est  denotari  ea  membri  mag- 
nitudine.  Belphegor  Moabitorum  idolum,  Pria- 
pum  esse  censet  D.  Hieronymus.  Ab  ^gyptiis 
Priapi  cultum  Grseci  et  Etrusci  accepere :  ab  his 
Latini  ac  Romani.  ^gyptii  alatum  fecere  et  cum 
capite  ornato  orbe  seu  disco,  ut  ejus  raolus  celeri- 
tatem,  divinam  quoque  vim  et  potestatem,  ej  us- 
que imperio  totum  terrarum  orbem  patere  signifi- 
carent."' 

I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance 
to  the  circular  and  pyramidal  form  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  the  accounts  of  it  so  much  vary  ;  nor  in- 
deed should  I  here  have  alluded  to  its  flame-like 
form  did  I  not  find  so  soon  afterwards  as  the  time 
of  Semiramis,  that  another  emblem  was  raised. 
Diodorus  Siculus  says,   that  "  Semiramis  caused 

*  Museum  Etruscum,  Classis  i.  p.  141. 
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a  great  stone  to  be  cut  out  of  tlie  mountains  of 
Armenia,  125  feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth 
and  thickness;  which  she  brought  to  Babylon. 
From  its  shape  it  ^yas  called  o^eXo^,  which  in 
Greek  signifies  a  spit."'  Now  /3eX  is,  probably, 
the  root  of  o/SeXo^^  09  being  the  Greek  termina- 
tion. And  curiously  enough,  in  the  same  book, 
and  in  the  same  chapter,  does  Diodorus  say,^ 
*'  that  in  the  middle  of  Babylon''  she  builded  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Bel." 

Here  then  have  we,  in  the  very  outset,  the 
name  of  the  deity  given  to  its  representative  ; 
precisely  as  in  after  times,  when  the  arts  attained 
a  greater  perfection,  and  mythology  had  divided 
the  first  cause  into  many  powers  ;  and  given  to 
each  power  some  appropriate  emblem  ;  a  block 
of  marble  carved  into  a  male  figure  with  a  sword 
was  termed  Mars ;  or  with  a  bow  in  hand,  a 
quiver  on  his  back,  and  rays  of  glory  on  his  head, 
was  termed  Apollo. 

This  first  o^eXo9,  then,  was  raised  as  an  em- 
blem of  heat  or  flame,  membrum  virilis  ;  an  em- 
blem of  Baal,   the  fecundating,  and  reproductive 


*  Diodorus,  B.  ii.  c.  1.  ^  lb. 

^  Buckingham,  speaking'  of  some  antiques  which  he  saw  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  says,  "  The  larger  comprehended  a 
figure  veretrum  mirce  magnitudinis,  inter  genera  tenens." — Tra- 
vels i?i  3Iesopoiamin,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

^  Diodorus,  B.  ii.  c.  1. 
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energy  of  nature.     Such  afterwards  were  the  obe- 
lisks  of  the  Egyptians  ;    which,  like  the   round 
towers  of  Ireland,  would,  probably,  have  been  hol- 
low, had  the  works  of  the  Egyptians  not  been  ra- 
ther intended  to  last  eternity    than   time  ;    and 
which  alone  has  preserved  them  to  us.  Such  were 
the  pillars  biiilt  by  a  PiKEniclcm  in  the  court  of 
Solomon's  temple.     Such  the  pillars  left  at  Kylas 
at  Ellora  ;  at  Salsette,  and  at  Karlee,   in  India; 
and  such,  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all,  are  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland  ;   ^'  where,  even  now,  on 
May  eve^  (the  eve  of  the  month  dedicated  to  Budd 
and  Baal)   to  the  present  day,  where  timber  is 
plentiful,    do    the    peasantry  erect    tall,    slender 
trees,  which  stand  high,   and  continue  nearly  the 
whole  year*"     The  same  superstition  had  spread 
itself  to  England,  and  was  the  origin  of  our  May 
poles,  which  many  a  happy  and  innocent  maiden 
has  danced  around  in  the  gaiety  of  her  heart.     It 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  sed  omnia  Priajn  hcec  sunt : 
altera  certe  non  !     But  as  tiiis  may  appear  an  un- 
supported assertion,  I  will  pass  under  a  short  re- 
view the  various  emblems  I  have  mentioned.     In- 
tending hereafter   to    devote    a   chapter   to    the 
theogony  of  the  Egyptians,  I  shall  here  say  as 
little    as  possible  relative  to  their   religious  em- 
blems,   giving  only  a  genera^  and    an  Egyptian 
reason,  for  the  obelisk  being  considered  a  (baXXo?, 
and  as  such  worshipped. 


Vallancey's  Collectanea^  p.  123. 

c2 
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Egypt  is  generally  considered  as  having  been 
the  nursery  of  idolatry,  and,  probably,  was  peo- 
pled by  one  of  the  first  offsets  from  the  family  in 
the  plains  of  Chaldea.  Indeed  Misraim,  second 
son  of  Ham,  is  supposed  to  have  first  occupied  it ; 
and  in  the  East  the  country  goes  by  his  name  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose^  however^  to  show  that  **  Ham," 
Cham,  or  Chamos,^  was  revered  as  the  sun,  whose 
name  we  subsequently  find  in  **  Ammon/'  or 
*'  Hammon."  It  is  enough  here  to  show,  that 
Osiris  was  worshipped  as  the  sun ;  and  this,  both 
Diogenes  Laertius^  and  Diodorus  Siculus  affirm/ 

Osiris  being  worshipped  as  the  sun,  the  creator 
and  regenerator,  the  Egyptian  priests,  so  fond  of 
mysteries  and  allegory,  preserved  this  purer  theory 
for  the  initiated  ;  and  set  up  a  grosser  emblem  of 
the  energy  of  nature  for  the  vulgar  to  adore.  They 
may,  or  may  not,  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
Chaldseans,  certain  it  is,  they  had  a  fable  of  their 
own.  Osiris  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Ty- 
phon  ;  Isis  recovered  the  body,  which  was  retaken 


^  According  to  St.  Jerom,  (upon  the  51st  chapter  of  Isaiah), 
Chamos  was  the  same  as  Baal-Pheg-or.  And  "  Belphegor  Moa- 
bitorum  Idolum  Priapum  esse  censet." — D.  Hieronymus,  Mu- 
seum Etruscu7n,  p.  141.     And  also  see  1  Kings,  xi.  7. 

''  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Pro'emio  from  Manetho  and  Heca- 
teus. 

•^   Diodorus,  lib.  i. 
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by  Typhon  and  cut  to  pieces,''  All  these  were  re- 
covered, excepting  those  parts  whose  loss  gave 
origin  to  the  rites  called  (jyaXXtKa.  These  parts, 
Isis  ordered,  should  receive  honours  more  so- 
lemn and  mysterious  than  the  others  :  the  ''  si- 
mulacrum ligneum  membri  virilis"^  was  carried 
in  procession  ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  em- 
blem of  fecundity,  and  the  mention  of  it  among 
the  ancients  never  conveyed  any  impure  thought. 

In  examining  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt, 
I  have  been  myself  struck  with  the  serious  de- 
meanour and  solemn  air  expressed  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  engaged  in  ceremonies  where 
the  Phallos  is  introduced.  And  so  frequently  do 
we  discover  Osiris  cum  veretro  erecto  on  walls  ;  or 
on  pillars,  which  themselves'^  are  but  representa- 
tives of  the  Phallus ;  that  none  but  the  most  in- 
credulous  can  doubt,  that  the  o^eXoc  of  Egypt 
were  but  (as  in  Babylon)  fixed  and  gigantic  repre- 
sentations of  the  simulacrum  ligiieum  memhri  viri- 
lis  carried  in  procession.  The  size  of  these  repre- 
sentations is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  either  in  the 
obelisks  or  the  round  towers  ;  sometimes  they 
were  very  small,  sometimes  gigantic,  as  the  follow- 
ing quotations  will  show  :  ^*  Sequuntur  turpia  atque 
obscena  qufedam  fascina  ex  sere,  quae  Etruscee  fe- 

^    Vide  Osiris,  Lempriere  s  Classical  Dictionary, 
•^    Vide  Phalllca,  Lcm.  Class.  Die. 
^  See  Temple  of  Carnac. 
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miijse  collo  suspensa  gerere  consueverunt,  ut  sibi 
fecunclatem  a  Priapo  deo  facilius  impetrarent."'' 
*'  Miram  illud  videtur  quod  memoriat  Lucianus 
de  Phallis  Syrorum  quos  ipse  Bacchus  dedicavit : 
qui  trecentarum  ulnarum  fuere :  quos  viri  quotan- 
nis  conscendebant"^  The  pillars  of  Solomon 
were  cast  by  one  *'  Hiram,  out  of  Tyre,'*''  a  city  of 
the  Phoenicians,  where  Baal  was  adored.  He  had 
been  adored  there  even  from  its  being  first  inha- 
bited ;  for,  Sanchoniathon,  speaking  of  the  first 
man  and  first  woman,  says,  ''that  in  a  time  of 
great  drought,  they  stretched  forth  their  hands 
towards  the  sun,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the 
sole  God,  and  sovereign  of  heaven,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Beel-Ssemen  ;  which,  in  the  PhcB- 
nician  language,  signifies  *  The  Lord  of  Heaven.'  '"^ 
That  he  was  adored  there  at  the  time  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  even  Solomon 
himself  soon  after  fell  away  from  the  true  wor- 
ship,''and  went  after  Ashtoreth,^  and  Milcom,  and 
Chemosh,*^  the  abomination   of  Moab."^     What 


^  Museum  Etruscum,  p.  143. 

^  lb.  p.  144.  The  Rev.  J.  Roberts  says  this  also  in  the  R.  A. 
S.,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  from  the  ♦'  Universal  History." 

^    1  Kings,  vii.  13,14,  15,  &c. 

"^  Abbe  Banier,  Theogony  of  the  Phoenicians. 

^  Astarte  of  the  Syrians  ;  Mylitta  of  the  Babylonians ;  and 
as  such,  a  surname  of  Venus,  as  Basilea,  or  Libertina.  Preserved 
as  a  term  of  endearment,  in  the  Irish,  "  astore." 

f  Chemosh  or  Chamos.  ^   I  Kings,  xi.  7. 
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Chemosli  was  I  liave  shown  in  a  former  note  ;*" 
and  finding  the  god  so  soon  after  publicly  acknow- 
ledged by  Solomon,  we  may  feel  less  surprise  at 
his  allowing  the  emblems  to  be  erected.  **  And 
Hiram  cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  eighteen  cubits 
high  a  piece  ;  and  a  line  of  twelve  cubits  did  com- 
pass cillicr  of  them  about.  And  he  made  two 
chapiters  of  molteo  brass,  to  set  upon  the  tops  of 
the  pillars ;  and  the  height  of  the  one  chapiter  was 
five  cubits  ;  and  the  height  of  the  other  was  live 
cubits/"'  These  then  were  the  emblems  of  the 
abomination  of  Moab  ;  that  is^  yj^j)  ^1^7:2,  Baal-peor,"" 
Dominus  seminis.  ''  And  they  were  ornamented 
round  about  with  pomegranates  ;  the  emblems  of 
fruitfulness,  from  containing  so  many  seed.  And 
he  set  up  the  right  pillar,  and  called  the  name 
thereof,  *  Jachio,'  he  shall  establish  ;  and  he  set 
up  the  left  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof 
^Boaz,'  in  it  is  strength." 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  Solo- 
mon worshipped  literally  the  object  here  so  well 
typified  ;  bat,  as  Dubois  says,  speaking  of  the  Lin- 
gam  of  the  Hindoos,  and,  as  I  may  add,  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  *'  it  certainly  was  an 
allusion  of  a  striking  kind,  to  express  the  procrea- 
tive  and  generating  powers  of  nature.'''^ 


F^c/e  p.  20,  note  \  *'   1  Kings,  xi.  15— 22. 

Hosea,ix.  10.  ^  Dubois,  p.  316. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  of  the  obelisks, 
which  I  have  described,  should  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent time  amongst  the  Budds  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  latter  Buddha  being  so  much  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha  of  the  times  I  am  speak- 
ing  of.  Adjoining  one  of  their  ancient  caves  at 
Salsette,  it  is,  however,  to  be  found  partially  de- 
stroyed, and  of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  an  in- 
scription in  some  unknown  language  carved  on  it. 
But  I  shall  return  again  to  the  subject  of  these  py- 
ramids, or  obelisks,  when  speaking  of  the  age  an- 
terior to  the  Buddah-verouse,  which  only  com- 
menced 543  B.  C.  It  is  not  the  era  of  Gaudama 
but  of  Xaca,  (the  Xakia  of  the  Chinese,  and  Som- 
mona-Codom  of  the  Siamese,)  that  applies  to  Ire- 
land, and  there  they  will  be  found.  But,  however 
slight  a  sketch  I  may  wish  this  to  be,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  from  the  complex  character  of 
the  religion  itself,  its  having  had  one  form  grafted 
on  another,  and  its  importance  to  us,  as  connected 
with  our  present  subject,  to  give  it  more  conside- 
ration than  the  preceding. 

Ceylon  is  the  country  where  Buddism  now 
flourishes  in  its  purest  state  ;  though  we  must  look 
to  Tartary  for  the  Delai-Lama,^  the  living  incar- 
nation of  the  Buddh  ;  and,  although  I  shall  be 
principally  guided  by  Uppham  and  the  mission- 


^  Lama  ;  qtiere,   from  Allah-Maha,  or  "  Great  God,"  abbre- 
viated ? 
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aries  to  Siam  and  Pegu,  I  shall  freely  use  the 
carved  or  pictorial  emblems  I  have  myself  seen 
in  India:  the  more  particularly  as  the  caves  were, 
probably,  commenced,  and  some  finished,  when  the 
original  Buddism  flourished  in  the  Peninsula ; 
and  the  unfinished  state  in  which  many  are  now 
seen,  shows,  that  the  political,  or,  more  probably, 
theological  convulsion,  which  drove  the  sect  hence 
to  the  Himmalays,  north,  and  to  Ceylon,  south, 
originated  in  the  Budds  making  some  alteration 
in  their  creed  ;  which  the  number  of  their  Budds, 
and  the  changes  they  introduced,  warrant  us  in 
assuming ;  and  this  I  shall  presently  show. 

The  religion  of  Gaudama  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  natural  heat,  or  the  vivifying 
principle,  *'  and  the  sun  is  an  evil  planet."''  Its 
cosmogony  is  nearly  that  which  Pythagoras  adopt- 
ed ;  and  its  metempsychosis  is  used  as  a  recurring 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  from  which 
nothing  is  exempt,  holding  out  hope  to  the  devils, 
and  a  warning  to  the  very  gods  who  may  not  have 
attained  Nirwana  Pooraya.^  The  followers  of 
Buddha  reject  every  thing  but  him,  and  the 
powers  of  those  who  imitate  him.  Thus,  *'  that 
the  very  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  natural 
world,  the  fertility  of  its  harvests,  the  duration  of 
the  universe,  the  physical  state  of  man,  and  his 


^  Upham's  Buddism. 

^  "  Eternal  bliss"  made  to  consist  in  ^'perfect  repose' 
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duration  of  life,  and  even  his  stature,  are  influ- 
enced and  acted  upon  by  the  moral  character  of 
the  disciples  of  the  Buddah  ;  so  also  the  progress 
of  the  planetary  bodies  through  the  heavens,  as 
well  as  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  are  made 
to  sustain  the  same  doctrine.'''  Their  reply  to  all 
reasoning  was,  and  is,  "  the  Master  has  said  so,'"^ 
precisely  the  system  of  the  followers  of  Pythago- 
ras, whence  '' jurare  in  verba  magistri"  became  a 
proverb.  This  could  never  be  tolerated  by  the 
Hindoo  Brahmins  ;  nor  did  it  satisfy  the  Buddists  ; 
for  they,  not  content  with  opposing  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
''  caste,"  in  opening  colleges  for  priests,  into 
which  any  one  might  enter  who  found  himself 
ijualified  for  that  office,  of  whatever  class  or  de- 
scription he  might  be.  This  then  is  not,  neither 
could  it  ever  be,  the  religion  tolerated  by  the  Hin- 
doo Brahmins  ;  and  that  mutual  toleration  did 
exist  we  have  ocular  proof,  in  the  caves  of  Ellora, 
where  Budd  and  Hindoo  caves  are  side  by  side ; 
the  Hindoo  also,  judging  from  the  comparative 
size  and  magnificence  of  the  caves,  being  at  the  time 
the  most  rich  and  pov/erful  race.  It  was  in  these 
days  of  friendship,  and  anterior,  therefore,  to  the 
era  of  Gaudma,  that  Buddh  was  admitted  into  the 
Hindoo   theocracy  as  an  avatar  of  Vishnoo  ;  and 


*  Upham — the  Chakkiaia  and  the  four  Zodiacs,  p.  85. 
"^  Lettre  du  Pere  Bouchet  sur  la  Metempsjxhose,  Ceremonies 
Religieuses,  torn.  vii. 
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the  planet  Mercury  and  the  correspouding  day  of 
the  week  being  consecrated  to  him,  it  became  im- 
possible, in  the  day  of  the  heresy  of  the  Bnddists, 
to  expel  him  from  the  system.  But  he  is  now  but 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  Hindoo,  and  then  always 
with  repugnance. 

I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  say  thus  much 
of  the  latter  form  of  Buddism  for  three  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  had  I  written  what  I 
am  about  to  write  v/ithout  saying  something  rela- 
tive to  tlie  Buddha- verouse,''  the  history  of  the 
Budd  religion  being  but  little  known,  I  should  have 
been  judged  according  to  the  Buddism  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  v/]]icii  I  conceive  to  be,  in  some  points, 
nearly  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Buddism.  of 
Xakia. 

Secondly,  taking  the  eras  of  Xakia^  and  Gau- 


^  Or  "  period  presided  over  by  Gaudama." 

Before  Chris c. 

^  Tiie  Chinese  place  their  Xathia  or  Xaca-Sinha  at         . .      1029 
According  to  the  Sanscrit  inscription  at  Buddh  Gaya,  and 

Sir  William  Jones,  a  Buddha  was  born 
According  to  the  Mongolian  historians  by  De  Guignes 
According  to  Mr.  Bailly's  calculations 
Accordino'  to  the  Tibetian  accounts 


According  to  the  commencement  of  the  Kale  \ooq 


1014 
1036 
1031 
949 
1000 


In  the  annals  of  the  Magadhan  princes,  in  the  9th  vol. 
Asiatic  Researches,  a  change  of  dynasty,  commonly 
associated  with  a  change  of  religion,  took  place  at     . .      1000 
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dam  a/  as  fixed  and  true  data,  (and  there  is  but 
little  discrepancy  in  the  authorities,)  it  gives  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  time  when  those  extraordinary 
caves  of  India  were  excavated. 

And  thirdly,  it  gives  us  very  nearly  the  pro- 
bable period  when  the  Buddists  were  expelled  the 
peninsula  of  India,  which^  should  it  not  have  been 
already  decided,  must  be  a  great  desideratum  in 
eastern  chronology. 

But  I  am  writing  of  an  era  antecedent  to  the 
Buddha-verouse  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  exa- 
mine the  earlier  system  of  Xaca,  who  styled  him- 
self a  Buddh,  and  existed  about  1000  years  before 
Christ  J  and  previous  to  my  doing  so,  as  the  im- 
mediate purport  of  this  is  the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland,  it  will  be  advisable  to  see  if  the  term 
Buddh,  in  general,  and  Xaca,  in  particular,  is 
known  to  the  ancient  Irish  writers. 

Vallancey  says,  *'  which  of  the  Buddhas  the 
Aire  Coti  [so  calling  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ireland]   imported  the  worship  of  into  Ireland 


Before  Chriit. 

^  The  era  of  Gaudma  seems  clearly   established  by  the 

books  of  his  own  doctrine  at                . .          . .           . .  543 

The  Sinhalese  say,             . .          .  .          . .          . .          .  .  543 

Birmans,               .  .             . ,           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .  544 

Siamese,              .  .            . .          . .          . ,          . .          . .  546 

Both  these  notes  from  Upham,  p.  11,  introduction. 
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from  India  cannot  be  discovered  at  this  distant 
period;  but  it  is  certain  that  Irish  history  has 
handed  down  the  memory  of  one  Buddh,  a  subal- 
tern deity  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  and  that  a  sect  of 
his  followers  was  called  'Garmana,'  and  that  they 
were  the  *  Sarmanes'  of  Clemens,  is  agreed  by  all 
learned  authors.''' 

Budda,  in  Irish  Pagan  history,  is  styled  6ub- 
bea/i^,  or  Kind  Buddh,  and  '  Seaca-sa\  the  Good 
Seaca,  is  said  to  be  of  the  C/iob-bea/ij,  that  is,  of 
the  royal  branch.  "  Buddh"  (says  Cormac  from 
ancient  history)  "was  the  name  of  four  kings." 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  system  of  eastern 
Asia  :  four''  incarnations  of  the  Buddha,  and  Xaca, 
called  *'the  good"  jxir  excellence ;  and  his  is  the 
worship  to  which  we  must  attend.  He  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  a  great  northern  warrior,  who 
having  overrun  a  great  portion  of  the  earth,  to 
increase  his  power  took  upon  himself  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Buddha.  He  is  thus  found  in  the  more 
northern  nations  in  his  truer  character,   and  is 


*  Preface  to  Intro,  to  Dictionary,  p.  33. 
t*  The  four  are,    1st.  Maha-devanam. 

2nd.  Poorana-Goutama. 
3rd.  Depankara. 
4th.   Gaudma. 
The  5th  Buddha  will  appear  at  the  termination  of  the  5000 
years   which    are    assigned    to    the   present    Buddha-verouse. — 
Upham,  Intro,  p.  4. 
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worsliipped  as  Bud,  VVod,  or  Woden,  the  God  of 
War.  In  this  capacity  of  Baddh,  the  planet  and 
day  of  the  week  are  sacred  to  him  :  the  eastern 
planet  Buddh  heing  our  Mercury,''  and  our  own 
\Yednesday,  from  Wodens-tag,  has  its  root  in 
Bud. 

But  Xaca  took  unto  himself  many  other  at- 
trihutes,  which  in  the  character  of  a  Buddh  he 
was  certainly  entitled  to  do,  and  which  proves 
that  those  attributes  wliich  he  did  take  as  the  Xekia 
of  the  Chinese,  or  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians, 
helonged  to  the  Buddism  of  that  day. 

The  suhject  now  assumes  a  different  form,  and 
in  its  emblems  will  be  found  friendly  to  the 
Hindoo,  and  something  similar ;  whereas  Gaudma 
changed  every  thing  to  its  opposite. 

Thus,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  sun'' 
though  very  sacred  in  the  Hindoo  creed,  was  an 


^  Buddh,  otherwise  **  Mercurius,'*  the  messenger  of  the  go'js, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  {Diodonis  Sic  L.  i.  p.  105,)  which 
literally  means  *'  a  ray  of  the  sun  ;*'  or  according  to  Proclus,  a 
"  messenger,"  {Abbe  Banter,  t.  ii.  p.  361,)  well  exemplified  by 
"  a  ray  of  the  sun."  la  Tslandic  "  Bod"  is  nuncius,  and  "  Boda" 
nuncio,  {Haldor sens  Lex.  I slandico  Latino  Danicum,)  Wednes- 
day, in  Sanscrit,  Bouta-var,  Balic,  Van  Pout.  —  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  i.  p.  161. 

^  See  the  prayer  called  Gayatry,  which  will  be  given  vvhen  on 
the  subject  of  Hindooism. 
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evil  planet  with  Gaudnia.  But  Xethia,  or  Xaca, 
(for  I  shall  use  either  way  of  spelling  it  indiscrimi- 
nately,) was  not  only  in  China  when  at  the  age 
of  thirty^  years  reverenced  under  the  name  of 
''Fo,"  which  literally  means  "fire,"^  hut  in  the 
north,  as  a  warrior,  he  was  given  the  white  horse 
of  the  sun,  the  white  horse  of  Woden,  which  still 
exists  in  the  arms  of  Hanover.  The  sun  too,  in 
Ceylon,  though  now  termed  an  evil  planet,  is 
represented  under  the  name  of  *'  Irru,"  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  a  white 
horse. 

The  good  Seaca,  then,  of  the  Irish,  of  the  royal 
family,  is  the  Xethia  or  Fo  of  the  Chinese,  which 
is  the  Sommona-Codom  of  the  Siamese  ;''  and  in 
these  more  ancient  idols  of  the  Buddh  religion  we 
find  the  emblems  with  the  same  meaning  attache  1 
to  them  that  I  have  shewn  to  exist  with  the  Baby- 
lonians, that  is  to  say,  that  these  idols  were  repre- 
sentations of  Baal,  the  sun,  the  fecundating  energy 
of  nature. 


^  Ceremonies  Religieuses,  t.  vii.  p.  124,  from  Le  Ptrc  Le 
Comtc. 

^  "Fo."  The  Chinese  having*  no  B,  gave  Bud  the  name  of 
Fod  or  Fo,  ^vhich  literally  means  fire,  Fat-ka,  Bd.  religion;  Fat- 
Shaw,  Bds.  hand. —  Vocah.  Ch.  Language,  by  R.  Morson,  D.  D. 
Macao,  1828. 

^  A  I'egard  du  Dieu,  il  a  le  nom  de  Sommona-Codom  a  Siam  : 
de  Xaka  et  de  Chekia  dans  le  Laos  et  au  Japon :  de  Chaco-bout 
au  Tunquin.— Note  h.  p.  194.  vol.  vii.  Ceremonies  Religieuses, 
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Although  I  have  said  that  these  obelisks  were 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  India,  and  gave  the  reason  ; 
yet  in  the  form  of  the  Dagobah  or  mausoleum,  in 
which  any  relic  of  the  Buddh  is  kept,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  old  system  ;  and  in  the  monasteries^  of 
the  Talapoins,  or  priests  of  Siam,  the  obelisk  ex- 
ists generally  in  its  original  form.  In  the  temple 
of  Barkalam^  in  Siam,  I  find  them  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes;  in  some  instances  crowned  with  the 
lotos  ;  and  Sommona-Codom,  though  spoken  of 
in  the  masculine  gender,  is  represented  as  a  fe- 
male,'' which  may  account  for  our  finding  amongst 
the  oldeXoL,  the  cup-shaped  vessel,  the  arga  or 
yoni  of  the  Hindoos. 

It  might  be  a  good  opportunity  here  to  say 
something  relative  to  the  **  compound  energies^^ 
as  it  would  strengthen  the  subject  in  two  ways; 
by  shewing  the  connexion  of  the  most  remote 
religions,  and  by  shewing  even  more  plainly  how 
the  power  of  nature  was  earliest  worshipped.  It 
would,  however,  too  much  delay  the  subject ; 
merely,  therefore,  not  to  leave  Sommona-Codom 
as  male  and  female  unsupported,  I  will  mention 
the  **  Ard-nari"  of  the  Hindoos,  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  when  speaking  of  that  religion. 


*  Vide  tome  viii.  Planche  8,  Ceremonies  Religieuses. 
to  Planche  ix.  same  work. 
^  Planche  vii.  same  work. 
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Bacchi  muliebre  specie  afticti  signa  ex  eere  ;^ 
and  Venus  Barbata  mentioned  by  Servius  in  the 
following  terms,  "Est  etiam  in  Cyprus  simula- 
crum harhatce  Veneris,  corpore,  et  vesti  muliebri, 
cum  sceptro  et  natura  virili  quod  Acppodirou 
vocant."^  She  was  also  looked  upon  as  prior  to 
Zeus,  and  to  most  other  of  the  gods.  The  poet 
Calvus  speaks  of  her  as  masculine: 

"  Pollentemque  Deum  Venerem." 

Valerius  Solanus,  among  other  titles,  calls  Ju- 
piter the  mother  of  the  gods : 

**  Jupiter  omnipotens,  regum,  rex  ipse 
Deumque  progenitor,  genetrixque  Deu?n, 
Deus  unus  et  idem." 

This  compound  energy  is  sometimes  represented 
by  the  snail  as  the  emblem  of  life,  being  both  male 
and  female. 

But  to  return :  the  Fo  of  the  Chinese  is  the 
Seaca  of  the  Irish,  and  the  meaning  of  Fo  is  fire. 
But  making  it  even  more  evident,  they  have  ano- 
ther deity  named  '*  Ninifo,"  the  patron  of  volup- 
tuousness. He  presides  over  the  regular  and 
irregular  pleasures  of  love.  *'Ni"  is  the  Chinese 
personal  pronoun  "thou;"  he  is  therefore  **fire,'' 
or  fecundating  power,  pa?'  excellence,  and  as  such 
worshipped.     But  in  China  they  adore  "the  sun, 


^  Museum  Etruscum,  tab.  52. 
^  Jacob  Bryant,  Anal.  Ancient  Mytho.  p.  313. 
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moon,  and  stars.''*  And  Le  Pere  Kircher  also 
says^  *'  The  Chinese  are  the  imitators  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  adored  the  point,  or  the  ball,  that 
was  at  the  end  of  the  Pyramid/'^ 

This  is  the  Baddism  that  was  tolerated  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  which  the  Chinese  have  kept  to  in 
their  statues  of  *'  Puzza,'""  who  makes  the  chiro- 
gram  of  the  pudendum  muliebre;  and  of  their 
Xethia,'^  in  one  statue  of  which  he  has  a  halo 
round  his  head,  emblematic  of  the  sun  ;  in  the 
other,  makes  the  chirogram  emblematic  of  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  love  with  his  left  hand,  point- 
ing with  his  right  to  the  pars  genitalis,  and  having 
in  his  forehead  a  third  eye,  like  the  Siva  of  the 
Hindoos,  from  which  fire  is  ultimately  to  dart 
forth  to  destroy  the  world. 

This  is  the  same  creed,  and  the  Xathia  or 
Saca-sa  of  the  Irish,  relative  to  whom  there  are 
inscriptions  in  India^  at  a  place  called  Buddha- 
Gaye,  which  means,  Phallus-telluris,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  Buddh-Gaye  of  the  Irish,  which 
has  a  similar  meaning. 

Without  saying  more,  I  consider  it  now  suffi- 


^  Purcha's  Travels.  ''  lllustr.  China,  3rd  Part. 

^  Ceremonies  Religieuses,  vol.  vii.  Planche,  p.  218. 
^  Vol.  vii.  Ceremonies  Religieuses,  Planches,  p.  194. 
^  O'Brien's  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  pp.  310,  311. 
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ciently  proven,  that  the  form  of  Bucldism  adopted 
by  the  **  good  Seaea"  of  the  Irish,  was  the  same 
religion,  as  I  have  before  shewn  was  adopted  by 
the  Babylonians.     The  worship  of  the   **  fecun- 
dating principle  of  nature,"  as  understood  by  the 
priests ;  and  represented  by  idols  emblematic  of 
love,  or  the  vivifying  principle,  or  more  plainly  by 
the  Lingam  and  Yoni,  to  the  uninitiated  populace. 
The  ministry  of  Gaudma  did  away  with  these  old 
emblems,  by  introducing  a  distinct  form  of  religion 
opposed  to  the  former.     Where  the  religion  of 
Gaudma  flourishes  in  its  later  form  we  do  not 
find  these  emblems;  but  in  the  older  form  of  the 
time  of  Seaca-sa  we  do,  as  I  have  shewn  speaking 
of  the  Sommona-Codom  of  the  Siamese,  the  Fot, 
Xethia  or  Ninifo  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  as  is  shewn 
by  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  which  must  have 
been  erected  as  0aXAo£,  when  the  Budd  religion 
existed  in  Ireland,  in  the  form  adopted  by  Seaca-sa. 
The  word  Bud  or  Bod  in  Irish  is  the  Phallus ; 
and  "  Rudbeck  affirms,  that  this  indecent  symbol 
appears  on  some  of  the  Runstafi's  or  calendars  of 
the    Scandinavians.     In  the   northern  calendars 
the  Phallus  marks  the  winter  solstice  when  the 
sun  is  about  to  revisit  our  hemisphere."'' 

Unless  the  ancient  Irish  then  are  to  be  con- 
demned  "  to  have  the  same  religion  connected 

*  Jamieson's  Hermes  Scythicus,  p.  128. 


with  the  saQie  names,  which  have  the  saaie  mean- 
ing as  those  of  their  own  religion  in  other  comi- 
tries  from  whence  they  came,  and  yet  are  not  to 
follow  the  customs  of  their  fatlierland,  or  to  build 
up  the  altars  they  worshipped  at  in  their  earlier 
days ;  it  must  he  acknowledged  by  the  most  scep- 
tical that  the  round  towers  are  emblematic  of  the 
same  power  of  nature  represented  by  the  obelisks 
of  Syria  and  Babylon,  Egypt  and  India,  and  the 
vast  countries  beyond  the  Ganges. 

I  might  have  drawn  this  paper  out  to  a  much 
gi-eater  length ;  have  heaped  quotation  on  quota- 
tion^ and  fact  on  fact ;  but  I  have  deemed  it  un- 
necessary, the  more  particularly  as  the  follow- 
ing parts  will  so  materially  support  this.  I  will 
merely  add,,  that  before  any  one  indignantly 
rejects  the  theory  I  have  supported,  I  would  ad- 
vise them  to  examine  the  female  figures  carved  on 
some  of  the  old  Ii'ish  churches,  which,  although 
I  have  not  as  yet  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  use 
of  them,  strengthen  most  remarkably  my  ideas 
relative  to  the  round  towers. 


ERRATA. 

Page    1,  line  2,  from  bottom,/o>-  sach  ;-ea<t€ach. 

10, 1 7,  for  repeated  read  refuted. 

10, 27,  for  Baal-beril  read  Baal-beri{. 

12, 6,  from  bottom,  for  cav  read  car. 

1 3 , 7,  from  bottom,  for  Mahadera  read  ita'iadc  va. 

1 5,  last  line,/;r  Apollo,  Osiris,  and  Iris,  read  Horui,  Osiris,  and  Isis. 
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"  But  ivhoso  shall  offend  o?ie  of  these  little  ones  ivhich  believe  i?i 
me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  ?nillstone  were  hajiged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were  droivned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea^ 

— Matthew,  chap,  xviii.  v.  6. 


Until    a    very    recent    date    I  was  under   the 

A  rude         impression  that  the  Orange  Institution  had  the 

awakening",     good  fortune  to  possess  as  leaders   men  about 

whose  sterling  Protestantism  there  could  be  no 

doubt.     I  regret  to  say  that  I  lately  found  that  I  was  labouring 

under  a  grievous   delusion — a  delusion  prevailing  at  the  present 

moment    amongst    the    overwhelming     majority    of  my   brethren 

throughout  Ulster. 
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For  a  man  like  myself,  who  has  long  been  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Order,  to  discover  that  many  of  his  leaders  were  traitors 
in  the  camp,  necessarily  creates  feelings  of  indignation  and  dismay. 
It  is,  indeed,  appalling  for  one  to  find  that  the  men  in  whom  I 
placed  implicit  confidence  are  in  many  instances  greater  traitors 
than  Governor  Lundy  of  infamous  memory. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  since  I  heard  for  the  first  time 
that  all  our  Ulster  members,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Sloan,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Russell,  betrayed  their  Protestant 
constituents  by  actively  and  passively  supporting  a  Bill  for 
munificently  endowing  Ritualism  and  Romanism — I  mean  the 
English  and  Welsh  Education  Bill  of  1902.  I  was  till  then,  like 
thousands  of  Ulster  Protestants,  ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  that 
iniquitous  measure  for  which  Colonel  Saunderson  and  his  fellow- 
"  loyalists  "  voted,  and  of  its  nature  our  leaders  outside  Parliament 
did  not  enlighten  us.  It  was,  like  hundreds  of  other  Bills,  passed 
over  by  men  like  myself  who  have  only  time  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  Belfast  Weekly  News,  whose  editor,  and  "  Ulster  Scot  "  Junior, 
took  particular  care  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  complete  darkness. 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  whole  question  until  my  indignation 
was  aroused  a  short  time  ago  by  hearing  a  man  whom  I  then 
considered  a  "rotten  Protestant"  roundly  denouncing,  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons.  Colonel  Saunder- 

How  the  son.  Colonel  M'Calmont,  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr. 

Ulster  Unionist     Moore,    Mr.    Gordon,    Mr.    Archdale,    Mr. 

Members  O'Neill,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster, 
betrayed  their  Mr.  Wolff,  Sir  J.  Haslett,  Lord  Hamilton,  Mr. 
trust.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  Hill,  for  not  only  opposing, 

but  actually  supporting  a  Bill  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Ritualism  and  Romanism ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this 
man  gave  unstinted  credit  to  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Sloan,  Mr.  Wood, 
and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Russell,  for  opposing  the  measure.  He 
had,  as  I  then  considered,  the  effrontery  to  further  say  that  Colonel 
Saunderson  and  his  "  brass  band,"  as  he  irreverently  termed  the 


and  at  Orange  soirees  in  Ireland,  but  were  steady  in  their  support 
of  Ritualism  and  Romanism  in  England,  that  their  loud  professions 
of  Protestantism  were  only  for  home  consumption ;  and  that  they 
were  "  humbugs  generally." 

I  was  naturally  indignant  at  hearing  my  esteemed  leaders 
thus  defamed,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  endeavoured  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  to  defend  my  brethren  from  this  ferocious  attack.  As 
my  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  very  limited,  all  I  could  say  in 
reply  was  that  I  had  read  speeches  of  Colonel  Saunderson,  Mr. 
Macartney,  and  Mr.  Archdale,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  Act 
of  1902,  instead  of  furthering  the  interests  of  RituaHsm,  completely 
destroyed  its  influence  in  the  schools,  as  the  old  managers  were 
superseded  by  the  County  Councils,  which  of  course  are  popularly 
elected  Boards.  To  this  my  opponent  rather  significantly  replied  : 
"  you  must  be  mistaken ;  I  don't  think  those  men  are  quite  so  bad 
as  to  deceive  the  public  in  regard  to  the  measure  to  that  extent." 
I  gave  no  further  attention  to  the  matter,  although  I  felt  I 
was  worsted  in  the  encounter — a  fact  which  I  attributed  not  to  the 
justice  of  my  opponent's  cause,  but  to  his  superior  learning,  until 
I  casually  mentioned  the  discussion  that  took  place  to  a  brother 
Orangeman  in  his  own  house,  when  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  he 
was  of  precisely  the  same  opinion  as  my  late  opponent,  and  if 
possible  more  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  Colonel  Saunderson, 
and  the  Ulster. Unionist  members. 

I  was  greatly  annoyed  and  gave  full  expression  to  my  feelings, 
when  a  conversation  to  the  following  effect  ensued  : — 

*'  Do  you  think  Cardinal  Vaughan  a  fool  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Do  you  consider  the  Irish  Roman  Cathofic  Bishops  fools  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  not." 

"  Very  well,  cast  your  eye  over  these  papers." 

He  then  pointed  out  to  me  a  letter  written  by 

An  English  Cardinal  Vaughan  to  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
Roman  Catholic    M.P.,  in  which  he  urged  him  to  support  the 

View  of  the        Bill.     This  is  a  copy  extracted  from  the  Irish 
Education  Act.     Times  of  October  6th,  1902  : — 

Derwent  Hall,  Sheffield, 
October  2nd,  IJ02. 

Dear  Mr.  Redmond, — I  hear  that  the  Irish  party  are  about 
to  decide  whether  they  will  help  the  Nonconformists  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Education  Bill,  either  by  voting  with  them  or  by 
absenting  themselves  from  Parliament  during  the  Autumn  sitting, 
or  whether  they  will  give  to  the  Bill  their  strenuous  and  determined 
support. 

Were  this  a  measure  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  England  were  divided,  or  were  it  a  purely  political 
question,  I  should  have  no  right  whatever  to  address  you  this 
letter  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  unanimous  in  our  desire 


acceptance  of  any  amendment  destructive  to  the  religious  inde- 
pendence of  our  schools.  We  are  convinced  that  we  are  not 
likely  ever  to  get  a  more  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Education 
problem,  and  we  see  in  the  triumph  of  the  Government  over 
Nonconformist  opposition  as  strong  a  guarantee  as  we  can  ever 
expect  to  get  for  liberty  to  educate  Catholic  children  in  the 
Catholic  religion  in  any  Catholic  schools. 

The  parliamentary  contention  in  its  ultimate  analysis  has 
resolved  itself  into  this  :  Whether  or  no  there  shall  be  national 
liberty  in  any  public  elementary  schools  in  England  to  teach 
dogmatic  Christianity — /.(?.,  whether  or  no  dogmatic  Christianity 
shall  be  finally  banished  from  all  pubhc  elementary  schools  in 
this  country.  The  Nonconformists  succeeded  early  in  the  day  in 
forcing  the  Government  to  surrender  to  their  first  demand,  namely, 
that  all  Board  or  County  Council  Schools  shall  be  placed  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  thus  denying  to  the 
County  Councils  every  vestige  of  discretion  or  liberty  to  permit  a 
Christian  creed  to  be  taught  in  any  of  their  schools  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever. 

With  their  appetite  whetted  by  this  success  they  are  now 
striving  to  compel  the  Government  to  complete  the  job  and  to 
shackle  all  other  public  elementary  schools  with  similar  fetters. 

Theirs  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  those  who  desire  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  truths  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  while 
securing  to  them  the  advantages  of  good  secular  instruction. 

To  hear  the  political  Nonconformists  one  would  suppose 
that  they  were  the  only  persons  who  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  population,  who  insist  on  denominational 
schools  for  their  children,  paid  none,  but  were  supporting  their 
schools  upon  Nonconformist  money. 

Then  the  appeal  to  conscience,  it  can  deceive  only  such  as 
wish  to  be  deceived.  For  it  is  well  known  that  English  Noncon- 
formists throughout  India  have  for  years  built  and  maintained 
their  schools  out  of  the  public  rates  and  taxes  without  suffering 
any  qualms  of  conscience. 

How  then  can  conscience  condemn  in  one  place  what  it 
sanctions  in  another  ?  and  how  is  it,  if  conscience  forbids  the 
application  of  pubUc  money  to  purely  denominational  schools 
that  we  have  never  heard  of  any  Nonconformist  effort  in  England 
to  disown  and  dismantle  the  Wesleyan  denominational  schools 
which  have  always  been  supported  by  public  money  and  which 
flourish  all  over  the  country  to  this  day  ? 

When  men  attack  the  rights  of  Christian  hberty,  it  is  well 
known  that  they  often  plunge  into  the  most  absurd  inconsistencies, 
refuse  to  be  convinced,  and  hold  themselves  justified  in  appeaHng 
to  the  most  unconstitutional  methods.  But  the  battle  being 
fought  out  in  Parliament  is  not  merely  for  liberty,  it  is  for 
Christianity  itself.  Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
principles  of  Christianity  can  be  handed  down  by  teachers  whose 


and  tested  ?  Do  not  suppose  that  Christianity  is  a  science  that 
needs  no  training  to  teach  it  aright,  but  that  any  infidel  or  any 
fool,  if  he  likes,  can  teach  the  Christian  religion  to  children,  and 
as  to  undenominationalism,  which  has  been  already  imposed  upon 
so  large  a  number  of  schools,  it  is  the  most  insidious  distortion  of 
dogmatic  Christianity  that  has  yet  been  invented,  and  is  certain 
to  end  in  universal  doubt  and  indifference. 

So  far  as  definite  Christianity  is  concerned,  the  Board  or 
County  Council  schools  are  gone.  Will  the  Irish  members  help 
to  save  what  remains — the  denominational  or  definitely  Christian 
schools  ?  Will  they  come  to  the  rescue  in  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
Catholics  in  England  ?  W^e  bishops  feel  that  our  schools  are 
made  up  of  a  large  proportion  of  children  of  Irish  descent  whom 
we  love  and  cherish  as  our  own  ;  and  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  make  for  the  sake  of  their  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare.  Will  the  Irish  members  acquit  themselves  on 
this  occasion  as  Catholics  and  do  their  part  ?  How  can  I  doubt 
their  answer  ? — I  am,  dear  Mr.  Redmond,  yours  truly, 

t  Herbp:rt,  Cardinal  Vaughan, 

Archbishop  of  Westmifistery 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when  he  handed  me  another  newspaper 
extract  containing  a  letter  written  to  the  Nationalist  Members  of 
Parliament  by  their  leader  urging  them  to  be  in  readiness  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Education  Bill,  as  soon  as  he  would  wire  to 
them. 

I   will  give  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Redmond's 
The   Irish       letter  which  will  enable  my  readers  to  see  that 

Roman  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  also 
Catholic  View  urged  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  to  come 
of  the  English  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Saunderson. 

Education  "  It   may  be  well  to  record  the  fact,  that 

Act.  on    the    second     reading    of    this    Bill,    and 

during  the  very  many  weary  weeks  of  the 
Committee  Stage,  up  to  August  last,  when  the  Bill  might  be  held 
to  be  in  real  jeopardy,  the  Party  remained  in  London,  at  great 
sacrifice,  and  voted  solidly  for  the  measure,  though  those  Members 
of  Parliament  who  now  clamour  about  their  interest  in  Catholic 
Education  remained  almost  entirely  absent.  When  the  Autumn 
Session  came  round  we  convinced  ourselves  that  the  Cause  of  the 
Catholic  Schools  in  England  could  not  be  jeopardised  by  our 
absence,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Cause  miperatively 
required  our  presence  in  Ireland.  We  never  were  for  an  instant 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Catholic  Education,  or  to  the  views 
and  interests  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy,  and  always  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  a  contingency  arising  when  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  return  to  Westminster. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  deference  to  the  strong  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Irish  Hierarchy  on  a  subject  upon  which  they  have 


hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  come  to  London  immediately,  should 
you  receive  a  telegraphic  whip  which  will  be  sent  you  should  the 
contingency  I  have  mentioned  arise. — I  am,  etc., 

John  E.  Redmond." 
After  reading    the  Cardinal's  letter  and  Mr.   Redmond's,   I 
felt  staggered.     It  certainly  appeared,  as  my  friend  said,  almost 
inconceivable  that  men   of  great  ability  and  ardently  devoted  to 
their  Church,  Hke  Cardinals  Vaughan  and  Logue,  should  literally 
force  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Members  to 
Which  way      vote  for  a  measure  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
does  the  their  Church,  and  to  Ritualism,  the  jackal  of 

argument  cut  ?    Romanism   in  England.     It  was  equally  in- 
conceivable that  men  like  Colonel  Saunderson, 
Mr.  Macartney,  and  Mr.   Archdale,   should  vote  for  a  measure  so 
detrimental   to  Protestantism,  and  above  all,  be  low  enough  to 
delude  their  followers  by  giving  a  false  summary  of  its  provisions. 
Such  infamy  on  their  part  seemed  to  me  to  be  incredible,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  appeared  strange  that  Cardinals  Vaughan  and 
Logue  should  support  the  Bill.    It  appeared,  however,  very  obvious 
that  either  the  Cardinals  were  fools,  or  that 
Are  the  Colonel    Saunderson,     Mr.    Macartney,    and 

Cardinals  fools    Mr.  Archdale  were  knaves. 
or  the  Ulster      In  order  to  satisfy  myself,   I  determined  to 
Members         examine  the  whole  question  ;  and  horrible  to 
deceivers  ?      relate,  I  found   the  Act  of  1902  even  worse 

than  it  was  represented. 
To  expose,  and  if  possible  have  expelled  from  our  Order,  the 
men  who  supported  such  an  infamous  measure  is  now  my  task — a 
task  undertaken  not  with  pleasure,  but  pain,  and  only  in  obedience 
to  the  imperative  call  of  duty,  as  a  Member  of  the  Loyal  Orange 
Institution. 

In  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  clearly  see  the  iniquitous 
character  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  England 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  before  touching  on  the  provisions 
of  the  statute. 

The  State  of  Elementary  Education  before  1870. 
Up  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  was  practically 
no  such  thing  as  education  for  the  English  people,  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rich.  The  farmers  and  their 
labourers  were  as  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  as  the  horses  they  drove  ; 
and,  in  fact,  to  use  the  language  of  Sydney  Smith,  England  was, 
by  far,  the  most  illiterate  of  ail  Protestant  Nations. 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  did  nothing  for  the 

education    of  the    poor.     How    unlike     the 

Who  began  the    action  of  that  great  and  glorious  man,  John 

education  of  the    Knox,    who   established   a  School   in    every 

English  masses?  Parish  in  Scodand  ! 

In    1807,   iMr.  Whitbread's  Bill  to  establish 


rates,  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  failure  of  the  State  to  assume  its  duty  of 
educating  the  people  aroused  the  indignation  of  a  fine  young 
Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  proceeded  to  form  elementary 
schools.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  joined  by  other  friends  of  Popular 
Education,  and  in  1814  they  formed  themselves  into  the  "British 
and  Foreign  School  Society." 

The  schools  formed  under  the  auspices   of  this  society  have 

ever  since  been  known  as  the  Lancasterian 

The  Schools.     They  proved  a  phenomenal  success. 

Lancasterian     Imparting  a  sound  elementary  education,  these 

Schools.  schools    did    not    neglect   religion,    for    they 

placed   the   Bible  in   the  hands   of  all   their 

scholars  ;  only  they  did  not  work  in  the  interest  of  any  sect,  but 

left  the  Bible   to   speak   for  itself.     Colleges   for  the   training   of 

teachers  were  also  established  by  the  Society,  and  to  this  day  the 

colleges  and  some  of  the  schools  continue  their  work  for  unsectarian 

education,  although  many  of  the  schools  have  been  transferred  to 

the  School  Boards,  and  their  funds  converted  into  Educational 

Scholarships. 

The   Church  of  England  dignitaries  took  alarm  at  the  rapid 

spread  of  the  new  schools.      They  looked  with  approval  wlien  the 

poor  were   steeped  in  ignorance,   but  it  would  not  do  when  they 

could  not  prevent  the  spread  of  education  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 

of  "  heretics."  They  accordingly  formed  "  The  National  Society  for 

promoting   the   Education   of  the   Poor  in  the 

Jealousy       principles   of  the  Established  Church,"  in    the 

spurs  on  the  year      181 1,     and    established    many    schools 

Ritualists,      throughout  England.    These  Institutions  I  shall 

call   Church  of  England    schools.     Those  two 

classes   of  schools  down   to    1870,    were    substantially   the    only 

educational  institutions  for  the  poor,  and  were  till  1833  entirely 

maintained  by  school  fees  and  voluntary  subscriptions. 

In    1833    Parliament    made  its   first   grant    for 

First  popular  education.     The  grant  was  for  buildings 

Parliamentary  only,  and  from  that  year  on  to  1838  Parliament 

Grant   to        placed  ;2{^2o,ooo  annually  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Education,     two  voluntary  societies,  increasing  the  amount 

in  1839  to  ;zf  30,000,  but  still  Iwiiting  its  appli- 
catio?!  to  buildings  only.  In  the  latter  year  was  formed  the  nucleus 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Education  Department,  its  first 
business  being  to  administer  the  above  grant.  In  the  same  year 
the  Parochial  Schools  Bill,  to  authorise  magistrates  to  provide 
schools  out  of  the  rates  where  needed  was  rejected  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  vote  in  which  3  Bishops  were  for  it  and  15  against 
it.  In  the  same  year  the  Government  proposal  for  a  State  Train- 
ing College  for  teachers  was  withdrawn  through  the  Church  of- 
England's  opposition  to  its  being  placed  upon  "  a  basis  of  religious 


popular     education     is      constantly     growing 

The  Church    Machinery  for  its  supervision  is  provided  and 

of  England     the  annual  grant  is  increased.      But  the  Bishops 

blocks         and    the    Church    of   England    maintain    their 

Education,     ascendancy    in    the    Goverment's    educational 

counsels.     Instructions  are  issued  to  Inspectors 

that  "  intellectual "  teaching  is  to  be  subordinate  to  the  "  doctrines 

and  precepts  of  revealed  religion  "  ;  Nonconformist  children  are 

not  allowed  to  attend  Church  schools  unless  they  will  also  attend 

the   Church  religious  instruction  and  Church  service.     The  state 

of  education    remained    deplorably    low.      Some  teachers  could 

not    read    or    write    correctly  ;    not    more    than    one    child   out 

of  eight  was  attending  school,  and  64  per  cent,  of  the  children 

only  remained  there  two  years.     Nothing  further,  however,  was 

done,     as    every    attempt    of    Parliament     to    nationalise    the 

education  of  the  country  was  frustrated  by  the  House  of  Lords, 

headed  by  the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church. 

Voluntary  effort  having  therefore  largely  failed  to  cope  with 
the  general  ignorance  that  prevailed,  Parliament,  in  the  year  1870, 
was  constrained  to  pass  an  Act  for  elementary  education  in 
England  and  Wales. 

THE   STATE  OF  EDUCATION  FROM  1870 
TILL  1902. 

The  plain  intention  of  Parhament  by  the  Act  of 
Act  of  1870.    1870  was  to  establish  throughout  England  and 

Wales  schools  wherever  they  were  required  to 
be  maintained  partly  by  Parliament  and  partly  by  the  ratepayers. 
The  Act  provided  that  those  schools  should  be  managed  by 
committees  to  be  freely  elected  by  the  ratepayers  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  sex.  As  to  religion,  the  Bible  was  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself,  and  any  parent  might  withdraw  his  child  if  he 
wished  during  religious  instruction.  The  managers  of  the 
Lancasterian  and  Church  of  England  Schools  might,  if  they 
thought  fit,  allow  their  schools  to  become  Board  Schools,  where 
the  buildings  were  suitable.  Nearly  all  the  Lancasterian  managers 
did  so  elect.  Not  so  the  managers  of  the  Church  of  England 
schools.  The  managers  insisted  that  they  should  be  clerically 
managed  as  before. 

The  financial  clauses  of  the  Act 

provided  that  in  the  case  of  Board  and  voluntary  schools  alike 
one  half  their  cost  should  be  contributed  by  the  State,  and  the 
remaining  half  by  local  sources.  In  the  case  of  Board  Schools 
this  meant  school  fees  and  local  rates.  In  the  case  of  voluntary 
schools,  school  fees,  endowments  and  subscriptions.  In  return 
the  ratepayers  had  complete  conti-ol  of  the  Board  Schools,  and  the 
subscribers  and   clergy    had    complete    control    of  the  voluntary 


voluntary  school  party  wanted  the  terms  revised.  They  desired 
State  money  without  any  corresponding  local  payment.  Accord- 
ingly the  "  seventeen  and  sixpence  limit  "  was  conceded.  Up  to 
seventeen  and  sixpence  the  State  undertook  to  pay  grants  whether 
there  was  any  local  income  or  not.  Beyond  that,  they  still  required 
an  equal  local  contribution.  Still  dissatisfied,  the  voluntary  school 
party  began  an  agitation,   the  ultimate   object   of  which  was  to 

secure    entire   State   support    for  their    Schools 

The  policy  of  while  retaining  entire  control  in  their  own  hands. 

the  Church     This   conspiracy  against  all  sound  principles  of 

of  England,    public    policy   they   have,    with    the    help    of 

successive  Tory  governments,  and  the  connivance 
of  Ulster  Unionists,  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  There  was 
the  grant  in  lieu  of  fees,  paid  by  the  State,  lo/-  per  scholar,  but 
allowed  to  rank  as  local  income.  Then  came  the  aid  grant,  an 
extra  5/-  per  scholar,  to  voluntary  schools  only,  the  abolition  of 
the  seventeen  and  sixpence  limit,  and  the  freeing  of  all  their 
schools  from  payment  of  local  rates.  Finally,  in  1902,  brushing 
aside  at  last  all  former  subterfuges,  the  Tory  party  boldly  foisted 
all  the  voluntary  sectarian  schools  entirely  upon  the  public  funds, 
finding  every  penny  required  for  their  upkeep,  but  leaving  them, 
as  we  shall   see   later,   still  under  the   absolute   control  of  their 

clerical    and    pro-clerical    managers.       A    more 

Betrayal  by     shameful   betrayal  of  public  interest  was  never 

Ulster         before  so  openly  and  cynically  perpetrated,  nor 

Members.      would  be  now  but  for  the    servile   support  of 

Ulster's  Unionist  Members,  the  loyal  and 
devoted  workers  for  the  State  establishment  of  Ritualist  and 
Roman  Catholic  schools. 

In  addition  to  this  ever-increasing  State  grant  for  maintenance, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  State  Parliamentary  Building 
Grant  was  also  continued  for  some  time  and  that  several  millions 
of  pounds  of  public  money  has  been  paid  towards  the  erection  of 
privately  controlled  clerical  schools.  In  other  ways  the  Education 
Department,  when  under  Tory  control,  helped  the  expansion  of 
the  sectarian  schools  and  hindered  the  development  and  multipli- 
cation of  Board  Schools.  Whenever  possible,  sectarian  schools 
were  allowed  to  supply  any  local  deficiency ;  inferior  buildings 
were  tolerated  ;  a  lesser  cubic  space  per  scholar  demanded,  and 
in  fact  in  every  way  the  sects  were  helped  and  encouraged  in 
their  tight  against  the  State.  Still  the  Board  Schools  everywhere 
went  ahead.  Popularly  controlled,  they  proved  more  efficient  and 
more  popular,  hopelessly  beating  their  rivals  in  the  race.  In  vain 
the  clericals,  by  capturing  School  Boards  and  other  means,  tried 

to  slow  down  the  pace.   The  "intolerable  strain," 

Subordinating  as  Lord  Salisbury  called  it,  only  increased.     All 

knowledge     the  great  towns  and  cities  were  captured  by  the 

to  creed.        School   Board    system,    and    only    in  the   rural 

villages  were  the  Sectarians  allowed  to  continue 


everywhere  confessed  defeat  of  the  Sectarians  which  led  to  the 
legal  and  parliamentary  attacks,  arising  out  of  the  "  Cockerton 
case,"  by  which  the  present  Tory  Government  first  tried  to 
humiliate  and  cripple  the  School  Board  system,  and  then  finally 
destroyed  it.  Popular  education  had  been  too  successful.  It 
had  taught  the  people  to  think  for  themselves.  The  Tories 
preferred  that  the  priests  should  think  for  them,  and  the  Ulster 
Unionist  Members  preferred  so  too. 

Before  alluding  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1902  affecting 
Protestantism,  I  shall  give  a  few  samples  of  the  Romanising 
character  of  the  education  imparted  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Church  of  England  Schools. 

WHAT    WAS    TAUGHT   IN   THE   CHURCH    OF 
ENGLAND   SCHOOLS. 

Under  this  heading  I  entirely  omit  what  is  taught  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Schools,  as  we  Irish  Protestants  are  but  to 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  Rome.  .  It  is  barely  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at  the  present  moment 
soaked  from  top  to  bottom  with  Ritualism.  No  less  than  4,000 
Clergymen,  together  with  a  goodly  number  of  "  Old  Women  of 
Both  Sexes,"  headed  by  that  Arch  Ritualist,  Lord  Halifax,  have 
banded  themselves  together  with  the  open  and  avowed  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome. 

That  the  great  majority  of  the  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  also  equally  infected  with  this  tendency  admits  of 
no  doubt,  as  demonstrated  by  their  open  imitations  of  the  ritual 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
Bishops  are,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  minor  clergy  ;  for  if  it 
were  otherwise,  such  lawlessness  in  the  Church  would  not  for  a 
moment  be  tolerated.  The  laity  are  powerless,  and  the  Bishops 
won't  budge,  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  that  excellent  Protestant 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  "  the  facts  are,  that  the  bulk  of  the  clergy- 
men are  now  Catholic  and  sacerdotal,  and  the  bulk  of  the  laity 
are  Protestant  and  Evangelical." 

And  to  enable  such  men  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  of 
England  and  Wales,  did  Colonel  Saunderson  and  his  "brass  band," 
I  should  rather  say  brazen-band,  cast  their  votes  !  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  all  the  clergymen  are  of  the  type  described  above, 
for,  thank  God,  there  are  many  good  Protestant  Clergymen  who 
hanker  not  after  Rome.  These  good  men  aided  by  a  noble  band 
of  laymen  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  the  "Church 
Association,"  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  what  the  Bishops 
have  again  and  again  refused  to  do.  I  shall  give  a  few  samples 
from  the  reports  of  this  excellent  Society's  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry 
Millar. 

Specimens  of     Here  is  a  sample  of  what  is  general.     In  the 
current  Church  of  England   School    of   Dorchester, 

Ritualism.       Oxon. : — 
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{b)  A  girl  who  refused  to  bow  to  the  altar  was  caned  on  her  return 

from  the  Mass. 

{c)  The  children  have  been  required  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross 

at  the  opening  prayers.    Mr.  Clegg,  assistant  master,  taught 

the  children  Hail  Mary,  and  exhibited  a  Rosary  with  strings 

of  beads.     The  children  were  also  taken  to  a  Children's 

Mass  during  school  hours.  The  vicar  stood  in  the  aisle,  and 

advising  the  children  said  "  Bow  your  heads  children,  and 

keep  very  quiet,    Jesus    is    now    on    the    altar." — (Church 

Association  Report.) 

A  few  more  samples  and  I  am  done.     A  clergyman  named 

Wainwright,  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  "  Father,"  who  has  over  i,ooo 

children  in  his  schools  said  : — "  Opportunities  were  given  to  enable 

children  to  attend  Mass  on  Holy  Days.     In  his  Parish  he  told  the 

children  if  they  turned  up  in  good  time  for  Mass  they  would  get  a 

whole  holiday." — (Church  Times,  January  23rd,  1903.) 

Here  is  a  sample  from  "A  little  Catechism  for  Catholic 
Children,"  by  which  is  meant  Church  of  England  children,  mem- 
bers of  a  church  which  is  Protestant  by  parliamentary  statute  !  : — 
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"How  To  Make  Your  Confession. 

"  Kneel   down   and  say  this   prayer  : — Send, 

The  O  Lord,  the  light  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  into  my 

Confessional     heart  to  shew  me  my  sins.     Make  me  truly 

in  ''Protestant"  sorry  for  them,  and  help  me  to  make  a  good 

Churches.        Confession,  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

"Think  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  over  your  past 
life,  then  ask  yourself  these 

"  Questions  on  The  Commandments. 

"  Second — Have  I  left  out  my  prayers  morning  or  evening — 
eaten  meat  on  Fast  Days  or  Days  of  Abstinence — not  said  grace  ? 
How  often  ? 

"  Fourth — Have  I  stayed  away  from  Mass  on  Sundays  or 
Holy  Days  of  obligation — have  I  spent  money  on  Sundays  ?  How 
often  ? 

"  Seventh — Have  I  said  wicked  words — done  wrong  things 
alone  or  with  others — played  rudely — been  too  fond  of  sleep — 
thought  too  much  of  dress — eaten  or  drunk  too  much — been 
dainty  ?     How  often  ? 

''  Write  down  your  sins  as  you  remember  them,  and  say  this 

"  Act  of  Contrition. 

^'  O  my  God,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  sinned  against 
Thee,  because  Thou  art  so  good,  and  I  w: 


"  Form  of  Confession. 

"  Father  give  me  Thy  blessing,  f  in  the  name  of  the  Father,, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

"  I  confess  to  God  the  Father  Almighty,  to  his  only  begotten 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  whole  Company  of 
Heaven,  and  to  Thee,  my  Father,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  by  my  fault,  by  my  own  fault,  by  my 
own  most  grevious  fault,  especially  I  accuse  myself,  that  since  my 
last  Confession  I  have  committed  these  sins.  For  these  and  all 
my  other  sins  which  I  cannot  now  remember,  I  am  heartily  sorry, 
firmly  purpose  to  amend,  most  humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  and 
of  Thee,  my  Father,  penance,  advice,  and  absolution  ;  wherefore 
I  pray  God  to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  all  the  Saints,  and  Thee, 
my  Father,  to  pray  for  me  to  the  Lord  our  God.     Amen. 

"Thanksgiving  After  Absolution. 

"  O  Lord  I  heartily  thank  Thee  for  having  forgiven  me  all 
my  sins,  I  desire  never  to  offend  Thee  any  more,  but  will  try  by 
Thy  help  to  love  and  serve  Thee  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

I  could  give  thousands  of  quotations  from  the  report  of  the 
Church    Association,   and  from  other  sources  equally  as  bad  as 
above,  showing  what  is  taught  in  Church  of  England  Schools,  all 
of  which  are  now  billeted  on  the  ratepayers  by  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  the  Ulster  Members,  headed  by  Colonel 
A  Public        Saunderson  ;  but  I  think  I  have  given  enough. 
Injustice.        It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  Church  of  England  Schools  now  wholly  main- 
tained by  public  money,  such  doctrines  are  taught,  even  to  the 
children    of   Nonconformists,    and,    horrible   to   relate,   there  are 
8,000  Parishes  in   England  and  Wales  where  only  Church  of 
England  Schools  exist. 

It  is  true  that  the  parents  may  withdraw  their  children  during 
the  time  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  thousands  of  parents  are 
careless  about  religion  of  any  kind.  Others  are  poor  and  under 
the  thumb  of  the  landlord  and  the  parson,  and  reluctantly  succumb 
to  the  blandishments  and  frowns  of  these  mighty  potentates. 
Again,  the  children  who  are  withdrawn  are 
How  frequently    mocked    as     "  Goats "    by    their 

NoncomformistS  con:ipanions,   encouraged    by   their  clerically 
are  appointed  teachers  ;  and  above  all,  apart  from 

Ritualized.        the   direct  religious  teaching.  Ritualistic  em- 
blems   are    placed   in    view    of   the   children 
during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction.     The  very  atmosphere  of 
the  School,  from  its  opening  till  its  clt>se,  reeks  with  RituaUsm. 

In  the  Minority  Report  on  the  working  of  these  schools  we 
find  at  pp.  363,  375,  the  following  passage  in  this  connection  : — 
"  Members  of  these  churches  in  many  parts  of  England  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first   place   they  are    afraid    of  losing    their    employment  ;     and 
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been   withdrawn   from   religious  instruction  ar 

The  not  treated  kindly.     The  unkindness  sometime 

Ritualistic     comes  from   the  teachers  and   sometimes  fron 

Boycott.        their  fellow-scholars.     The  parents  do  not  car^ 

to  have  their  children  regarded  as  heretics." 

The  Church  Review  for  December  14th,  1901,  says  : — ''  Man 
a  little  dissenter,  so-called,  has  been  taught  the  Catholic  faith,  ii 
these  walls,  as,  though  the  conscience  clause  is  not  there,  it  ha 
only  once  been  used  to  withdraw  a  child  from  religious  instruction. 

The  Guardian,  a  Church  of  England  paper,  says  : — ''  Church 
men  are  agreed  that  religious  instruction  is  not  the  matter  of 
religious  half-hour  a  day,  but  of  the  tone  and  influence  of  th 
whole  school-day  in  a  school  of  which  religion  is  the  chief  element. 

The  Bishop  of  Coventry  said  that  "the  doors  of  the  soul  ar 
open  during  any  lesson  that  the  teacher  may  give." 

Canon  Pennington  wrote  : — "Our  syllabus  is  always  arrange^ 

in  voluntary  (Church  of  England)  schools,  so  as  to  give  distinctly 

denominational    instruction.      I  always  saw  it  given  when  I  was 

Diocesan   Inspector,  and  always  asked  the  children — chiefly   th 

children    of  No?iconformist  parents — questions    bearing    upon    i 

This   is   the  case   throughout  Lancashire.     Thus  we  are  trainin 

the  children  of  Dissenters  to  be  children  '  of  the  Church.'     Tf 

Nonconformist  parent  wishes  to  send  his  childre 

Brisk  to    a    Church    School    when    there   are    Boar 

Proselytising.   Schools  around,    he   cannot  be  surprised  if  h 

find  them  proselytised.       If  Protestant  childre 

come  under  their  charge  (the  clergy),  it  is  their  business  to  mak 

Catholics  of  them." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  "  let  or  hindrance "  in  the  80O1 
Parishes  where  none  but  Church  of  England  Schools  exist  fc 
the  clericals,  who  use  the  word  Protestant  as  a  term  c 
reproach,  to  make  **  Catholics  "  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  c 
England  and  Wales. 

No  wonder  then  that  Sir  George  Kekewich,  a  member  of  th 
Church  of  England,  who  was  long  chief  of  the  Education  Depar 
ment  until  "retired"  for  being  an  honest  man,  said: — "  It  i 
incredible  that  a  law  should  be  passed  in  this  land  of  boaste 
freedom  which  co?npels  a  parent  to  pay  for  proselytising  his  ow 
child''  No  wonder  that  that  excellent  Protestant,  Canon  Robert! 
said  : — "Our  National  (Church  of  England)  Schools  are  in  dang€ 
oih^domWi^  mcrsing grounds  of  Romanism,  in  the  hands  of  whi 
are  called  the  Anglican  clergy."  And  to  quarter  such  school 
entirely  on  the  ratepayers,  without  a  particle  of  control,  di 
Colonel  Saunderson  and  his  brass  band  vote  Precious  Orangemar 
"  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !  !  ' 

How  the  Education  Act  of  1902  favoured  Ritualism 
and  Romanism. 

The    old    distinction    between    "Board"    and    "Voluntary 
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The  Sectarian  schools  were,  in  over  one  thousand  cases,  wholly 
supported  out  of  fees  and  public  funds,  and  in  two  thousand 
schools  the  subscriptions  were  less  than  five  shillings  per  scholar. 
From  1839  to  1902  considerably  over  fifty  million  pounds  had 
been  paid  from  State  funds  to  Church  of  England  schools.  To 
continue  to  call  such  schools  "  voluntary "  was  ridiculous,  and 
the  Government  proposed  to  drop  the  farce  of  doing  so.  But  in 
doing  so  they  substituted  fresh  terms  almost  equally  misleading. 
In  future  the  schools  were  to  be  known  as  "  Provided "  and 
'•  Non-Provided."  The  Provided  were,  of  course,  the  old  Board 
Schools,  the  Non-Provided  the  so-called  Voluntary  schools,  the 
implication  being  that  the  Non-Provided  schools  were  not  provided 
or  paid  for  in  their  erection  out  of  public  funds.  This  was, 
however,  only  partly  true.  The  Church  of  England  had  received 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  public  money  towards  the  erection  of 
their  schools,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  helped  in  a 
similar  proportion.  Thus  in  surrendering  one  false  description 
the  Goverment  substituted  another. 

Still  the  change  was  significant.  It  meant  that  henceforth 
the  sectarian  schools  were  to  be  entirely  quartered  on  the  public 
funds  of  the  nation.  The  old  pretended  payment  for  the  privilege 
of  private  control  was  to  be  quietly  dropped,  the  State  ivas  to  pay ^ 
hut  the  priests  were  to  keep  the  control.  As  it  went  through  the 
committee,  the  Bill  got  steadily  worse.  Although  paying  salaries 
and  all  other  costs,  the  local  authority  was  ordered  to  pay  rent  for 
the  School-house,  to  pay  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  school,  while 
the  school  managers  were  allowed  to  keep  a  share  of  the  school 
fees  and  a  considerable  part  of  their  old  educational  endowments 
for  their  own  purposes.  Thus  was  the  last  penny  of  cost  for 
maintaining  their  proselytising  schools  not  only  removed  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests,  but  they  were  in  many  cases  provided  with 
an  endowment  for  Sunday  school  and  other  purposes.  Now 
what  did  they  give  in  return  ?  The  old  principle  in  the  expenditure 
of  Public  money  was  that  those  who  pay  must  control.  Did  the 
priests  concede  this  ?  Not  at  all.  They  allowed  two  public 
representatives  to  be  placed  on  the  committee  of  management  on 
which  they  had /<??//' !  Two  to  represent  those  who  paid  the  piper,, 
the  priest  and  his  three  nominees  to  call  the 
A  sham  tune.  To  this  committee  belonged  the  right  of 
control.  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers,  and  all  the 
detailed  daily  management  of  the  school.  Over 
the  religious  instruction  they  had  supreme  control ;  in  fact,  in 
every  possible  essential,  the  schools  were  the  priests'  schools  as  much 
as  ever ;  only  the  cost  of  them  had  been  shouldered  on  to  the 
people. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  pretence  of  a  bargain.  The  churches 
provided  the  schools,  forsooth  !  I  have  shown  how  the  State 
helped   them   to   do   that.     But  how  is  this  bargain  being  worked 
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school,   and  calls  upon   the  authority  to  equip  and  maintain  it 

This  is  no  exaggeration.     In  lots  of  cases  it  has  already  happened. 

The  Church  merely  runs  up  the  shell  of  a  building,  the  authority 

provides  forms,  desks,  books,  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and  then  this 

is  a  "Non-Provided"  school,  a  school  7iot  p?'ovidedhy  the  authority 

and  therefore  one  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  free  to  teach 

their  doctrines  at  the  public  expense  or  in  which 

Indirect         the  Church   of  England  is  free  to  imitate  and 

endowment     copy   the  same  doctrines.      Was    there  ever  a 

of  Romanism,  greater  scandal  ?     And  Col.  Saunderson  leader 

of  Ulster   Protestantism  voted  for  this  !     What 

does   it  mean  ?      This :    that   gradually  new  centres   of  Roman 

Cathohc   propaganda  will  be  established  all  over  England.     The 

Church   will  put  up  its  cheap  little  buildings,  it  will  call  upon  the 

public  first  to  furnish  and  equip  them,  then  to  pay  for  the  teaching 

of  their  doctrines  in  them  and  thus  Roman  Catholicism  will  be 

spread  over  the   land.       Is   it   strange   that  thousands  of  sturdy 

Protestants  are  being  sold  up  and  going  to  prison  all  over  England 

rather  than  pay  rates  for  this  public  propaganda 

The  Passive    of  creeds  which  they  detest  ?     The  only  strange 

Resisters.       thing    is    that    Ulster,    Protestant    Ulster,    was 

foremost,   and  amongst  the  most  industrious  in 

forging  this   new   shackle  of  religious    tyranny,   and  that  it   was 

done  to  the  music  of  Col.  Saunderson's  brass  band  ! 

Of  what  the  Bill  did  for  the  Board  Schools  I  need  here  say 
but  little.  In  their  case  the  religious  question  does  not  arise,  and 
it  is  mainly  a  question  of  machinery.  But  such  change  as  there 
is,  is  for  the  worse.  The  old  popularly  elected  School  Boards 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  schools  placed  under  the  control 
of  committees  of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils.  Thus  public 
control  and  popular  interest,  the  two  things  essential  to  efficiency, 
have  been  lessened.  Still  the  Board  Schools  will  go  on  under 
whatever  name.  They  are  prevented  under  this  Act  from  taking 
their  proper  place  as  the  only  real  public  schools,  but  they  will 
survive,  and  when  this  Act  is  repealed  they  will  re- emerge  to 
resume  the  work  under  which  they  were  so  beneficially  redeeming 
the  educational  character  of  England.  ■  '  j 

'"  The  third  question  to  which  I  must  refer  is  that  of  the 
constitution  of  the  new  local  education  authorities.  As  I  have 
said,  these  are  to  be  committees  of  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils.  But  observe,  this  does  not  mean  committees  composed 
exclusively  of  elected  members  of  these  councils  as  are  practically 
all  their  other  committees.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  counties 
the  committees  may  be  made  up  entirely  of  persons  nominated  from 
outside,  and  in  every  case  provision  is  suggested  for  sectarian 
representation.  The  Councils  are  required  to  prepare  a  scheme, 
and  they  are  enjoined,  under  definite  threats,  to  provide  for  the 
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thirds  majority  on  their  school  committees,  the 
Dodging"  the    sectarian  party  may  also  pack  the  local  authority, 
principle       and  that  is  what  they  are  doing.     Jin  scores  of 
of  control,     cases   sectarian   interest  is    represented  on   the 
committee  out  of  all  relation  to  its  numerical 
strength  in  the  constituencies.   Thus,  for  example,  in  ten  Councils 
there  are   262   members  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  educa- 
tional   authorities,    and    only    54    Nonconformists.       Thus,    the 
training   of  the  young  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
their  factotums,  and  we  sent  Col.  Saunderson  and  his  company  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  help  in  bringing  this  about. 

TRAINING    COLLEGES. 

As  for  the  training  colleges,  I  will  let  Mr.  Welsh  speak  for 
himself 

I.  There  are  45  residential  training  colleges. 

Training  of  which  the  Church  of  England  has  32,  the 

Colleges.  Roman     Catholics     3,     the     Wesleyans     2, 

undenominational  (including  British)  8.  In 
all  the  various  colleges  there  are  about  3,000  places  available  for 
students.  Round  2,000  of  these  a  close  ring  fence  is  drawn — 
a  Sectarian  test.  Three-fourths  of  these  are  enclosures  strictly 
confined  to  the  Church  of  England.  No  student  can  be  admitted 
who  does  not  conform  to  the  Anglican  Church  and  worship. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Free  Churches  are  absolutely 
excluded  from  their  privileges.  The  conscience  clause  which  is 
available  in  public  schools  does  not  apply  here. 

2.  What  title  have  these  Sectarian  training  colleges  to  impose 
such  a  test  and  erect  such  a  ring  fence  ?  They  are  maintained 
almost  entirely  out  of  public  funds ;  the  xVnghcan  ones  receive 
about  ^105,000  from  Government  grants,  over  ;^29,ooo  from 
students'  fees,  while  their  Anglican  subscribers  raise  only  about 
^9,900.  For  raising  one-thirteenth  of  the  expenses — at  the  Oxford 
Diocesan  Training  College  in  1901,  it  was  only  8  per  cent,  they 
raised — they  enjoy  the  entire  monoply  of  the  education  and 
control  and  staff  appointments.  And  these  thirty-two  colleges 
were  not  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  one 
third  of  the  cost  was  contributed  by  the  State. 

4.  Besides  the  glaring  injustice  of  it  all,  there  is  the  immoral 
temptation  to  young  men  and  women  to  conform  and  be  confirmed, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  necessary  training  for  their 
profession.  It  is  enough  to  prostitute  the  honour  and  religious 
veracity  of  youth,  an  illicit  premium  upon  a  spurious  profession  of 
faith  and  conformity,  as  well  as  a  dire  wrong  to  citizens,  and 
especially  to  Free-Churchmen. 

"He  (Dr.  Macnamara)  had  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jephson  say, 
at  the  London  School  Board,  that  Noncomformist  candidates  v/ho 
had  come  out  high  in  the  examination  had  come  to  him  to  seek 
baptism  and  confirmation,  simply  to  obtain  admission  to  a  trainmg 
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CONCLUSION. 

This  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the  present  position  of  the  education 
controversy  in  England,  and  of  the  part  Ulster  members,  with 
Col.  Saunderson  at  their  head,  have  taken  in  it.  Brokers  and 
auctioneers  are  busy  "  selling  up,"  magistrates  are  sending  to 
prison  our  loyal  fellow-Protestants  in  England  who  protest.  Wales 
is  unanimous  in  its  revolt,  and  Parliament  is  now  discussing  a  Bill 

for  its  coercion.     What  shall  we  do  ?     Stand  by 

The  faithful    our    Protestantism,    or  by  the  men   who   have 

four.  betrayed   it  ?     Is  it  principles  or  men  with  us  ? 

Messrs.  Corbett,  Sloan,  Wood  and  Russell  voted 
as  men  against  this  new  priestly  tyranny.  All  the  remaining  Ulster 
members  voted  for  it.  Is  not  our  duty  clear  ?  Our  Faith  is  at 
stake.  What  shall  we  barter  for  it  ?  Either  the  Orange  order 
must  give  up  its  Protestant  principles,  or  it  must  expel  the  men 
who  have  betrayed  them.  As  for  Ulster,  its  duty  is  equally  clear. 
It  has  been  misrepresented,  dishonoured  and  betrayed.  Its  trust 
has ,  been  used  for  the  oppression  of  brave  Protestants,  and  the 
State  endowment  of  Roman  and  Anglican  priestcraft.  God  and 
our  country  demand  that  those  who  have  trailed  the  Orange  lilies 
in  the  dust  should  be  themselves  deposed  from  the  trust  they  have 
so  shamelessly  abused. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  opening  meeting  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  November  26,  18G8,  in  the  Dining  Hall 
of  Trinity  College.  The  chair  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock  (College 
time)  by  the  Right.  Hon.  John  Edward  Walsh,  LL.D.,  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

Amongst  those  present  were : — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  yice-Chancellor  of  the  L^niversity ;  the 
Hon.  Judge  Harrison  ;  the  Hon.  Judge  Kelly ;  Sir  William  Wilde, 
M.D.  ;  the  Baron  Brlinow,  Proiessor  of  Astronomy  ;  Sir  Richard 
Orpen  ;  Andrew  S.  Hart,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  S.F.T.C.D. ;  the  Rev. 
the  Junior  Dean,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D. ;  T.  E.  Webb,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
F.T.C.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law:  the  Rev.  Richard  Towns- 
end,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D. ;  G.  F.  Shaw,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D.  ;  Pro- 
fessor Stewart,  Mus.  Doc.  ;  Professor  A.  M.  Sells,  T.C.D.  ;  the 
Rev.  W.  WiUock,  D.D.,  ex-F.T.C.D. ;  J.  Pirn,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J. 
Matheson,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vereker  ; 
the  Rev.  A.  Leeper,  D.D.  ;  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dawson,  M.A. ;  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hackett ;  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick ; 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hardman,  LL.D.  ;  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  M.A., 
Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  the  Rev.  R.  AValsh,  M.A. ;  Dr.  A. 
Smith  ;  Dr.  W.  Smith  ;  Dr.  Tuffnell ;  Dr.  Hamilton  ;  Dr.  Belcher  ; 
Dr.  Moore  ;  Dr.  Beatty  ;  Dr.  W.  Moore  ;  Surgeon  Butcher ;  Dr. 
Churchill  ;  Dr.  Jeffers  ;  Dr.  M'Clintock  ;  Dr.  Apjohn  ;  Dr.  Duncan; 
Surgeon  Smyly  ;  Dr.  Wharton ;  Dr.  Bennett ;  Dr.  Fames ;  E. 
Burroughs,  Esq.,  Q.C. ;  F.  Falkiner,  Esq.,  Q.C.  ;  W.  Ryan,  Esq  , 
Q.C.  ;  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Q.C.  ;  John  Adair,  Esq.  ;  W.  Crozier, 
Esq.,  LL.D. ;  John  F.  Waller,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  J.  McCausland, 
Esq.,  LL.D.  ;  John  Oipen,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ;  E.  Bewley,  Esq.  ;  J. 
Clarke  Lane,  Esq.  ;  Joseph  W.  La  Barte,  Esq. ;  R.  Starkey,  Esq., 
LL.D.  ;  J.  R.  Garstin,  Esq.,  M.A.;  the  Auditor,  College  Historical 
Society ;  the  Auditor,  Theological  Society ;  the  Auditor,  Law 
Students'  Debating  Society  ;  the  Auditor,  Medico- Chirurgical 
Society ;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  ex-President ; 
Arthur  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  ex-Treasurer  ;  Edward 
Dowden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English  Litera- 
ture, ex-President  ;  Professor  Ball,  M.A.,  ex-President  ;  George 
Francis  Armstrong,  Esq.,  ex-President ;  &c.  &c. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
twenty-six  candidates  were  proposed  as  members  of  the  Society. 
The  President  then  delivered  the  Opening  Address,  on  "  Educational 
Value  of  the  Study  of  Poetry." 

It  was  moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart.,  LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  seconded  by  the  Eev. 
J.  P.  MahafFy,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  ex-President :— '  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  President  for  his  Address,  and  that  it 
be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.' 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  it  Avas 
carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Webb,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  seconded 
by  Frederick  R.  Falkiner,  Esq.,  Q.C.  : — 'That  the  Undergraduate 
Philosophical  Society  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Students  of 
this  University.' 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Lastly,  it  was  moved  by  Edward  Dowden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Oratory  and  English  Literature,  ex-President,  and  seconded  by 
G.  F.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  ex-President ; — '  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  the  distinguished  visitors  who  have  honoured  it 
by  their  presence  this  evening.' 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation ;  and  the  Hon. 
Judge  Kelly  having  acknowledged  the  compliment  on  behalf  of 
the  visitors,  the  Chairman  distributed  the  medals  and  prizes  as 
follow  : — 

COMPOSITION. 

The  President's  Gold  Medal, Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  Sch.,  ex- 
Secretary,  for  an  essay  on 
'  Swinbourne.' 

The  Society's  First  Prize,  Mr.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  ex- 
Treasurer,  for  an  essay  on 
'  New  Zealand  Colonisation  ; ' 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Wilson,  for 
an  essay  on  the  '  Supernatural 
in  Poetry.'  Equal. 
5,              Second  Prize,   None  awarded . 

ORATORY. 

The  Society's  Silver  Medal,    Mr.  WilKam  Crooke,  Sch. 

First  Certificate,    ...Mr.  J.  B.  Sandford. 


» 


?> 


Second  Certificate... Mr.  J.  Scott. 


The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  meeting,  which  was  adjourned. 


ADDRESS 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE 


OF    THE 


Stitbg  of  |l0^trg. 


At  the  opening  of  this  our  Fifteenth  Session,  we  may  again 
look  back  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  the  year  that 
is  past,  and  look  forward  with  confident  hope  of  like  success 
to  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  for  the 
honourable  position  in  which  they  have  placed  me  ;  and,  on 
their  behalf,  I  thank  the  students  generally  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing support  they  give  us,  and  for  their  continued  interest 
in  our  proceedings.  Again,  too,  is  it  our  duty  and  privilege 
to  offer  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  College  authorities 
for  their  kind  encouragement  and  considerate  attention. 

Especially  are  we  grateful  to  those  of  our  honorary  mem- 
bers who,  though  they  have  obtained  high  offices  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  have  long  ceased  to  take  a  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Society,  yet  think  it  worth  while  sometimes  to 
come  among  us,  and  bestow  upon  us  the  fruits  of  their 
reading,  thought,  and  experience. 

And  not  only  have  we  prospered  in  the  sunshine  of  favour, 
and  escaped  the  chill  air  of  neglect,  but  never,  in  the  Asso- 
ciation itself,  has  there  been  a  more  active  vital  energy — an 
energy  which  is  manifested  in  a  great  increase  of  the  number 
of  members,  and  in  an  admitted  improvement  in  the  general 
style  both  of  the  essays  and  the  speeches. 
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These  facts  prove,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  the  Society  con- 
tinues to  perform  its  work,  and  that  the  students  are  con- 
scious there  is  work  which  it  only  can  perform  :  assisting  and 
supplementing,  while  it  never  interferes  with,  the  regular 
University  teaching. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  long  almost  wholly  abandoned 
the  discussion  of  subjects  of  technical  and  abstract  science — 
not  solely  because  such  subjects  are  distasteful  to  the  majority, 
but  because  it  is  felt  that  ample  means  are  already  provided 
for  attaining  proficiency  therein,  while  there  are  many  other 
themes  which  no  other  University  cui*riculum  could  include, 
but  which,  in  such  Societies  as  ours,  may  be  freely  and  fairly, 
even  if  not  always  fully,  discussed. 

Of  the  papers  read  last  session  a  large  proportion  treated  of 
subjects  connected  with  literature ;  and  of  these  several  were 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  poetry,  its  noblest  kind. 

Since,  therefore,  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  is  expended  upon  this  rich  field,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
unsuitable  if  I  attempt,  on  this  occasion,  to  investigate  what 
are  the  uses  of  the  Study  of  Poetry,  and  what  position  it 
should  occupy  among  the  many  instruments  of  education 
whose  claims  upon  our  attention  are  now  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  their  respective  advocates. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Europe  was  emerging  from 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  that  had  brooded  over  her  for  many 
ages,  and  her  learned  men  were  shaking  ofi"  the  dust  of  the 
schools,  and  revelling  amid  the  rich  treasures  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  at  last  disentombed  and  rescued  from  their  long  obli- 
vion— treasures  far  richer  and  more  valuable  to  them  than  all 
that  had  been  produced  since  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
— it  was  then  natural  and  right  that  all  who  aspired  to  a 
liberal  education  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  noblest  works  as  yet  produced  by  the  intellect  of  man. 

But  now,  when  the  languages  of  modern  Europe  have 
attained  maturity,  and  have  become  fit  instruments  to  express 
the  loftiest   thouo^hts   and   the   subtlest   distinctions — while 
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science  is  advancing  with  a  rapidity  to  which  none  dare  affix 
a  limit,  though  some  still  defend  the  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  system,  we  can  scarely  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fact,  that  we  want  an  education  far  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  which  suited  the  narrower  requirements  of 
our  ancestors,  and  was  so  long  maintained  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  chiefly  by  the  force  of  custom. 

Many  persons  who  have  confined  their  attention  to  the 
immense  benefits  which  civilization  has  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, and  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  believe  that  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  material  wealth  is  the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  test 
of  a  nation's  progress,  would  gladly  limit  education  to  the 
teaching  of  what  they  call  practical  subjects — that  is,  of  arts 
and  sciences,  by  means  of  which  the  production  of  wealth  may 
be  increased.  This  theory,  though,  perhaps,  not  often  for- 
mally maintained,  is  yet,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  one  of  the 
guiding  principles  of  many  men,  who  are  always  ready  to 
demand,  concerning  any  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  it  is 
of  practical  use  or  not,  and  who,  if  they  conclude  that  it  is 
not,  will  despise  and  condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  and 
painstaking  pursuit. 

But,  if  we  attentively  consider  some  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  age —the  feverish  competition,  the  un- 
flagging search  after  wealth,  the  struggling  to  attain  a  higher 
social  rank — we  shall  scarcely  think  that  it  is  either  necessary 
or  desirable  to  stimulate  people  to  greater  eagerness  and 
activity  in  the  race  for  these  rewards. 

"  Tbe  world  is  too  much  with  us;  " 

man  was  made  for  something  better  than 

"  late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending  to  lay  waste  his  powers ; " 

for  something  better  than  to  have  all  his  thoughts  directed  to 
things  of  the  earth  earthy ;  he  has,  indeed,  (forget  it  though 
we  often  may,)  a  soul  meant  for  higher  things  ;  he  is  en- 
dowed with  fancy,  imagination,  and  reason  which  should  be 
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exercised,  and  which  cannot  be  left  uncultivated  without  much 
loss  of  the  nobler  pleasures,  much  danger  of  losing  altogether 
the  capacity  to  feel  those  pleasures. 

If  this  description  of  the  temper  of  the  age  be  correct ;  if  it  be 
true  that  our  material  progress  has  outstripped  our  intellectual; 
if  it  be  true  that  when  we  want  ideas  we  get  more  facts  ;  and 
if  it  be  admitted  that  this  stage  of  intellectual  development  is 
not  one  in  which  we  should  be  content  to  remain — what  is 
the  remedy ;  by  what  means  can  we  counteract  this  tendency 
to  a  cold  and  calculating  materialism,  and  convince  men,  so 
as  to  influence  their  practice,  that  there  are  faculties  and 
powers  within  them  which  deserve  a  nobler  field  for  their  ex- 
ercise than  the  dreary  round  of  daily  business,  and  which  it 
is  their  duty  and  prerogative,  as  reasonable  beings,  to  cherish, 
develop,  and  exalt  ? 

I  believe  that  my  distinguished  predecessor  gave  last  year, 
in  general  terms,  the  true  answer  to  this  question,  when,  in 
eloquent  and  impassioned  language,  which  few  who  heard  it 
have,  I  trust,  forgotten,  he  urged  you  not  to  slight  nor  de- 
spise ^Esthetic  Culture,  and  expounded  the  claims  of  the  Fine 
Arts  upon  your  attention  and  sympathies. 

But  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  more  limited ;  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts — of  that  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
fluential and  powerful  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and 
education — and  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the 
manifold  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  earnest, 
diligent,  and  reverent  study  thereof. 

All  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  desirable  either  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction — by  which  I  mean  the  furnishing  of 
the  mind  with  certain  definite  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  useful  or  pleasurable — or  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
that  is,  the  forming  and  developing  of  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  so  that,  in  Milton's  majestic  language,  "  a 
man  may  be  fit  to  perform  justly,  sldlfully,  and  magnani- 
mously, all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and 
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war."  Very  often,  by  a  most  fatal  error,  is  mere  instruction 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  education — the  simple  registration 
in  the  memory  of  a  number  of  facts  being  considered  sufficient, 
even  though  the  powers  of  understanding,  reason,  or  imagina- 
tion have  never,  save  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  been 
called  into  action ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  educa- 
tion is  almost  universally  employed  so  as  to  include  instruc- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  much  disadvantage  in  this  use  of  the  word, 
since,  though  the  two  kinds  of  teaching  can  be  distinguished 
by  a  definition,  they  are  frequently,  and  should  always  be 
united  in  practice.  It  will,  however,  I  think,  assist  in  keep- 
ing our  ideas  clear,  if,  in  investigating  the  advantages  of  the 
study  of  poetry,  we  remember  the  distinction,  while  we  care- 
fully guard  against  making  the  di^dsion. 

Of  all  kinds  of  history,  the  history  of  thought  and  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  human  mind,  though  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable,  had,  until  very  recent  times,  been 
entirely  neglected  or  but  slightly  touched  upon  by  those  who 
undertook  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  past. 

Historians,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  their  attention  to 
those  events  which  seem,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  greatest 
and  most  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  and  seldom 
did  they  condescend  to  quit  the  court  or  camp,  and  deign  to 
record  the  unobtrusive  events  of  j)eace,  or  noticed  how  flowed 
the  current  of  the  daily  life  of  peasants  and  citizens.  Seldom 
are  we  favoured  with  any  precise  account  of  the  great  though 
silent  revolutions  which  were  at  work  in  past  times,  changing 
the  whole  constitution  of  society,  and  producing  effects  far 
more  lasting  and  important  than  those  occurrences  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  all,  and  were  alone  deemed  worthy 
of  systematic  registration.  But  when  historians  began  to 
perceive  that  the  course  of  human  affairs  is  not  regulated 
merely  by  personal  and  accidental  causes,  and  that,  on  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  events  of  a  period,  both  of 
peace  and  war,  it  is  generally  possible  to  find  some  guiding 
and  constraining  idea  which  binds  them  all  together,  and  by 
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which  the  conduct  of  indmduals  may  he  explained,  it  then 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the 
life  of  the  past,  to  consult,  in  the  deficiency  of  direct  testi- 
mony, evidence  of  a  less  formal  character. 

The  literature  of  every  civilized  nation  is  the  principal 
source  of  such  indirect  historical  testimony ;  and  especially  is 
its  poetical  literature  valuable  for  this  purpose,  since  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  poetry  that  men  have  generally  ex- 
pressed their  most  exalted  thoughts,  their  warmest  emotions, 
and  their  highest  aspirations. 

No  man,  however  gi-eat  his  genius,  can  escape  from  the 
influence  of  the  beliefs,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  those  around 
him,  nor  avoid  colouring  every  work  he  produces,  not  only 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mind,  but  also  with  those  of 
his  age — nay  more,  it  is  the  men  of  most  transcendent  genius 
who  are  the  best  representatives  of  their  age,  and  who  live  en- 
tirely therein,  "getting  always,"  as  Mr.  Euskin  expresses  it, 
"vital  truth  out  of  the  vital  present." 

Thus  Shakespeare  does  not  endeavour,  with  the  precision 
of  an  antiquary,  to  dress  up  his  Henries  and  his  Falstaffs  in 
the  musty  drapery  of  bygone  times  ;  but,  drawing  upon  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  he  had  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  himself  and  of  the  men  around  him,  he  stamps, 
necessarily,  every  character  he  creates  with  the  impress  of 
his  own  age,  and  thus  gives  them  a  lining  interest  for 
all  time,  which  no  galvanic  resuscitation  of  antiquity  could 
possess. 

In  manifold  ways  it  is  possible  by  careful  study  to  elicit 
from  the  works  of  poets  valuable  historical  truth.  We  may, 
by  abstracting  and  eliminating  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  several  writers,  endeavour  to  trace  the  formation  and 
growth  of  certain  general  habits  of  thought,  and  observe  how 
men,  bursting  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  strove 
to  attain  the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  liberty.  Euripides, 
for  example,  as  contrasted  with  the  elder  tragedians,  in  the 
hearty  contempt  he  manifests  for  the  vulgar  mytholog}^  and 
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the  cra\dng  he  feels  for  a  purer  and  more  rational  creed,  is 
the  expression  of  a  purely  intellectual  movement,  which  had, 
indeed,  only  begun  in  his  days,  but  was  afterwards  destined 
to  bear  much  precious  fruit.  Or  we  may  trace  the  connection 
between  political  revolutions  and  the  progi-ess  of  literature, 
and  in  doing  so  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  periods  in 
which  men  have  achieved  their  noblest  deeds  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism  and  liberty,  have  also  been  those  in  which  the 
greatest  poets  have  won  their  laurels.  Or  again,  we  may 
attempt  to  discern  in  what  way  the  phenomena  of  external 
nature  affected  the  minds  of  poets  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  may  thus,  at  least,  illustrate  interesting  national 
characteristics.  For  instance,  from  a  detailed  comparison  in 
this  respect  between  the  Greek  tragedians  and  Chaucer,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  English  poets  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, we  might,  even  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  gain  no 
little  instruction,  of  which  I  can  but  indicate  a  part.  In  the 
Greek  poets,  though  their  land  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  one, 
we  find  scarcely  any  earnest  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  ex- 
ternal nature — their  attention  is  directed  to  man,  and  to  his 
relations  with  his  own  race  and  the  gods ;  in  Chaucer,  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  perpetual  expression  of  delight  in  the 
beautiful  world  around  him,  every  bird  that  sings,  every 
flower,  even  the  humble  daisy  that  decks  the  ground,  awakens 
in  him  a  child-like  joy  and  exultation;  and,  content  to  pour 
forth  his  thankfulness  for  the  pleasure  he  feels  in  what  is 
visible  to  the  bodily  eye,  he  cares  not  to  seek  for  any  subtle 
connection  between  the  music  of  the  birds  and 

"  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity  ; — " 

but,  for  the  modern  poet  and  philoshper, 

"  that  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures  :  " 

and  he  regards  nature,  not  as  a  thing  extrinsic  to  him,  to 
be  enjoyed  merely  by  gazing  thereon,  but,  impressed  with  a 
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sense  of  quietness  and  beauty,  he  seeks  to  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  it,  and 

"  with  an  eve  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
To  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

The  freshness  and  vivacity  of  our  ancient  poet  is  not,  I 
think,  merely  a  trait  of  personal  character,  but  is  like  '*  the 
garrulous  god-innocence"  of  Homer,  and  marks  fittingly  the 
father  of  English  poesy  living  in  an  age  that  delighted  in 
splendour,  gaiety,  and  festivity,  when  the  fields  and  woods 
were  open  to  all,  and  men  possessed  a  power  of  simple,  direct 
enjoyment,  which  we,  in  these  latter  days,  can  scarcely  expect 
to  regain.  Nor  is  the  turn  of  thought,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  lines  of  Wordsworth,  less  historically  interesting,  for 
it  indicates  the  existence  of  a  society  in  many  points  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  Chaucer  moved,  and  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  reflective,  meditative  spirit  of  English  poetry, 
as  now  modified  by  the  influence  of  German  literature. 

It  would,  however,  lead  me  far  beyond  my  due  limits  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  point  out  w^hat  treasures  may  be  extracted 
from  the  golden  mine  of  poetry,  not  only  by  the  student  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  mankind,  but  also  by 
the  historian  of  manners  and  social  institutions  ;  or  to  show 
how  imperfect  would  be  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  if  there 
were  not  embalmed  in  enduring  verse  many  facts  which  had 
else  been  unrecorded  and  unknown.  But,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  thus  obtained,  it  is  not  for  such  services  that  we  owe 
to  the  poets  all  gratitude  and  honour,  and  should  bestow  upon 
their  works  diligent  and  thoughtful  study.  They  have  indeed 
done  for  man  much  more  than  increase  his  store  of  facts,  and 
assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  penetrate  the  mist  which 
enwraps  the  past,  and  hides  it  from  his  view  ;  they  have  also 
cast  many  a  bright  and  cheering  ray  of  light  upon  the  path  of 
his  present  pilgrimage,  and  fostered  the  growi:h  within  his 
mind  of  principles  and  ideas  by  which  to  direct  his  course  for 
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the  future  ;  and  they  have  ministered  to  him  the  food  without 
which  some  of  his  faculties  can  never  attain  their  full  and 
legitimate  development.  For  it  is  our  duty  so  to  cultivate 
every  part  of  our  complex  nature,  that  we  neither  neglect  to 
exercise  any  powers  wherewith  we  are  endowed,  nor  stimulate 
any  faculties  at  the  expense  of  others  to  an  unnatural  and 
morbid  growth.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
material  civilization,  of  long-continued  peace,  and  of  the 
accustomed  smoothness  and  regularity  of  daily  life,  that  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  feel  an  excessive  preference  for  facts 
to  ideas — a  dislike  to  anything  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
marked  by  enthusiasm — an  unwillingness  almost  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  the  emotions,  and  a  want  of  capacity  to 
appreciate  beauty  in  any  of  its  more  delicate  manifestations. 
The  gap  which  is  thus  generally  left  vacant  in  systems  of 
education  is,  as  I  before  remarked,  supplied  by  the  study  of 
good  art,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  beauty,  and  in  its 
higher  forms  also  the  expression  of  lofty  ideas  ;  but  of  all  the 
fine  arts,  we  may  justly  claim  for  poetry  the  first  place  as  an 
instrument  of  education  ;  for,  though  the  end  of  all  good  art 
is  essentially  the  same,  yet  the  language  is  different  in  which 
the  artist  seeks  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  us ;  in  poetry,  words 
are  the  vehicle  of  expression^words,  concerning  the  proper 
use  and  meaning  of  which  we  have  all  more  or  less  accurate 
knowledge  ;  they  are  things  with  which  we  are  necessarily 
familiar,  and  are  the  means  by  which  we  express  our  own 
thoughts  ;  while  the  painter,  the  musician,  or  the  statuary 
speaks  to  us  in  a  language  which,  without  previous  studj^  we 
can  but  very  imperfectly  understand,  and  by  which  no  one 
except  an  artist  seeks  to  convey  his  ideas  to  others.  More- 
over, words  are  a  much  more  flexible  medium  of  expression 
than  colours  or  marble,  and  can  convey  to  our  minds  ideas 
more  varied  and  complex.  It  is  impossible,  too,  for  the  gTeat 
majority  of  men  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  of  lines, 
notes,  and  colours,  and  to  obtain  access  to  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  ;  but  everyone  can  now  procure,  at  a  trifling 
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expense,  enough  of  the  best  poetry  to  supply  him  with  food 
for  the  meditation  of  a  Hfe-time.  Let  us,  then,  while  we 
strive  to  counteract  any  evil  tendency  to  an  undue  concern 
for  material  advancement,  thankfully  avail  ourselves  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  modern  civilization,  and  seek  to  enter 
into  communion  with 

"  The  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away  ;" 

and  let  us  not  refuse  to  tread  the  "  primrose  path"  by  which 
they  desire  to  lead  us  into  the  rich  and  glorious  realms  which 
they  have  explored. 

All  who  can  speak  and  read  the  English  tongue  have  truly 
cause  to  rejoice  at  the  lavish  abundance  in  which  the  muses 
have  showered  their  gifts  upon  them.  From  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  the  present — that  is,  for  nearly  five  centuries — 
have  Englishmen  been  able  to  drink  at 

"  Poesy's  unfailing  river, 
^Vhich  through  Albion  winds  for  ever ;" 

and,  though  the  stream  is  not  now  at  flood  height,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  time  is  near  when  it  shall  cease  to 
flow. 

Should  ice  then  neglect  to  use  the  inestimable  legacy  which 
has  been  bequeathed  to  us;  should  we,  who  speak  "the 
tongue  which  Shakespeare  spake,"  so  often  refuse  even  to  read 
his  works ;  and  should  we  treat  in  the  same  contemj)tuous 
manner  the  long  line  of  worthies  who  are  among  the  greatest 
glories,  not  only  of  our  language  and  nation,  but  of  the  whole 
world  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer — we  should  not  neglect 
them  ;  their  genius,  their  toil,  their  self-sacrifice,  were  not 
meant  to  perish  in  a  day,  nor  in  an  age,  but  were  intended  to 
influence  for  all  time  the  ideas  of  mankind,  and,  through 
ideas,  their  actions.  But,  can  we  all  say,  that,  except  by 
hearsay  and  tradition,  we  know  the  value,  or  appreciate  the 
genius  of  even  our  most  celebrated  poets?  Are  we  all  sensible 
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that  they  have  taken  no  mean  part  in  the  great  work  of  civiliz- 
ing the  human  race,  of  refining  man's  inward  nature,  and  of 
inspiring  him  with  elevated  conceptions  ?  Do  we  feel  that  the 
poet  has  a  high  mission  to  fulfil,  and  that  we  ought  to  help 
him  in  fulfilling  that  mission  to  others,  and  should  freely 
admit  his  influence  on  ourselves  ?  It  is  because,  as  I  believe, 
people  in  general  do  not  thus  seriously  view  the  work  of  art, 
and  especially  of  poetry — because  they  do  not  avail  themselves 
as  much  as  they  might  of  its  comforting  as  w^ell  as  of  its 
elevating  powers,  and  are  very  imperfectly  aware  of  the  real 
and  solid  benefits  which  they  may  derive  from  the  study  of  it, 
that  I  am  anxious,  even  in  the  most  incomplete  manner,  to 
try  and  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  those  benefits.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  escape  from  self,  and  to  perceive  that  there 
are  higher  aims  and  interests  than  those  presented  to  us  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  nor  is  it  easy  to  free  our 
minds  from  the  effects  of  some  petty  annoyance  or  mishap, 
and  to  have  our  hearts  open  to  sympathize  with  the,  perhaps, 
graver  troubles  of  a  friend,  and  our  intellects  in  a  condition  to 
receive  and  enjoy  a  lofty  and  noble  idea. 

Often,  however,  we  may,  if  we  once  learn  the  value  of  the 
refuge,  take  shelter  in  the  poet's  ideal  world,  and  there  obtain 
relief  for  our  wearied  minds,  and  refreshment  for  our  drooping 
spirits.  For,  as  falls  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven  upon  the 
parched  and  withered  earth,  sinking  deep  into  her  bosom,  and 
springing  forth  again  in  the  fresh  and  vigorous  life  of  herb 
and  flower,  so,  when  the  heart  of  man  is  dried  up  and  surface- 
hardened  by  the  searing  ^dnds  of  anxiety  and  care,  can  poetry, 
by  its  softening  and  penetrating  power,  pierce  the  outer  crust, 
and  reach  the  still-living  heart — if  so  be  that  the  plague  have 
not  seized  upon  the  whole  and  withered  all  its  life — and  it  can 
thence  bring  forth,  to  deck  the  dreary  waste  of  existence,  the 
fresh,  sweet,  flowers  of  love,  and  hope,  and  joy. 

If  we  learn  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  pleasures  and  sorrows 
of  the  beings  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet — to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  estimate  the  weight 
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of  the  motives  by  which  their  actions  were  determined,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed— is  it  not  probable  that  if  we  form  the  habit  of  feeling 
pleasure  or  pain  at  the  representations,  we  shall  be  more 
disposed  than  we  should  otherwise  have  been,  to  experience 
the  same  emotions  when  they  are  called  for  by  the  events  of 
real  life  ?  An  earnest  study  of  the  works  of  great  dramatists 
will  reward  us  by  opening  an  immense  field  for  the  exercise 
of  sympathy  and  of  emotions  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  time 
and  painful  experience  to  discourage  and  suppress,  if  we  do 
not  counteract  these  influences  by  a  moderate  use  of  imagin- 
ative compositions.  Whilst  the  dramatist  asks  for  our 
sympathy  with  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  he  has  called  into  existence,  and  the  workings 
of  whose  hearts  he  has  laid  open  to  our  view  ;  other  poets 
have  given  to  their  writings  an  interest  perhaps  still  more 
intense,  by  projecting  into  their  poems  their  whole  soul,  and 
thus  affording  a  vent  to  the  storms  of  passion  by  which  their 
heart  was  torn  even  to  bursting.  When  Byi'on,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  is  forced  to  exclaim — 

*'  Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey," — 

there  are,  I  think,  few  who  could  read  these  simple  w^ords  and 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  misery  they  express,  without  feeling 
pity  and  sympathy  for  the  heart  thus  blasted  in  its  prime,  and 
also  increased  willingness  to  acknowledge  some  fellowship 
with  others  who  have  struggled  as  did  Byron,  and  have,  like 
him,  allowed  the  heaven-descended  fire  which  burned  -^dthin 
their  breasts,  and  which  should  but  have  illumined  their  own 
path  and  that  of  their  fellows,  to  be  turned  into  a  consuming 
torture,  and  at  last,  after  long  flickering,  to  fade  away  into 
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It  appears,  then,  that  works  of  imagination  help  to  carry 
the  mind  out  of  self,  hy  arousing  and  evoking  our  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  relation  to  imaginary 
characters,  and  on  the  other,  in  relation  to  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  poets  themselves.  But  they  produce  the  same 
result  by  other  means  and  in  a  different  direction,  inasmuch 
as  they  set  before  us  ideals  of  excellence  much  higher  than 
that  attained  by  men  in  general,  and  so  prevent  us  from 
hastily  concluding,  in  consequence  of  our  daily  experience, 
that  any  sincere  exhibition  of  lofty  virtue  is  impossible,  and 
only  the  fond  dream  of  enthusiasts.  For  no  one  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  in  all  around  him  there  is  much  failure,  and  that 
very  often  the  performance  falls  short  of  what  the  mind  pro- 
posed to  itself ;  and  so  deeply  are  some  men  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  such  failure  is  the  usual  result  of  human  exer- 
tion, that  they  become  haters  or  despisers  of  their  race,  and 
are  willing  to  believe  that  we  but  waste  our  labour  in  striving 
to  reconcile  the  more  or  less  real  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  w4iich  the  world  is  full,  or  in  aiming  to  attain  an 
impracticable  ideal.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  poets 
have  lent  their  powers  to  the  expression  of  such  feelings,  and 
that,  in  their  disgust  at  the  whole  tenor  of  life,  perceiving  only 
its  jars  and  discords,  and  closing  their  ears  to  its  harmonies, 
they  have  delighted  in  representing  the  nature  of  man  as  in- 
capable of  good  and  great  actions  from  pure  motives,  and -in 
laying  bare  his  follies  and  inconsistencies.  We  all  know  that 
Lord  Byron  looked  upon  humanity  with  this  disgust  and 
loathing — that  scorning  to  associate  and  sympathize  with 
others,  he  was  unable  to  find  rest  within  himself,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  in  the  existence  of  purity,  goodness,  or  truth. 
In  his  view, 

"  Oar  life  is  a  false  nature, 
'Tis  not  in  the  harmony  of  things  ;" 

and,  seldom  lightened  in  his  course  by  a  ray  of  hope,  he  lived 
and  died  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  gloomy  cynicism.  But 
few  of  the  great  poets,  and  none  of  the  greatest,  have  looked 
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upon  the  struggles  of  life  mtli  the  eye  of  the  cynic  or  misan- 
thrope, or  have  sought  to  lower  unduly  man's  estimate  of 
himself,  his  powers  and  his  work.  They  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, striven  to  learn  the  whole  book  of  man — to  represent 
the  union  of  good  and  evil  which  really  exists — to  exalt  the 
good  and  to  resist  the  evil — holding  up  before  us  in  their  w^orks 
bright  examples  of  friendship,  patriotism,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  become  a  man,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  best  way  for 
us  to  maintain  our  virtue  and  self-respect  is  to  have  our 
thoughts  fixed  on  higher  things,  for 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thmg  is  man." 

But,  though  in  one  sense  it  should  often  be  our  aim  to  escape 
from  self,  and  to  enlarge  the  range  of  our  sympathies  and 
feelings,  yet  in  another  sense  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  stay 
at  home  with  ourselves,  and  diligently  try  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  our  mind's  armoury.  "Know  thyself"  was  the  maxim 
of  the  ancient  sage ;  and  still  the  precept  is  as  necessary  as 
when  he  uttered  it,  and  still  men  find  it  as  difficult  to  ]3ut  it 
in  practice.  But  when  we  attempt  to  accomplish  this  task, 
the  poet  again  brings  in  his  friendly  aid,  and  seeks  to  win  us 
to  the  study  by  all  the  allurements  of  art.  It  has  been  re- 
marked with  truth  that  ' '  no  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philosopher;"  and 
many,  who  will  turn  away  in  disgust  from  the  works  of  the 
moralist  or  logician,  and  who  are  unable  to  derive  any  prac- 
tical advantage  fi-om  their  speculations  and  classifications, 
will  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  writings  of  the  poet,  in  which 
philosophy,  perhaps  the  same  as  that  in  the  neglected  treatise, 
presents  itself  to  their  minds  in  a  more  attractive  and  engaging 
dress,  and  may  thus  obtain  admittance  where  the  most  elabo- 
rate reasonings  of  Aristotle  or  Butler  would  be  rejected  as  dry 
and  unintelligible.  The  poet,  indeed,  is  the  popular  philoso- 
pher ;  he  calls  fancy  and  imagination  to  the  aid  of  reason 
and    morality ;   or,    perhaps,    to    speak    more    correctly,    his 
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special  power  as  a  teacher  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
teaching  is  made  subordinate  to,  and  yet  indissolubly  blended 
with,  the  qualities  of  the  work  w^hich  are  calculated  to  excite 
pleasure  by  the  perception  of  beauty  in  form,  thought,  and 
execution.  We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  valuable 
lessons  which  may  be  derived  from  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  drama;  and  it  must  perhaps  also  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  are  the  best  poetical  teachers  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  If  anyone  take  up  a  play  of  Shakspeare's — 
for  instance,  "Hamlet"  or  "  Othello" — and  apply  himself  to 
the  task  of  obtaining  distinct  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  poet  conceived  the  characters  of  the  several  persons  in  the 
drama,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  what  were  the  motives  which 
determined  each  of  their  actions,  and  what  influence  was 
exerted  on  their  minds  by  the  conversation  of  their  com- 
panions, and  by  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  ;  and  if 
he  continue  to  study  the  drama  till  he  has  satisfied  himself  as 
to  these  and  similar  points — I  think,  that  if  such  a  one  had 
been  previously  unaccustomed  to  all  investigations  of  the  kind, 
he  would  now  feel  that  a  new  world  had  been  disclosed  to 
him ;  or  that,  even  if  he  were  not  altogether  a  stranger  to 
such  speculations,  but  had  neglected  poetical  studies,  he 
would  yet  acknowledge  that  an  additional  bright  light  had 
been  supplied  to  him  for  his  future  illumination  and  guid- 
ance. I  have  named  a  couple  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  suit- 
able for  the  exercise  of  analysis  of  this  kind,  both  because  his 
works  are  so  often  entirely  neglected,  or  carelessly  and  thought- 
lessly read,  and  also,  because  in  themselves  they  contain  the 
greatest  and  most  profound  studies  of  character  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  If,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  study  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  is  destined  soon  to  take 
a  high  and  recognised  place  among  the  branches  of  liberal 
education,  and  if  it  be  taught  judiciously,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
most  men ;  if,  in  their  own  language,  in  words  with  all  the 
power  which  the  crowd   of  associations   accumulating  from 
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infancy  can  alone  confer,  they  be  taught  to  analyse  and 
estimate  for  themselves  the  characters  of  the  great  creations 
of  the  poets  who  have  written  in  their  own  mother  tongue. 
But  poets  have  not  only  deeply  studied  man,  and  unveiled  the 
most  remote  and  secret  recesses  of  his  heart ;  they  are  also 
loving  interpreters  of  the  book  of  nature ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
clearer  discernment  and  more  delicate  vision  which  they,  as 
poets,  possess,  they  often  reveal  the  existence  of  beauties  in 
the  external  world  which  are  passed  by  unheeded  and  unknown 
by  those  who  are  naturally  less  sensitive  to  impressions  of 
beauty  in  its  infinite  manifestations.  It  is  probable  that  a 
real  love  for  nature,  and  a  capacity  for  keenly  relishing  her 
beauties,  are  seldom  or  never  wanting  in  those  who  sincerely 
admire  and  sympathize  with  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  in 
human  character,  and  who  detest  what  is  mean  and  base 
therein.  Certainly  these  qualities  have  been  combined  in  not 
a  few  of  our  English  poets,  who  are  remarkable,  as  compared 
with  those  of  some  other  nations,  for  the  intense  desire  they 
manifest  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  and  who 
have  also  expressed,  with  an  earnestness  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  their  heart-felt  love  for  all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful 
in  the  world,  and  their  conviction  that  it  is  good  for  us  to 
seek  calm  and  consolation  amidst  natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 
It  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  character  of  a  man  if, 
when  he  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  luxuriantly  beau- 
tiful, or  grand  and  majestic  scenery,  he  can  but  utter  some 
trivial  ejaculation,  and  depart  home  no  better  than  he  came 
from  thence,  without  being  afterwards  able  to  call  up  before 

"  The  inward  eye,  whicli  is  the  bliss  of  solitude," 

any  image  of  the  beauty  which  he  has  seen  indeed  with  the 
bodily  eye,  but  been  unable  to  perceive.  It  is,  perhaps,  true 
that 

"  the  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind : " 
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but,  from  the  operation  of  various  causes,  we  seem  to  be  more 
liable  than  those  who  lived  when  the  world  was  young,  to 
study  the  works  of  nature,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  spirit 
of  materialistic  curiosity.  If,  then,  we  become  conscious  that 
we  experience  but  a  transient  or  feeble  pleasure  from  behold- 
ing natural  objects,  and  have  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  power  of  feeling  sympathy  and  affection 
for  the  other  parts  of  creation,  it  is  well  to  turn  for  help  to 
those  whose  eyes  and  ears  were  ever  open  to  impressions  of 
beauty  and  harmony.  Poets  have  sung  the  praises  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  in  all  her  varied  aspects,  and  are 
witnesses  for  all  time  that  nothing  is  too  humble  or  insignifi- 
cant to  give  real  and  lasting  pleasure,  and  supply  a  subject 
for  profitable  meditation.  It  is  a  lesson  worth  learning  that 
"nothing  useless  is,  or  low;"  and  it  may  be  no  small  assistance 
to  us  in  learning  it,  if  we  see  that  men  of  the  highest  genius 
scorned  not  to  take  as  their  text  so  humble  a  flower  as  a  daisy, 
or  so  despised  an  animal  as  a  mouse.  When  we  read  the 
words  in  which  Burns  addresses  the  mouse  on  turning  up  her 
nest  with  his  plough — 

"  I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  i^nion, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion 

An'  fellow-mortal ; " 

we  may  well  be  led  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  we  do  not  too 
often  scorn  as  mere  weeds  and  nuisances  many  a  beautiful 
though  unpretending  plant  or  animal,  and  fail  to  perceive  that 
in  everything  there  is  some  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  which 
marks  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  cannot  afi'ord  to 
refuse  sympathy  and  affection  for  the  beings  lower  in  the 
scale  of  creation. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  the  poets  teach 
us,  for  the  sake  of  learning  which  I  believe  that  the  study  of 
their  works    should   obtain  a  recognised   position    in   every 
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scheme  of  truly  liberal  and  complete  education.  I  have  indi- 
cated some  of  the  points  as  to  which  we  may  glean  much  im- 
portant historical  information  from  an  examination  of  poetical 
literature  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  many  of  the 
facts  we  know  concerning  the  lives  of  the  poets  have  only  been 
collected  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  their  works.  Again,  much 
might  be  said  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  attentive  study  of 
the  best  poets,  for  the  purposes  of  learning  the  copiousness 
and  flexibility  of  language,  of  enriching  our  own  vocabulary, 
and  acquiring  the  habit  of  accurately  discriminating  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  and  of  attending  to  the  harmonious  and  logical 
structure  of  the  sentence.  But  I  think  it  is  of  less  importance 
to  dilate  upon  these  results  of  a  more  purely  instructional 
kind  (which,  at  the  present  time,  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
neglected,)  than  upon  the  necessity  of  our  using  some  means 
to  keep  us  from  sinking  into  a  dead  and  listless  apathy  to 
everj-thing  that  does  not  concern  our  own  immediate  interests, 
or  from  being  hurried  on  in  the  race  of  intense  competition, 
without  attempting  to  resist  its  debasing  and  vulgarizing  in- 
fluences. If,  then,  we  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up 
a  varied  interest  in  life,  to  prevent  the  current  of  our  sympa- 
thies and  emotions  from  being  frozen,  to  cherish  the  love  of 
nature,  and  to  make  our  hearts  and  minds  familiar  with  the 
purest  and  noblest  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  man,  we  will 
not  refuse  to  employ  one  of  the  best  of  those  means  for  attain- 
ing these  ends  which  have  been  placed  within  our  reach.  But 
let  us  not  suppose  that  poetry  or  her  kindred  arts  can  efi'ect 
in  us  the  glorious  work  which  it  is  their  mission  to  fulfil  for 
those  who  are  prepared  to  admit  their  influence,  if  we  care- 
lessly treat  the  productions  of  the  greatest  masters  as  mere 
toys — merely  take  them  up  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  pass  in 
busy  idleness  an  hour  that  hangs  heavily  upon  our  hands, 
without  exercising  our  thinking  powers,  or  endeavouring  to 
grasp  the  ideas  which  tilled  the  artist's  mind.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  light  and  fugitive  pieces  which  are  justly  ranked 
as  poems,  and  yet  can  do  little  more  than  give  us  pleasure  by 
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the  melody  of  their  versification,  or  the  elegance  with  which  a 
thought,  trifling  in  itself,  is  ex]3ressed.  But,  if  we  desire  to 
understand  fully  poems  of  a  higher  class,  and,  not  only  to 
appreciate  their  beauty  of  form  and  enjoy  the  harmony  of 
their  numbers,  but  to  penetrate  into  the  poet's  soul — to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  workings  of  a  mighty  mind — to  see,  even  though 
dimmed  by  the  mist  before  our  eyes,  some  of  the  visions  which 
he  saw — to  have  our  hearts  quickened  by  the  warmth  of  his 
emotion,  and  our  minds  ennobled  by  pondering  on  his  lofty 
conceptions,  we  must  not  take  up  and  quickly  throw  aside  his 
work — we  must  be  content  to  read  it  again  and  again,  and  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  fully  comprehend  the  author's  mean- 
ing, and  perceive  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  his  composi- 
tion. And  if  we  do  this,  not  judging  of  a  poem  only  as  cold 
and  indifferent  critics,  according  to  its  external  conformity 
with  rules  of  art ;  but,  while  we  neglect  not  these,  being  also 
prepared  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  dissect  and  analyse,  we  shall,  if 
we  study  what  is  good  and  pure,  (even  though  our  studies  be 
of  necessity  limited,)  most  certainly  find  that  our  taste  con- 
stantly becomes  more  refined  and  discerning,  and  that  our 
capacity  for  feeling  genuine  and  lasting  pleasure  is  thereby 
continually  enlarged. 

Let  us,  therefore,  while  we  yet  have  time,  lay  up  for  our- 
selves a  rich  and  enduring  treasure  of  comfort  and  delight,  and 
show  to  others,  in  the  words  of  our  great  epic  poet,  "  what  re- 
ligious, what  glorious,  and  magnificent  use  may  be  made  of 
poetry  both  in  divine  and  human  things." 
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W.  Hanbury. 

Percy  Myles. 

Richard  Hayes. 

M.  Fitzgerald. 

G.  Greer,  soc.  com. 


57.  W.  Brocas  Lindesay. 

58.  Charles  Reeves. 

59.  W.  H.  Brooks,  siz. 

60.  Edward  Bell. 

61.  W.  B.  Stead. 

62.  Ralph  A.  Cumine. 

63.  Henry  Latchford. 

64.  Stewart  Woodhouse,  sch. 

65.  John  Stanley,  sch.  M.C. 

66.  Edward  Lauder. 

67.  Hugh  Watson.      ^ 
68.*Francis  Crossle. 

69.  Henry  Robinson. 

70.  Arthur  Law  Wade. 

71.  Herbert  Wilson. 

72.  *W.  W.  Sandford. 

73.  W.  L.  Edge. 

74.  W.  Green,  soc.  com. 

75.  H.  C.  White. 

76.  J.  Martin. 
77.*J.  Beech  Sandford. 

78.  J.  V.  Moore. 

79.  James  Carleton,  sch. 
80.* Arthur  Scott,  sch. 

81.  John  Malet,  sch.  M.  C. 

82.  Robert  Clarke,  siz. 

83.  David  Kellv. 

84.  D.  L.  D.  d'SuUivan,  siz. 

85.  James  W.  Ewing,  siz. 
86.*A.  W.  Murray. 

87.  Samuel  Manly  Watson. 

88.  John  Lawless. 

89.  W.  E.  Toomey. 
90    George  Wheeler. 

91.  E.  Thompson. 

92.  Montgomen>Nixon,  siz. 

93.  J.  Gordon  Swift  McNeill. 

94.  Charles  Ball. 

95.  R.  Goodbodv. 

96.  W.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

97.  Albert  Quill,  n.f.  sch. 

98.  Charles  Ovenden. 
y9.*Herbert  Colthurst. 

100.*Richard  Biggs,  n.  f.  sch. 

101.  Edward  Odtum. 

102.  Octavius  Wallace. 
103.*Davys  Tuckey. 

104.  John  Pollen. 

105.  Charles  Barrington. 

106.  George  Yere  Benson. 

107.  William  Gabbett,  sch. 

108.  R.  H.  M-Minn. 

109.  James  Bouchier. 

110.  R.  Sharkey,  sch. 
HI.  Edward  C.  Mansfield. 
112.  R.  H.  Kane,  soc.  com. 
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113. 

Henry  Hackett. 

129. 

T.  M'Cammon,  soc.  com. 

114. 

John'Hackett. 

130. 

J.  Lynch. 

115. 

E.  Godwin. 

131. 

.J.  M'Cartie. 

116. 

F.  Woodley. 

132. 

James  O'Connor. 

117. 

Lewis  Lesser  Dutch. 

133. 

E.  Matheson. 

118. 

E.  Stewart. 

134. 

Kindall  Franks. 

119. 

J.  L.  Hill. 

135. 

William  Boxwell. 

120. 

Henry  Tydd  Lane. 

136. 

John  Clarke. 

121. 

Albert  Gordon. 

137. 

AV.  H.  Montgomery. 

122 

G.  Stack. 

138. 

Henry  CoUis. 

123. 

J.  A.  Hall. 

139. 

G.  Stoker. 

124. 

E.  Shackleton. 

140. 

D.  lAI.  Fitzgerald. 

125. 

William  Maturin. 

141. 

J.  Lyle. 

126. 

W.  Westropp  Flerayng. 

142. 

F.  Blackburne  Henn,  soc.  coin. 

127. 

E.  Mahaffy. 

143. 

W.  Payne. 

128. 

R.  Stewart 

144. 

Henry  M'Crossan. 

***  Members  whose  names  are  marked  Avith  an  asterisk,  become  Honorary  Members 
on  passing  their  Degree  Examination. 
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Thursday,  21st  November,  1867. 
Inaugural  Address: — "^Esthetic  Culture."     By  Mr.  George  Francis  Arm- 


strong, President. 


Sir  William  Wilde,  M.D. 

Dr.  Webb,  F.T.C.D.,  Kegius  Professor  of 

Civil  Law. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hemphill,  QC. 
IVIr.  T.  A.  Purcell,  Q.C. 
Mr.  F.    A.    Tarleton,  M.A.,    F.T.C.D., 

IIo7i.  Life  Mem. 


Speakers. 

Professor  Ball,  M.A.,  ex-President. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Attorney- General 

for  Ireland,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  LL.D.  (Chairman). 


Essay 
M.C. 


Thursday,  2Sth  November,  1867. 
-*"The  Character  of  Mark  Antony."     By  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  sch., 


Mr.  R.  Ringwood,  sch.,  M.C. 

Mr.  W.  Crooke. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Carson,  sch.,  M.C. 


Speakers. 

Mr.  D.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  John  Bindon,  sch. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Riddall,  sch. 


Thursday,  5th  December,  1867. 
Essay  : — "  Farquhar  and  the  Restoration  Drama."     By  Mr.  Andrew  Clarke, 


sch. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Boulger,  sch. 

Mr.  Alfred  Graves,  M.C. 

Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  sch.,  M.C. 

Mr.  Staadish  O'Grady,  sch.  ex-Sec. 


Speakers. 

Mr.  J.  Scott. 

Mr.  John  Bindon,  sch. 

Professor  Dowden,  M.A.,  ex- President. 


***  Those  essays  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  were  recommended  to  compete  for 
the  President's  Gold  Medal  and  the  Society's  Prizes. 
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Thursday,  12th  December,  1867. 
Essay  :—"  Shams  and  Shames  of  Modern  Society."    By  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 

Tydd,  M.C. 

Speakers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  Treasurer. 


Mr.  Henry  Shackleton,  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sandford. 

Mr.  Ovenden, 

Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  sch.,  M.C. 

Mr.  H.  C.  White. 


Mr.  Rountree. 
Mr.  French. 
Mr.  Gwvnne. 


Thursday,  \^th  December,  1867. 
Essay  :— *"  Laurence  Sterne."     By  Mr.  W.  Crooke. 

Speakehs. 
Mr.  J.  Scott,  I  Mr.  Henry  Shackleton,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  sch.,  M.C.  I 


Thursday,  23rd  January,  1868. 
Essay  :— "  A  Glance  at  the  Chief  Eras  of  Modern  Literature."     By  Mr.  G.  F. 
Armstrong,  President. 


Mr.  Craig,  A.B.,  Eon.  Mem. 
Mr.  George  Wheeler. 
Mr.  Crooke. 


Speakers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Morrissey  (Visitor). 


Thursday,  6th  February,  1868. 
Essay  :— *"  Don  Quixote."    By  Mr.  J.  Bertram  D'Arcy,  M.C. 

Speakers. 
Mr.  R.  Ringwood,  sch.,  M.C.  I  Mr.  A.  Clarke,  sch. 

Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  sch.,  M.C.  \  Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  President. 


Thursday,  IZth  February,  1868. 
Essay  : — *"  The  Condition  of  Women  in  Greece  and  Rome."     By  Mr.  R.  Ring- 
wood,  sch.,  M.C. 

Speakers. 


jNIr.  M.  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Percy  Myles. 
Mr.  W.  Crooke. 


IMr.  Ovenden. 
Mr.  Cuinine. 
Mr.  Woodhouse. 
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Thursday,  20th  February,  1868, 
Essay  : — *"  Ireland,  Past  and  Present."     By  Mr.  E.  Bell. 


Mr.  J.  B.  D'Arcy. 
Mr.  W.  Crooke. 
Mr.  H.  C.  White. 
Mr.  B.  Lane. 
Mr.  C.  Gvvynne. 
Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  H.  Adair. 


Speakers. 

Mr.  Percy  Myles. 
Mr.  French. 
I  Mr.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  Treasurer. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Reeves. 
Mr.  John  Bindon,  sch. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  President. 


Essay  ! 


Thursday,  27th  February,  1868. 
The  Riuhts  of  Women."     Bv  Mr.  R.  A.  Cumine. 


Speakeks. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Bindon,  sch. 

Mr.  Henry  Shacklelon,  Secretary. 

Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  sch.,  M.C. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sandford. 

Mr.  H.  Adair. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Burrouirhs. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Haire,  A.B.,  Hon.  Mem. 

Mr.  J.  Scott. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Ronntree,  A.B.,  Uon.  Mem. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Wade. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald. 


Essay 


Thursday,  oth  March,  18 08. 
Oliver  Cromwell."     Bv  Mr.  J.  V.  MooriE. 


Mr.  H.  C.  White. 
Mr.  H.  Adair. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brooks,  siz. 
Mr.  W.  Crooke. 


Speakers. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Burroughs. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Tydd,  M.C. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler. 


Thursday,  12th  March,  1868. 
Essay: — *" Thomas  Campbell."     By  Mr.  A.  L.  Waoe. 

Speakers. 
Mr.  C.  Ball.  i   Mr.  Herbert   Wilson. 

Mr.  G.  Hill.  Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  President. 


Thursday,  1 9th  March,  1868. 
Essay  : — '  Free  Professions."     By  Dr.  G.  F.  Shaw,  F.T.C.D.,  Hon.  Life  Mem. 

Speakers. 


Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  ex-Sec,  M.C. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sandford. 

Mr.  H.  O'Hea,  A.B., Hon.  Mem.  ex-Pres. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  Treasui'er. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  President. 
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Essay 


Thursday,  2 nd  April,  1868. 
-*"  Italy."     By  Mr,  EowxiRD  R.  Burroughs. 


Speakers. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Bindon,  sch, 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sandford. 

Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 

Mr.  J.  Foster- Vesey-Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  Treasurer. 


Mr.  Henry  Shackleton,  Secretary. 
Mr.  J.  Rountree,  A.B.,  Hon.  Mem. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  President. 


Thursday,  2Zrd  April,  1868. 
EssAv  : — "  The  Works  of  Charles  Uickeos."    By  Mr.  George  Wheeler. 


Mr.  W.  Crooke. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan. 

Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  5cA.,  M.C. 

Mr,  J.  Foster- Vesey-Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wilson. 


Speakers. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sandford. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Brooks,  siz. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  President. 


Thursday,  1th  May,  1868. 
Essay  : — *"  Sensationalism."    By  Mr.  A.  Stoker. 

Speakers. 

Mr.  J.  Foster- Vesey-Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  C.  Ovenden. 

Mr.  H.  O'Hea,  A.B.,  Hon..  Mem.  ex-Pres 

Mr.  R.  A.  Cumine. 


Mr.  Henry  Shackleton,  Secretary. 


Thursday,  14th  May,  1868, 
Essay  :—*"  Swinburne."     By  Mr,  Standish  O'Grady,  sch.,  ex-Sec,  M.C. 
Speakers, 


Mr.  J,  Scott. 

Mr.  R.  Ringwood,  sch.,  M.C. 

Mr.  W.  Keogh,  Soc.  Com. 


Mr.  J.  Todhunter,  M.B.,  Ho7i.  Mem. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  President. 


Thursday,  21st  May,  1868. 
Essay  :— *"  The  Supernatural  in  Poetry."     By  Mr.  Herbert  Wilson. 
Speakers. 


Mr.  G.  Greer,  Soc.  Com. 
Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  sch.,  M.C. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Burroughs. 
Mr.  A.  Stoker. 


Mr.  W.  Keogh,  Soc.  Com. 
Mr.  H.  O'Hea,  A.B.,  Eon.  Mem.,  ex- 
President,  (Chairman. J 
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Thursday,  28th  May,  1868. 
Essay  : — *"  Mistakes  in  'Sevf  Zealand  Colonisation."     By  Mr.  W.  E.  Bur- 
roughs, Treasurer. 

Speakers. 
Mr.  Crooke.  Mr.  E.  R.  Burroughs. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Moore.  i  Mr.  J.  B.  Sandford. 


Thursday,  'ith  June,  1868. 

Essay  : — "  Speculative  Actions."     By  Mr.  Johk  B.  Sandford, 

Speakers. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Drought,  A.B.,  Bon.  Mem. 

Mr.  Henry  Shackleton,  Secretary. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Shaw,  "P.I.G.D.,  Hon.  Life  Mem, 


Mr.  W.  Keogh,  Soc.  Com. 
Mr.  J.  Scott. 


Thursday,  1 1  th  June,  ]  868. 
Essay  : — "  Histrionic  and  Dramatic  Faculties."     By  Mr.  George  Francis  Arm- 
strong, President. 

Speakers. 

Professor  Dowden,  M.A.,  Hon.  Life  Mem.     Mr.  Andrew  Clarke,  sch. 

ex-President.  Mr.  H.  Adair. 

Mr.  Henry  Shackleton,  Secretary.  I  Mr.  J.  Foster- Vesey-Fitzgerald. 


LIST  OF  PRIZEMEN,  MEDALLISTS,  AND 
OFFICERS, 

SINCE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  (1854.) 
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LIST  OF  PRIZEMEN  AND  MEDALLISTS 

SINCE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  (1854.) 


COMPOSITION. 


Year. 

First  Prize. 

Second  Prize. 

Third  Prize. 

1857 

1858 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 
1865 

1866 
1867 

1868 

Henrj'  A.  Dixon. 
(Archibald  Hamilton) 
(Isaac  Ashe.                ) 

Robert  Ball,  sch. 

Maurice  Wilkinson. 

Edward  Dowden. 

Edward  Dowden. 

Benjamin  Purser,  sch. 

Geo.  F.  Armstrong. 
John  Todhunter. 

Lucas  King. 

Isaac  Ashe. 
John  Shortt. 
Geo.  W.  Kingston. 
Benjamin  Purser,  sc/i. 

R.  King. 

Edmd.  J.  Armstrong. 
Henry  O'Hea. 

Ormsby  Handcock,  sch. 

James  S.  Monck. 
(M.  Callinan,  sch. 
(W\  M'C.  Stewart. 

M.  C.  Cullinan,  sch. 

B.  Moffett,  sch. 

*  President's  Gold  MedaL 

First  Prize. 

Second  Prize. 

John  Todhunter. 
("Geo.  F.  Armstrong, 
\     Pres. 

(Standish  O'Grady,  sch. 
\    ex-Sec. 

G.  F.  Armstrong. 
(W.  E.  Burroughs, 
(     Treas. 
(W.  E.  Burroughs, 
■<^      ex-Treas. 
(Herbert  Wilson. 

W.  E.  Ormsby. 
(Standish  O'Gradv,  sch. 
\     ex-Sec. 

ORATORY. 


Year. 

Sliver  MedaL 

First  Certificate. 

Second  Certificate. 

1860 

(C.  E.  Wright,  sch. 
(John  Shortt. 

— 

— 

1862 

Edward  Dowden. 

— 



1863 

H.  C.  Kirkpatrick. 

— 

— 

1864 

G.  F.  Armstrong. 

— 

— 

1865 

Henry  O'Hea. 

W.  A.  Macdonald,  sch. 

W.  E.  Burroughs. 

1866 

W.  Green,  sch.  Pres. 

W.A.Macdonald.sc^. 

Standish  O'Grady. 

1867 

S.    O'Grady,  sch.,  ex- 
Sec. 

W.  E.  Burroughs,  Treas 

H.  Shackleton,  Sec. 

1868 

William  Crooke,  sch. 

J.  B.  Sandford. 

J.  Scott. 

Presented  toy  the  outgoing  President. 
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OCCASIONAL  PRIZES  FOR  COMPOSITION. 


1  Year. 

Prizeman. 

Subject  of  Essay. 

By  whom  offered. 

1858 
1860 

1860 
1864 

J.  J.  Brown. 
Wm.  H.  S.  Monck. 

Robert  Young. 

n.  David  Colquhoun. 
(2.  None  awarded. 

'William  III.' 
C  Mr.  Mansel's  Philo- 
\     sophical  Position.' 
j' The  Ends  of  a  Uni- 
(^    versity  Curriculum.' 

Cl.  'The  Influence  of 
1     Milton's  Blindness 
"S      on  his  Poetry.' 
/2.  '  Public  Opinion.' 

J.  W.  Hardman,  B.A. 
JW.  B.  Brownrigg, 
(     B.A.,  sch.,  ex-Pres. 
(J.  P.  MahafFy,  B.A  , 
\     sch.,  ex-Pres. 
i  1.  Rev.  W.  H.  Ferrar, 
\     M.A.,  F.T.C.,  ex- 
-<J      Treas. 

J  2.  R.  Ball,  sch.,univ. 
(^     stud.,  ex-Pres. 
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ARGUMENT 


OF  THE 


HON.  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

IN  GIVING  JUDGMENT 


ON 


THB    CASE 


OF    THE 


HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  JOHNSON. 


IN    THX 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER. 


ON  THE  7th  of  FEB.  1805. 


N,  B.  BARON  SMITH  DISf.ENTF.D  FROM  THE  REST  OF  THE  COURT, 


£DttHittt 

PRINTED  FOR  M.  N.  MAHON,  109,  GRAFTON-STREKT, 
1805, 
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TO    THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE     - 

SIR  M,  SMITH,  BART.   L.L.D, 

iMASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS, 

LORD  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE   GREAT  SEAI.. 

AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTT'S 

MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

7.V  IRELAND, 

THE  folloxeing  Note  of  his  Son's  Argumeni^ 
on  the  Case  of  Mr,  Justice  Johnson,  extracted  (with 
the  Baroji's  permission)  from  a  general  Report  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  is,  rvith. 
viuch  Respect,  mscribed 

Bjj  his  Lordship's 

Obedient, 

And  very  humble  Servant, 

THE  EDITOR, 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  Feb:  ith,  1S05, 


ARGUMENT 


OF    THE 


HON.  WILLIAM  SMITH. 


— "V:VS5A.a 


JlN  this  cafe  the  arrefl  appearing  to  me  to  have 
been  illegal,  I  am  confequently  of  opinion  that 
the  Prifoner  Ihould  be  difcharged. 

Indeed,  I  conceive  that  fuch  fliould  be  our 
rule,  in  a  matter  of  lefs  cafy  folution  than  ihe 
prefent.  For  it  is  only  in  cafes  of  certainty, 
that  the  Court  is  to  remand.  In  thofe  of  doubt, 
it  is  bound,  to  bail,  or  to  difcharge.  And  here, 
accordingly,  we  ought  to  liberate,  in  as  much 
as  we  cannot  bail. 

In  entertaining  the  fentiments  which  I  have 
briefly  thus  avowed,  I  am  aware  that  I  encounter 
the  authority  of  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  ;*  whofc 
fallibility  I  am  the  more  reluclant  to  admit,  be- 
caufe  he  w^ould  himfelf  be  the  firll:  to  make, 
and  nobly  acl  on,  the  admiflion.     But,   fallible 

he 

*  Downes. 


he  Is ;  for  he  Is  human  : — and  It  is  fuperfluous  to 
flate,  that  in  diiTenting  from  the  opinion,  I  ve- 
nerate the  man. — He  indeed  is  one,  my  deference 
for  whofe  fuperior  intellect  and  knowledge  gives 
way  only  to  my  refpeft  for  his  more  valuable 
qualities  ;  and  to  the  honeO:  exultation  which  I 
fed,  that  merit  fo  uncommon    is  placed  at  the 
head    of  our    Crown  law. — I    muft  differ  with 
fome  degree  of  qualm  from  him,  who  more  ele- 
vated by  worth  and  talent,  than  by  age  or  fta- 
tion,  would   bend  a   patient  and  docile  ear  to 
the  arguments  of  the  humbled  man.     Who,  if 
thefe  fliould  bring  conviction  to  his  candid  and 
modeft  mind,  would  unaife£i:edly  rejoice  to  have 
his  errors  thus  corrected  ;  without  adverting  to 
the  lowlinefs    of  the  inftrument  which  removed 
them ; — and  whom  this  liberal  fentiment  alone 
would  have  fufficed  to  exalt,  above  the  corrector 
to  whom  he  yielded.      A   man,  who   may   be 
proud  ;    but  is  a  flranger    to    that  bafe  pride, 
whofe  pert   and  difgufting  offspring  are  Obfti- 
nacy  and  Prefumption. 

I  am  aware  that  I  alfo  differ  in  opinion,  from 
one  with  whom  I  have  generally  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  agree ;  and  from  whom  no  man,  who  is 
as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  I  am,  can  diffent, 
without  confiderable  fcruple  and  hefitation.  I 
mean  my  highly  efteemed  and  refpeCled  friend. 
Judge  Daly. 

But 


But  let    it    be   recoUefted,  that   the  peculiar 
fituation  of  'judge  Ojhorne  precluded  him   from 
giving,  and  perhaps  prevented  him  from  form- 
ing,  any  judgment   on   the   prefent   queftion.  It 
is  poiTible  that,  had  he  not  yielded  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a   fituation,    which  he   confidered 
fo  delicate  as  to  enjoin  filence  as  a  duty,  he  might 
have  delivered  an  opinion,  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  the  fecond  Judge  of  the   Court  ;  and   in 
oppofition  to  what  a  perfon,  unacquainted    with 
the  manly  integrity  of  his  character,  might  fup- 
pofe  to   be  the  more  probable  bias  of  his  mind. 
In  that  event,   the   Court  being  equally  divided, 
the  Prifoner  would  have  been  remanded,  not  io 
much  by  a  fubftantial  declfion  on  his  claim,  as  by 
virtue  of  an  etiquette  and  form  of  law. 

There  is   then  a  poffible  cafe,  in  which  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  may  be  confidered  as  hav- 
ing been  divided.     But,  whether  fuch  an  hypo- 
thefis  be  admitted    or   not,  be  it   remembered, 
that  my  fentiments  coincide  with  thofe  of  Mr, 
yujiice  Day  ;  as  independent   a  gentleman,  and 
as   intelligent    and    upright  a   magiflrate,   as,    I 
believe,    is   to    be  found    upon    the    bench    of 
either  country  ;   and  one  eminently  verfed  and  in- 
formed  in   Criminal  law :    a  Judge,    to   whofe 
hands  an  innocent  man  might  commit  his  life ; 
and  whofe  late  decifion  feems  calculated  to  prove, 
that  the  liberties  of  the  fubje<fl  may  be  entruft- 
cd  to  his  care. 

Nor 


Nor  am  I  un apprized  that,  in  my  own  Court, 
I  am  likely  to  be  left  alone :  another  argument 
(it  mufl:  be  confefled)  to  fliew  that  I  am  wrong. 
But  here  too,  I  have  to  do  with  men,  wliofe 
talents  will  forbid  them  to  be  arrogant  or  uncan- 
did  :  for  of  Talent,  I  find  Modefly  the  almoft 
infeparable  companion. 

Thus  have  I  every  advantage,  which  the  im- 
partiality of  the  judicial  ftation  permits  me  to 
defire^ 

If  I  could  but  avail  myfelf  of  thefe, — if  the 
Truth  and  Juftice  of  my  opinions  could  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  my  powers,  I  fliould  not  def- 
pair  of  making  an  imprefilon  on  my  Lord  and 
Brethren,  in  behalf  (as  I  conceive)  of  our  liber- 
ties and  conflitution. 

The  Prifoner's  detention  mufl  be  juftificd,  if 
it  admit  of  juflification,  by  the  provifions  of  the 
A£l:  of  the  44th  of  the  prefent  King,  chap.  92, 
fo  that  the  queftion  is  upon  the  conflru^lion  of 
that  fiatute. 

Where  the  enacting  claufes  are  perfeftly  free 
from  ambiguity  or  doubt,  it  is  neither  ncceflary, 
nor  perhaps  allowable,  to  refort  to  the  title,  pre- 
amble, or  other  parts  of  the  ftatute,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  controlling  the  efficacy  of  fuch  plain  en- 
actments. 

But  where  the  enacting  paflages  are  not  com- 
pletely clear,  but  on  the  contrary  leave  room 
for  doubt,  as  to  what  fliouId  be  their  conftruc- 

tion^ 


tion,  the  rule  is  otherwife.  For  though  we  mull 
not  travel  out  of  the  enactments,  for  the  pur. 
pofe  of  rendering  clear  expreiTions  doubtful  5  we 
may  look  beyond  them,  in  order  to  make  dark 
expreiTions  clear.  In  the  latter  cafe,  Law,  as 
well  as  Reafon,  permit  us  to  derive  affidance 
from  other  parts  of  the  fame  A6t ;  and  even  ex. 
patiating  farther  for  explanation,  to  illuftrate  the 
queflion  by  the  purview  of  other  flatutes  in  pari 
materia ; — by  the  eifential  fpirit  of  our  law ;  and 
fundamental  principles  of  our  conftitution. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  let  me  protefl:  againft 
any  argument,  drawn  from  our  fuppofed  know- 
ledge  that  the  prefent  A(fl:  was  framed  for  the 
cafe  of  the  prefent  prifoner.  My  refpeCl  for 
Parliament  will  not  allow  me  to  admit  fuch  an 
hypothefis  for  a  iingie  moment :  and  though  I 
were  irreverently  to  admit  a  fuppofition,  which 
on  the  contrary,  I  reje£l:; — and  though  I  were 
to  know,  what  on  the  contrary,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve ; — that  what  profeiTed  to  be  a  general  and 
public  law,  was  in  h£t  a  private  and  particular 
Aci:  of  quafi  attainder,  I  (till  Ihould  expound  it 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  conftrudtion ;  though  I 
were  thereby  to  leave  the  meflies  of  the  net  too 
wide,  for  entangling  the  prey  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  fecurc. 

But    turning  at  once  from  a  fuppofition,  in 

the  prefent  cafe  fo  unjuftifiable,  and  in  any  cafe 

fo  inadmiflible  and  culpably  difrefpe6lful,  I  will, 

§  agreeably 
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agreeably  to  the  do61:rines  which  I  have  been 
laying  down,  admit  the  preliminary  queftion  here 
to  be,  whether  the  enabling  words  in  the  fourth 
fe6i:ion  of  the  ftatute  now  before  us,  convey  a 
meaning  fo  unequivocal  and  precife,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necefllty  or  right  of  reforting  elfewhere, 
for  aid  towards  a  found  and  correal  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  Prifoner  here  (lands  charged  with  a  mifde' 
meanor :  and  fo  far  from  having  efcaped  from 
Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  fmce  the  alleged 
commifrion  of  the  offence,  the  pafling  of  the 
A£l,  the  iffuing  of  the  warrant,  or  day  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble,*  it  appears  by  an  affida- 
vit, which  does  not  contradi^  the  record  before 
uSj  that  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  earlieft 
of  thefe  dates,  he  has  uninterruptedly  continued 
a  refident  of  Ireland.  Therefore  it  may  for  ar- 
gument be  affumed,  that  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth  to  the  prefent  time,  he  never  has  quitted 
this  country  for  a  moment. 

Do  the  words  then  of  the  fourth  fe£lion  of 
this  flatute  precifely  apply  to,  and  unequivocally 
include,  fach  a  cafe  as  I  hav€  flated  ?  and  war- 
rant the  Prifoner's  appreheniion  and  detention  ? 
If  they  do,  he  mud  be  remanded ;  and  con- 
ducted, with  all  the  infignia  of  felony,  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  no  right  to  difcufs  the  policy  of 
an  unambiguous  ftatute  j  our  bufinefs  being  not 

to 

*  Viz.  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1804. 
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to  leglllate,  but  to  conflrue.  What  the  Legifla- 
ture  has  done  clearly,  we  are  to  intend  that  it 
has  done  rightly ; — nor  can  we  confider  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  Parliament  has  fan^lioned,  as  in- 
confiftent  with  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  or  as  an  invafion  of  the  Conftitution. 

But  I  am  far  from  confidering  the  enabling 
words  of  the  claufe  in  queftion,  as  applying 
clearly  to  the  Prifoner's  cafe. 

The  words  are,  that  "  from  and  after  the  ifl 
"  day  of  Augufl:,  1804,  if  any  pcrfon,  againfl 
*'  whom  a  warrant  fliall  be  iffued  by  a  magiftratc 
*'  of  Great  Britain,  for  any  crime  or  offence, 
"  againfl  the  laws  of  England  or  Scotland,  fliall 
"  efcape^  go  into^  refide^  or  be  in  Ireland,  it  fhall 
"  be  lawful  to" — proceed,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  cafe  before  us. 

It  is  plain,  that  Mr.  Juftice  Johnfon  does  not 
come  within  the  defcription  of  perfons  who  have 
efcaped,  or  gone  into  Ireland.  The  affidavit,  al- 
ready adverted  to,  excludes  him  from  that  clafs  ; 
and  if  the  enacting  words  had  ended  here, 
would  manifeftly  exempt  him  from  the  operation 
of  this  flatute. 

But  the  enactments  do  not  flop  here.  They 
extend  to  certain  cafes  of  perfons  whojhall  refide 
or  he  in  Ireland.  Therefore,  if  thefe  words 
indifputably  embrace  Judge  Johnfon 's  cafe,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  faid.  We  may  clofe  the  flatute, 
without  examining  the  remaining  clapfes;  and  with 

becoming 
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becoming  reliance  on  the  wifdom,  and  deference 
to  the  behefls  of  Parliament, — mufl  remand  the 
Prifoner,  without  trembling  for  the  Conftitution. 

But  thefe  fupplemental  words,  fo  far  from  re- 
lating unequivocally  to  the  cafe  before  us, — ac- 
cording to  my  conftruction  of  them,  do  not  ap- 
ply to  it  at  all. 

At  lead  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  admit 
of  but  one  reafonable  expofition  ;  or  confequent- 
ly  that  they  are  wholly  unambiguous: — and  if 
their  ambiguity  be  once  conceded,  fuch  admiflion 
will  let  in,  for  the  purpofe  of  explanation,  the 
remaining  pafTages,  and  general  context  of  the 
ftatute  \  the  policy  of  the  law,  according  to  one 
or  other  of  the  propofed  conftru^lions  ;  together 
with  the  aid  of  thofe  various  topics  which  I  have 
already  noticed. 

It  cannot,  I  fay,  be  contended,  that  the  words 
"  jfhall  refide  or  be*'  can  only  mean,  fliall  from 
his  birth  have  conflantly  refided,  or  from  the 
hour  of  his  nativity  Ihall  uninterruptedly  have 
been.  It  muft,  on  the  contrary,  be  allowed 
that  fuch  words  may  denote  a  refidence,  which 
though  not  of  future  commencement,  (with  re- 
ference to  the  iffue  of  the  warrant,)  yet  origina- 
ted in  that  previous  removal  or  efcape,  which, 
as  well  from  the  title  and  general  fcope  of  the 
A^,  as  from  the  immediately  preceding  and  con- 
tiguous words  in  this  very  fentcnce,  appears  to 

have 
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have  been  the  cardinal  fact,  In  contemplation  of 
the  Legiflature. 

Indeed  the  firfl  of  thefe  interpretations  I  am 
fo  far  from  holding  to  be  the  only  rational  one, 
which  the  expreflions  can  receive,— that  fo  to  in- 
terpret them,  would,  as  it  fecms  to  me,  be  (at 
fome  cxpence  of  grammatical  correctnefs)  to  vio- 
late the  liba-ty  of  a  fubject, — to  contravene  the 
fplrit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, — and  to  fap 
fome  'Or  the  b?*(l  principles  of  our  truly  valuable 
Conftitution. 

I  therefore  fliould,  with  little  hefitation,  con- 
ftrue  thefe  words,  if  they  alone  were  placed 
before  me,  as  if  the  fentence  ran,  "  fliall  efcape, 
go  into,  or"  (having  done  fo)  fliall  "  refide 
or  be."  In  other  words,  I  fhould  hold  the  Le- 
giflature to  have  defcribed  a  tarrying  or  refldence, 
following  upon,  and  having  commenced  with  a 
removal. 

But  it  is  enough  for  me  if,  without  too  great 
fubtilty  of  refinement,  the  words  will  admit  of 
more  than  one  interpretation.  For  then  we  may 
infpe£l  the  whole  of  this*  and  other  fl:atutes  ; — 
revolving  at  the  fame  time,  the  maxims  of  our 
Law  and  Conflitution,  in  order  to  decide  which 
of  thefe  poflible  expofitions  is  the  right  one. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  policy  of  the  law  comes  un- 
der  our  Gonfideration :  a  due  refpe£l  for  Parlia- 
ment 

*  Agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  a 
flatute  Ihould  be  expounded,  r.ota  lege  infpecta. 


mcnt  inducing  us  to  conclude,  that  a  conftru£^iori 
which  renders  their  AS:  impolitic,  muft  be  a 
falfe  one. 

Having  entitled  myfelf  to  this  latitude,  I  fhould 
yet  begin  the  inveftigation  by  reforting,  not  to 
any  other  fe61ion  of  the  ftatute,  nor  even  to  the 
recitals  or  introduftory  parts  of  this  j — but,  con- 
fining myfelf  to  the  context  of  the  enciding  paf- 
fages  t he?nf elves  ^  I  would  obferve,  that  if  the  ex- 
pofition  which  I  diflent  from  be  adopted,  the 
words  "  efcape^^  "  go  into^^  and  ''  refide^^  will 
be  impliedly  reje£led  as  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs ; 
inafmuch  as  in  this  view,  the  fmgle  fweeping  ex- 
preffion,  the  defcriptio  generaliflima,  ''  Jhall  be" 
— would  comprehend  every  cafe,  to  which  the 
other  words  could  by  poffibility  extend.  In- 
vert the  order;  and  the  fuperfluity  becomes 
more  apparent. — "  If  any  perfon  ihall  be  in, 
*'  refide  in,  efcape  or  go  into."  This  would  be 
as  if  a  flatute  were  to  fay — if  any  quadruped,  ox 
Iiorfe,  or  dog,  or  cat,  &c. 

On  the  contrary,  the  conflruclion  for  which  I 
contend,  befides  being  perhaps  more  confonant 
to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  certainly  far  more 
favourable  to  the  fubj eft's  liberty,  is  alfo  more 
conformable  to  an  eftablifhed  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion :  becaufe,  inflead  of  expunging  any  words 
which  the  Lcgiflature  has  introduced,  it  gives 
(by  the  removal  of  tautology,)  feme  degree  of 
meaning  and  efficacy  to  them  all. 

For, 
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For  ift,  a  perfon  may,  after  warrant,  5/2:j/5 
into  Ireland: 

Or  2dly,  without  efcaping^  (according  to  the 
technical  meaning,  or  even  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  word,)  he  yet,  after  a  warrant  fliall  have 
been  ifliied,  may  go  thither,  on  (perhaps)  his 
ordinary  occupations: 

Or  3dly,  having,  before  the  iffue  of  the  war- 
rant, abfconded,  or  without  abfconding,  arrived 
there, — he  may,  at  the  time  of  its  iflfuing,  be 
refident  in  Ireland: 

Or  4thly,  he  may  be  there,  not  as  a  fixed 
refident,  but  merely  as  a  tranfient  and  temporary 
ibjourner. 

For  thefe  feveral  cafes,  the  Leglllaturc,  accord- 
ing to  my  con{tru6lion  of  their  ftatute,  will 
without  plainly  tautologous  repetitions,  have  pro- 
vided; and  prevented  any  quibbling  evafions  of 
the  Law,  by  a  perfon  who  might  otherwife  be 
beyond  the  letter,  whilfl:  his  cafe  was  within  the 
fpirit  of  it. 

Again,  the  authority,  which  this  fe£lion  of 
the  flatute  gives,  is  reftricted  to  offences  com- 
mitted againft  the  laws  of  England,  or  of  Scot- 
land; (recognizing,  by  the  way,  their  diilinct- 
nefs  from  thofe  of  Ireland.) 

Now  though  there  may  be  cafes,  where  a 
perfon,  himfelf  in  one  place,  can  yet  commit  a 
crime  within  another,  ftill  thefe  are  but  rare  ex- 
ceptions  to   the   general  truth  of  the  polition, 

that 
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that  vvhofoever  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  mull  him- 
felf,  at  the  time  of  its  perpetration,  be  in  the 
place  where  it  is  committed. 

This  general  truth  is  much  more  Hkely,  than 
exceptions  of  rare  occurrence,  to  have  been  with- 
in the  contemplation  of  the  Legiflature; — who 
may  be  therefore  intended  to  have  directed  the 
provifions  of  their  A  61:  to  the  purpofe  of  making 
perfons  amenable,  who  having  been  in  England 
or  Scotland,  and  there  broken  the  law,  fliould 
afterwards  quit  the  fcene  of  their  tranfgreffions ; 
and  git  beyond  the  fphere  of  the  jurifdi(^ions 
which  they  had  defied. 

Thus  Jirfl^  whether  after  warrant  ilTued,  they 
fliould  abfcond^  or  only  migrate:  or  fecondly^ 
had  previoufly  to  its  iffuing,  already  efcaped,  or 
gone  into  Ireland;  or  thirdly^  whether  they 
were  temporary  fojourners,  or  permanent  refi- 
dents  in  that  country, — all  thefe  would  be  im- 
material and  nugatory  inquiries.  In  each  cafe, 
the  At»  of  the  Law,  no  longer  halting,  would 
overtake  them:  would  annull  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  their  migration ;  and  make  them  refpon- 
fible  for  the  offences  which  they  had  committed. 

But  ftill,  an  indifpenfable  requifite  in  each 
cafe, — a  preliminary yjwc"  qua  non  would  be,  that 
they  had  been  in  England  or  Scotland,  (as  the 
cafe  might  be,)  and  having  there  tranfgrefTed 
the  local  law,  had  afterwards  withdrawn  them- 
felves  from  Britifh  jurifdif^ion. 

The 


The  words  "  againji  luhcm  a  warrant  jhall  he 
*'  ijfuedy'*  (in  this  fedion,)  may  not  have  been 
enough  confidered,  or  made  ufc  of,  to  aflift  U5 
in  conftruing  the  words  '*  refide  or  be." 

If  it  had  merely  been  ena£led,  that  "  if  any 
*'  perfon,  againft  whom  a  warrant  Ihould  be 
*'  iflucd,  for  a  crime  of  which  he  had  beea  guiky 
"  in  Great  Britain,  ihould  efcape  or  go  into 
*'  Ireland,"  fuch  words  might  only  include  the 
cafe  of  a  migration  fubfequent  to  the  iflue  of 
fuch  warrant; — and  criminals  withdrawing  them- 
felves  in  the  interval  between  the  commiffion  of 
the  offence,  and  the  iflue  of  the  warrant,  might 
thus  evade  the  Law.  Iherefore,  the  words 
*'  reftde  or  be**  are  properly  fubjoined.  Thcfe 
latter  words  include  a  greater  portion  of  time; 
and  extend  the  provifions  of  the  A£l  to  the  cafe 
of  a  migration,  fubfequent  indeed  to  the  crime, 
but  previous  to  the  warrant. 

And  this  conftrudlion  is  fupported  by  the  fol- 
lowing fa£ls,  viz.  that  the  (latute,  which  we  are 
now  expounding,  is  taken  from  an  A£l  pafled 
for  the  cafe  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
13th  of  the  King;  and  which  is  itfelf  derived 
from,  and  in  feme  degree  compounded  of,  two 
Englifh  acts  for  county  and  county,  paifed  in 
the  23d  and  24th  years  of  George  II.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  latter  Acts  ufes  the  words  "  efcape 
"  or  go  into^*  merely:  whereas  the  fecond, 
without  altering  the  fcope  or  meaning  of  the 
C  former, 
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former,  added  the  more  comprehend ve  words, 
reftde  or  he:  Plainly,  becaufe.the  letter  of  the 
earlier  flatute  had  failed  to  reach  a  cafe  within 
its  fpirit;  viz.  a  removal  from  one  county  to 
another,  before  the  iffuing  of  the  warrant, 
though  after  the  commiilion  of  the  crime.  A 
collation  of  the  preainbles  of  the  23d  and  24th 
of  Geo.  II.  fuis  this  matter  beyond  doi^bt ;  and 
proves  that  the  words  "  reftde^  or  he^^  were 
infcrted  in  the  latter  Act,  merely  on  this  ac- 
count:— and  tne  general  preamble  of  the  44th 
oftlie  King,  (which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  dif- 
perfed  ar.d  fcattered  through  the  iirft,  third,  and 
fourth  fcctions, )  is,  fubflantially  a  mere  compi- 
lation from  thofe  two  preambles;  and  therefore 
Ihevvs,  that  the  words  "  refide  or  he"^  have  been 
introduced,  eodem  intuitu,  into  this  recent  fla- 
tute.  1  fay  iirfl:,  that  the  flatute  now  before 

us,  contains  no  general  preamble;  except  one, 
formed  by  a  collation  of  the  introductions  of  its 
firft,  third,  and  fourth  fections.  For  the  firfl  of 
thefe  is  confined  to  removals  from  one  Irifli  coun- 
ty to  another:  the  third,  to  migrations  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain;  and  the  fourth,  to  ef- 
capes  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland:  whereas 
the  general  purview  of  the  Act  extends  to  all 
thofe  cafes;  viz.  of  efcapes  from  county  to  coun- 
ty ;  and  reciprocally  from  each  of  the  iflands  to 
the  other.  Secondly,  thus  collected^  the  general 
preamble  of  the  Act  before  us,  is  fubflantially 

^  equivalent 
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equivalent  to  the  joint  preambles  of  the  23d  and 
24th  of  Geo.  II. — The  only  difference  is,  that 
tac  24th  cf  his  late  Majefty,  being  an  amend- 
ment of  a  former  ilatute,  of  courfe  contains  a 
fpecial  and  pointed  recital,  of  the  omiiTions  and 
inadequacies  \thich  it  meant  to  cure; — whereas 
the  44th  of  the  King,  being  no  amendment  of 
any  former  Act,  includes  no  fuch  reference,  nor 
any  fuch  recital. 

Another  enactment,  of  the  fourth  fection  of 
the  prefent  (latute,  fecvms  to  favour  my  opinion, 
that  the  cafes  which  Parliament  had  in  contem- 
plation, were  thofe  of  perfons  who  had  been  in 
Great  Britain;  and  having  there  offended,  re- 
moved afterwards  to  Ireland. 

The  paiTage  to  which  I  allude  is  that,  by 
which  the  Britifh  Magiftrate  ''  is  authorized  to 
"  proceed  with  regard  to  fuch  perfon,"  when 
brought  before  him,  "  as  if  he  had  been  legally 
"  apprehended  in  England  or  Scotland.*' — That 
is  to  fay,  as  if  he  had  not  quitted  the  country, 
of  which  he  violated  the  law. 

Excepting  the  few  digreffive  remarks  which 
have  juft  occurred,  I  have  hitherto  confined  my- 
felf,  not  only  to  the  fourth  fection  of  the  44th 
of  the  King,  but  to  its  mere  enacfing  parts; 
without  drawing  any  arguments  from  its  pre- 
amble, or  recitals. 

I  now,  without  travelling  beyond  this  claufsy 
would  conclude  my  obfervations  on  it,  by  calling 

the 
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the  attention  of  my  hearers,  to  the  introductory 
fentencc; — which  exprefsly  flates,  that  the  evhl 
and  "  inconvenience,"  for  "  remedy"  of  which, 
Its  provifions  are  enacted,  is  ''  the  e/cape  into 
*'  Ireland,  of  perfons  guilty"  (not  of  offences, 
but)  "  of  crimes,  in  England  or  Scotland." 

But  this  introductory  fentence  goes  farther 
ilill.  The  evil,  to  which  it  proceeds  to  apply 
a  remedy,  it  Hates  to  be  the  like  inconveniency, 
with  that  recited  in  the  preamble,  and  corrected 
by  the  provifions,  of  the  preceding  fection. 

Thus  the  introductory  part  of  the  third  feClion 
becomes,  by  reference,  incorporated  with  that 
of  the  fourth ;  and  we  may  have,  and  ought 
to  have,  recourfe  to  the  former,  for  the  purpofe 
of  explaining  the  doubtful  enactments  of  the 
latter. 

What,  then,  are  the  introductory  recitals  of 
this  third  fection  ? 

I  ft.  That  it  may  happen, 

2dly,  That  felons,  and  other  makfadors, 

3dly,  In  Ireland,   or  Great  Britain, 

4thiy,  P^Iake  their  e/cape  reciprocally  from  the 
one  Jfiand  to  the  other, 

5thly,  Whereby  their  offences  often  rcmaitt 
unpunijhed, 

6thly.  By  reafon  of  there  not  being  fufficient 
provifion  by  the  laws  in  force  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  refped,ively^  for  appre- 
hending and  tranfmitting  fuch  offenders,  to 
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the  country  in  which  their  offences  were  com- 
mitted, 

7thly.  That  for  remedy  thereof ^  it  be  enabled, 
as  tiien  follows. 

Thefe  feveral  paffagcs,  forming  a  preamble, 
which  belongs  as  properly  to  the  fourth  fediion  as 
to  the  third, — I  fliall  now  proceed  to  confider 
feriatim. 

I  ft,  The  words,  "  it  may  happen  that  tnalefaclors 
"  efcape^^  arc  profpe£bive ;  and,  when  conne<ft- 
*^  ed  with  the  following  cxprefhons^  "-^Jhall  refide 
"  or  he^\  '^'<^ZZ'^^  a  refidence, — enfuing  upon 
fuch  preliminary  elopement. 

And,  by  giving  a  different  interpretation  to 
thefe  latter  words,  we  might  be  guilty  of  more 
than  a  merely  critical  tranfgreffion.  We  might 
turn  this  Act  into  an  ex  pojl  fa6lo  law ;  which 
(hould  not  only  bring  a  ftale  offender  to  juftice, 
by  infinite,  (or  at  leaft  indefinite)  retrofpe6lion  y 
but  might,  ofter  a  lapfe  of  many  years,  pervert 
a  lawful  acStion  to  a  crime.  As  where,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  a£l  prohibited  in  England,  had  been, 
when  done  in  Ireland,  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
that  then  diftindl,  and  independent  realm.  Thus 
the  ftatute  would  be  conftrued  to  do  that, 
which  thofe  who  oppofe  my  conftru£iion,  not 
only  admit,  but  inftft  that  it  has  not  done:  it 
w©uld  create,  not  merely  a  new  amenability,  but 
a  new  offence, 

2dly,  If 
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gdly.  If  the  term  male/ad(Tr,  (not  found  in 
the  firfl  fedlion,  which  extends  clearly  to  inferior 
offences,)  be  applied  to  perfons  charged  with 
trivial  mifdemeanors,  the  application  will  at  lead 
be  novel  and  unufualj  and  can  only  be  supported 
by  obfolete  refearch. 

To  fuppofe  that  Parliament  intended  to  de- 
fcribe,  under  the  opprobrious  title  of  malefaftors, 
perfons  guilty  of  the  flighted  and  mofl  pardon- 
able tranfgreifions,  might  be  to  impute  to  them 
phrafeology,  difproportionate  at  the  lead:.  Such 
a  conftru£lion  would  ftigmatize  as  a  malefactor, 
any  man,  who  under  the  influence  of  the  moft 
intolerable  provocation,  committed  a  merely 
confirudive  aflTault ;  by  raifing  his  hand,  without 
ftriking  the  provoker.  It  would  afcribe  to  the 
Legiflature  the  improbable  intention,  that  if,  af- 
ter having  lifted  his  hand  in  England,  any  bufi- 
nefs  or  accident  brought  fuch  a  man  to  Ireland, 
he  might,  after  the  interval  of  half  a  century  at 
leafi:,  be  hurried  without  bail  or  mainprizc  on 
board  fliip  ;  and  carried  back  to  the  place  from 
ivhence  he  came;  and  which  fuch  a  confl:ru6iion 
would  transform,  from  the  abode  of  freedom, 
to  a  gaol. — The  place  where  he  had  been  be- 
trayed into  this  imprudent  gefture  ;  and  where, 
after  a  tedious  imprifonment  and  irkfome  voy* 
age,  he  might  probably,  on  conviClion,  be  fined 
fixpence,  and  difcharged. 

What 
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What  a  horrid  inflrument  of  envenomed  and 
oppreflive  vengeance,  in  the  hands  of  an  impla- 
cable and  malignant  foe,  might — not  the  flatutc, 
but  this  perverfion  of  it,  fupply  ! — Can  we  believe 
that,  by  the  epithet  malefaBor^  Parliament  de- 
fignated  fuch  a  venial  trefpafTer  as  1  have  defcribr 
ed  ? — Yet,  unlefs  we  believe  them  to  have  fo  in- 
tended, the  cafe  of  Judge  Johnfon  is  not  within 
the  defignation.  For  a  libel  is  no  more  than  a 
mifdemeanor :  and  if  perfons  charged  with  li-  ■ 
belling — be  malefaclors,  we  muft  admit  that  the 
grievoufly  outraged  man,  who  merely  elevates 
his  hand  againfl  his  reviler,  is  likewife  a  7nale- 
fci6lor;  and,  as  such,   within  the  law. 

Indeed  Libel  ranks  beneath  even  the  flight 
tranfgreffion  which  I  have  noticed.  For  a  libel 
not  beings  but  only  at  the  utmojl  tending  to^  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  is  not  an  offence,  for  which 
furcties  of  the  peace  could  be  required  ;  if  we 
may  truft  to  the  authority  of  ifl  Lev.  139  ;  and 
to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Chief  Juftlce  Pratt,  in 
the  cafe  of  the  King  againft  Wilkes ;  as  reported 
in  lid  Wilfon,  in  the  State  Trials,  and  in  a  Di- 
geft  of  the  Law  of  Libels. 

Indeed,  though  his  Lordfhip  there  declares  it 
to  be  "  abfurd,  to  require  furety  of  the  peace 
from  a  libeller," — yet  he  feems  to  admit  that 
there  was  one  cafe,  (I  mean  that  of  the  feven 
Biihops,)  in  which  the.  contrary  opinion  had 
been  liiaintained.      But  as  he  denies  that  cafe 
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to  be  law, — or  an  authority  to  prove  any  thing, 
fave  "  the  miferable  condition  of  the  times" 
when  it  occurred, — I  could  not,  upon  the  whole, 
defire  to  fee  doctrines,  recognized  in  the  cafe  of 
the  feven  Bifiiops,  ufcd  to  function  proceedings 
againft  the  twelve  Judges  of  this  country. 

This  doftrine  of  Lord  Camden,  that  fure- 
ties  of  the  peace  cannot  be  demanded  of  a  libeller , 
becomes  more  material  in  fupport  of  my  argu- 
ment, and  in  exclufion  of  libellers  from  the 
clafs  of  nialefadors^  if  we  collate  it  with  lid  Hale, 
p.  C.  136  ;  where  it  is  laid  down  that  malefaclors 
may  be  hound  to  their  good  behaviour. 

In  Wilfon,  my  Lord  Camden  is  made  to  ex- 
prefs  a  farther  opinion  ;  viz.  that  it  is  abfurd 
to  require  bail  of  a  libeller.  But  not  being  able 
to  reconcile  this  latter  expreflion  with  either  prin- 
ciple or  pradice,  or  with  other  dicla,  which 
occur  in  the  fame  cafe,  I  prefume  that  the  Re- 
porter muft  have  made  fome  miftake. 

Therefore,  declining  to  avail  myfelf  of  a  doc- 
trine, which  I  cannot  underftand,  I  confine  my- 
felf to  repeating,  that  a  libel  is  no  more  than  a 
mifdemeanor ;  and  that  all  fuch  offences  are  bail- 
able at  the  lead.  (Com.  Dig.  tit.  Bail,  F.  f.  3* 
page  661.) 

And  though  the  moral  turpitude  of  fome  libel- 
lers may  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  conftru£Uve 
alTailant  whom  we  have  noticed,  yet  there  might 

be 
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be  libels,  which  in  foro  Gonfcienti^,  (the  tribu- 
nal where  all  difcretlonary  punifhment  is  defined,) 
would  be  little,  if  at  all,  more  culpable  than 
his  alTauIt. 

Libels  include  many  and  various  (hades  of 
guilt;  from  atrocity  of  the  deeped  gloom,  to  a 
twilight  verging  the  pure  horizon  of  Innocence 
itfeif. 

There  are  libels,  which  are  falfe  and  poifon- 
ous.  There  may  be  others,  which  are  true: 
and  which  might  be  harmlefs, — if  it  wxre  not 
for  the  proud  and  angry  pafEons  that  they  rouze. 
Enraged  to  find  their  faults,  or  abfurdiries  ex- 
pofed.  Vanity  may  tempt  thofe  who  are  fo  de- 
tected to  break  the  peace ;  and  thus  the  malice 
of  tile  libelled  ferve,  in  feme  degree,  to  confll- 
tute  the  guilt  of  him  that  libels :  the  tendene)' 
of  fach  publications  to  create  animofity,  being 
according  to  Sir  William  Blackflone,  (4th,  Com. 
151.)  the  whole  of  what,  in  a  criminal  profecu- 
tion,  the  Law  (until  convidlion)  can  confider. 

The  cafe  of  unwritten  defamation  is  widely 
diiTerent.  There,  the  words  mull:  impute  a 
crime  ;  and  mud  impute  it  falfely.  In  fuch  cafes, 
therefore,  there  is  a  malum  in  fe  on  the  part  of 
the  (yet  not  profecutable)  oifender;  and  to- 
wards conftituting  this  llanderer's  guilt,  we  need 
not  have  recourfe  to  the  fpite  of  his  opponent. 

That  I  do  not  mifreprefent  the  law,  by  fup- 
pofing  the  cafe  of  a  true  libel,  cannot  be  denied. 
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For,  from  the  eflabliflied  maxim,  that  on  an  in- 
dictment the  truth  of  the  libel  will  be  no  defence, 
we  mud  infer  that  fuch  anomalies,  as  true  libels, 
may  exift. 

But,  feeling  that  what  technically  amounts  to 
libel,  may  ethically  be  a  flight  and  trivial  fault, 
not  only  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Custodes  Morum  of  the  country,  will  generally 
rcfufe  an  information,  unlefs  it  be  pointedly  and 
diftinc^ly  fworn,  that  the  written  charge  is  un- 
true j  (Dougl.  284.)  but  after  conviftion,  on  an 
indictment,  the  Court  may  take  the  truth  of  the 
writing,  and  other  circumflances  into  confidera- 
tion ;  and  infli61:  a  mitigated  punifliment  in  a 
venial  cafe.  Infomuch,  that  after  his  voyage 
and  confinement,  the  Libeller,  like  the  AfTaulter, 
might  have  to  pay  no  more  than  fixpence  in  the 
Ihape  of  fine. — In  fuch  an  event,  how  flinted 
would  the  vengeance  of  a  refentful  profecutor 
be,  who  was  not  permitted  to  carry  his  viClim, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  beyond  fea  ! 

Again,  another  fpecies  of  libel  might  be  re- 
medial ;  if  it  were  not  that  no  tranfgrefilon  of 
the  Law  can  be  fo  held ;  and  that  the  vanity 
and  felfilla  pafilons  of  thofe,  whofe  condu^  they 
regarded,  might  caufe  fuch  writings  to  irritate, 
.where  .they  would  otherwife  correal. 

So  far  from  being  likely  to  find  a  modern 
Ariftides,  who,  at  the  defire  of  an  obfcure  and 
illiterate  fellow  citizen,  would  himfelf  write  the 
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unjuft  fuffrage  which  ftiould  exile  him  from  power, 
we  might  fometimes,  amongft  future  Statefmen^ 
meet  with  thofe,  who  would  feek  to  crufh  with 
the  heavieft  vengeance  of  the  Law,  fuch  as 
truly  exhibited  their  errors  to  a  fufFering  public ; 
and  would  try  to  afcend  by  fleps,  not  of  legif- 
lative  frame,  but  of  their  own  unconftitutional 
conflruflion,  to  the  very  pinnacles  and  loftieft 
apices  of  our  code ;  in  order  to  pounce  with  the 
greater  force,  upon  their  quarry,  from  a  diftance. 

Therefore,  no  libel  can  be  regarded  as  being 
ufeful  in  fa6i, — any  more  than  it  is  permiffibic 
by  law.  But  the  fliades  of  criminality,  as  wc 
have  feen,  are  very  various : — and,  as  by  our 
prefent  declfion  we  eflablifli  a  general  rule, — it 
fliould  be  affumed  that  the  cafe  before  us  is  one 
as  venial,  as  might,  by  pcfflbility,  occur. 

Let  me  not  be  underflood  to  fay,  that  the 
prefent  is  a  cafe  of  flight  tranfgreflion.  It  might, 
on  the  contrary,  turn  out  to  be  one  of  deep 
enormity.  It  will  be  for  a  jury,  if  the  matter 
fliall  come  legally  before  them,  to  pronounce 
whether  the  Prifoner  be  innocent  or  guilty ;  and 
if  the  latter,  it  will  be  for  the  Judge,  in  meafur- 
ing  the  punifliment,  to  define  the  atrocity  or 
flightnefs  of  his  offence.  Meantime,  I  aiTume 
the  cafe  to  be  a  venial  one ;  merely  becaufe  fuch 
a  cafe  might  occur ;  and  to  fuch  a  cafe  our  pre- 
fent decifion  would  apply. 

If  I  fought  to  give  examples  of  icfs  pardon- 
able 
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able  defamation,  I  might  indance  a  grofs  libel  on 
his  Majefly,  and  on  our  eilablifliments  in  Church 
and  State;  faid  to  have  been  publilhed,  I  will 
not  fpecify  when  or  where ;  (o  that  to  no  publi- 
cation can  my  defcription  be  applied,  which  does 
not  come  glaringly  within  it,  by  being  a  feditious 
libel.  I  might  notice  a  mofi:  calumnious  and 
^oundlefs  rumour,  which  fome  malicious  flan- 
derers  fent  forth, — that  perfons  connected  with 
the  Government,  forgetful  of  fiich  connexion, 
gave  this  libel  encouragement,  and  circulation. 
I. might  advert  to  a  fcandalous  report  which  went 
abroad,  that  a  perfon,  pointing  at  one  of  the 
Judges  as  he  adminiftered  juflice  from  the  bench, 
was  heard  to  fay,  "  That  fcoundrel  will  not 
*•  long  fit  where  he  Is :  fufTicient  evidence  is  pro- 
"  cured  againfl  him."  I  might  remind  my  hear- 
ers of  fome  printed  fcandal,  directed  againfl  the 
roagiflrates  of  a  refpe^lable  county ;  and  involv- 
ing in  its  obloquy,  the  general  loyalty  of  Ire- 
land ; — or  I  might  allude  to  a  piece  of  ilanderous 
derilion,  contemptuoufly  infcribed  to  Mr.  Juflice 
Fox;  and  falfely  attributed  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  Bar.  I  might  throw  in  the  example  of  the 
like  pus  atque  venenum,  levelled  againfl  me; 
apd  fubfcribed  with  a  real  or  ii6litious  author's 
name.  In  this  inveflive,  (erroneoufly,  perhaps, 
afcribed  to  a  penfioner  of  Government,)  I  am 
(in  order  to  promote  a  due  refpe^  fpr  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Juflice,)  reprefented  to  the  public, 
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in  my  judicial  character,  as  vain,  empty,  capri- 
cious, ignorant,  ill-tempered,  malignant,  fervile 
and  corrupt.  I  might  hint  at  a  falfe  rumour, 
which  fome  have  contrived  to  fpread, — that  the 
Prefs  of  this  country,  whofe  freedom,  on  the 
contrary,  fo  llrongly  fupports  our  Conftitution, 
has  been  fuffocated  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
Menace  and  Corruption.  Or,  laftly,  I  might 
recal  an  equally  falfe  report,  that  one  Judge  was 
publicly  declared  to  have  compofed  thofe  writings, 
for  which  another  Judge  is  now  faid  to  be  in- 
dicted. Such  a  declaration  is  by  Rumour  aU 
leged  to  have  proceeded  from  one,  whom  no 
man  that  knows  him,  can  refpeCl  more  than  I 
do  :  whofe  public  virtue  I  will  admit  to  be  equal 
to  his  private  worth ;  and  who,  if  he  were  a 
monarch,  might,  I  doubt  not,  prove  a  father  to 
his  country. 

If  it  were  certain  that  the  above  cafes  had  oc- 
curred,  I  perhaps  might  cite  them  as  inllances  of 
heinous  defamation.  But  I  cannot  well  fuppofe 
.  them  to  have  all  happened :  and  even  if  they 
had,  I  fhould  feel  more  pleafure  in  commending 
(though  to  fome  portion  of  this  praife  I  might 
myfelf  perhaps  lay  claim,)  the  lenity,  w^hich  has 
forborne  to  take  proceedings  againfl  fuch  offen- 
ders. 

If  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  dilute  the  cri- 
minality of  libel,  and  reduce  it  to  its  proper, 
and  its  legal  flandard,  I  might  refer  it  to  fome 
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perhaps  of  thofe  who  hear  me,  whether  it  would 
be  eafy  to  pitch  upon  a  man,  who  has  fewer 
motives  for  being  parflal  to  calumny,  than  I  have. 

I  therefore  proceed  with  the  lefs  fcruple  to 
cbferve,  that  it  is  no  anfwer  to  what  I  fometime 
ago  objected,  to  alTert  that  hbel  being  malejicmm^ 
he  who  is  guilty  of  it  is  7nalefa6lot\  The  ar^- 
ment  would  prove  too  much  ;  and  therefore  it 
proves  nothing.  "  Crime  and  mifdemeajior^^ 
(fays  Judge  Blackflone)  "  are,  properly  fpeak- 
"  ing,  fynonimous  terms." — Yet  who  would  pro- 
nounce that  a  ftatute,  purporting  to  relate  to 
crimes^  mufl:  therefore  be  extended  to  mifdemea- 
nors  t  When  the  fame  learned  commentator  in- 
forms us  farther,  that,  by  the  Nonna  loquendi^ 
common  ufage,  the  word  crime  denotes  offences 
of  a  deeper  dye ;  while  fmallcr  faults  are  com- 
prifed  under  the  gentler  title  of  mif demeanor* 

Indeed,  if  malejicium  were  the  radix,  from 
which  thefe  flatutable  malefadors  fprung,  then 
every  pcrfon  guilty  of  a  tort^  every  wrong-doer 
might  be  a  malefa£lor,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Acl.  For,  every  civil  ac'tion,  which  is  not 
founded  on  a  contrail,  arifes  (and  is  held  to  do 
fo)  ex  maleficio,  or  deli(^o ;  and  the  general 
ilTue  which  a  jury,  in  thefe  latter  cafes,  has  to 
try,  is  whether  the  defendant  be  guilty  or  not? — 
Thus  a  man  charged  with  fuch  a  ' converfion  as 
might  merely  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
againfl  him  in  trover,  being  accufcd  of  malefici- 
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cafe  made  and  provided ;  and  as  foon  as  the  de- 
claration (i.  e.  charge)  was  on  the  file,  might,  if 
the  venue  were  laid  in  England,  be  hurried  over, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  to  that  country. 

Or  again,  (and  noiv^  the  dilemma,)  reflri^l  the 
operation  of  the  A6i:  to  public  wrongs ;  and 
mark  what  follov/s  from  the  conftruclion  which  I 
oppofe.  He  who  fpeaks  the  fouleft,  falfeft,  and 
mod  injurious  fcandal,  is  not  an  objecl  of  legilla- 
tive  rigour :  whilft  he  who  writes  and  publiflies 
what  is  ftri^lly  true,  and  eminently  venial,  and 
only  provoking,  becaufe  the  perfon  written 
againfl  is  vain, — fliall  be  caught  within  the  talons 
of  this  (fo  conftrued)  penal  law. 

The  above  allufion  to  deliclum^  and  forced  con- 
ftru^tion,  which  it  is  fought  to  put  on  the  word 
vialefaclor^  reminds  one  of  what  is  recorded  by 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Hume,  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  difturbed  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I. 

The  ruling  Powers  (fay  thefe  hiftorians)  then 
invented  "  the  terra  Del'mqimits*,  to  exprefs  a  de- 
*'  gree  and  fpecics  of  guilt,  not  exadlly  known, 
"  or  afcertained.  In  confequcnce  of  which  in- 
"  vention,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime  gentry 
"  found  themfelves  involved  in  the  crime  o{  ddin- 
^'  qiiency.  Whoever  incurred  the  difpleafure,  or 
"  fufpicion  of  Adminiflration,  was  committed  to 
'"•  prilbn,    and  profccuted,  under   the  notion  of 
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"delinquency.  After  all  the  old  jails  were  full, 
"  many  new  ones  Were  erefled;  and  even  the 
"  fliips  were  crowded  with  the  gentry  ;  who 
"  languiflled  below  decks ;  and  periflied  in  thofe 
"  unhealthy  confinements :  while  the  Govern- 
"  ment  ;in  the  mean  time  ^ftabliflled  the  miixims 
"  of  rigid  lawj  and  fpread  the  terror  of  its  own 
"  authority/' 

From  the  fecond  paffage  in  the  preamble  to 
the  third  claufe,  (which  by  adoption  is  become  the 
preamble  to  the  fourth,)  I  therefore  am  inclined 
to  pronounce,  that  the  offence  charged  upon 
Judge  Johnfon  not  being  one  of  the  majora 
criminay  he  is  not  by  common  ufage,  or  in  tech- 
nical language,  a  malefador :  that,  confequently, 
his  alleged  tranfgreffion  was  not  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Parliament ;  and  that  on  this  ground 
he  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  prefent 

It  is  true  that  this  argument  might  operate  to 
protect  a  perfon,  who  having  committed  a  grofs 
and  aggravated  mifdemeanor  in  Great  Britain, 
had  removed  into  this  country,- to  elude  the 
law: — and  thus  a  mifchief  would  arife  ;  and  an 
intention  be  fruflrated,  which  it  might  not  be  un- 
reafonable  to  attribute  conjedurally^  to  the  Legif- 
lature.  Then  let  our  lawgivers,  (if  to  their  wif- 
dom  one  feems  wanted,)  frame  a  ftatute,  which 
without  departing  from  the  legitimate  rules  of 
conftruflion,  we  may  interpret  to  embrace  fuch 
mifderaeanors,  if  attended  with  efcape. 

But 
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But  let  us  not  meantime  found  conjectures  as 
to  the  intentions  of  our  Parliament,  on  matter 
dehors  the  ACt  which  we  are  reading,  and  ftill 
more  dehors  the  maxims  of  the  free  Government 
under  which  we  live. 

Let  not  thofe  who  but  now,  imprifoning  them- 
felves  within  the  enactments,  refufed  to  fearch 
for  the  lawgiver's  intention  in  even  the  neigh- 
bouring preamble,  inconfifhently  entrench  on  the 
extenfive  ground  of  vague  furmife,  to  make  a 
breach  in  that  conftiiutional  mound  of  freedom, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  \  by  rejecting  bail  from 
one  charged  with  a  merely  bailable  offence, — on 
the  fpot  where  the  capture  has  been  made  ;  and 
where  Law  and  Juflice  concur  in  directing  that 
bail  fhould  be  received.  Let  us  not  make  a  prac- 
tical and  pernicious  bull^  in  endeavouring  to  fe- 
cure  a  part,  by  a  flicrifice  of  the  whole :  in  re- 
moving the  foundation,  to  complete  or  decorate 
the  building.  Let  us  not  commit  a  more  heinous 
oifence  than  libel,  by  fo  (training  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, as  to  riik  fubverting  the  Conftitution, 
Let  us  on  the  contrary  recollect,  that  one  of  the 
mod  fundamental  principles  of  law  is  this,  that 
no  man,  apprehended  for  a  mifdemeanor,  who 
can  find  fecurity  for  anfwerlng  a  charge,  of  which 
the  law  prefuiTjes  him  innocent, — fliall  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  for  a  Cngle  moment  ;  or  re- 
moved even  an  inch  from  the  fpot  where  he  was 
taken  :— much    1-fs    exulet^ — vel  utlageUir^ — vel 
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aliquo  modo  dejlrusiur.  Much  Icfs  (hall  he  be  fent 
an  imprifoned  exile  from  his  countfy*;  an  outlaw, 
beyond  the  fphere  of  his  native  code; — to  be 
ruined  iri  his  health,  his  character,  and  fortune; 
— and  this  perhaps  for  the  lowed  of  all  offences  ; 
the  ftatement  of  a  truth,  by  which  feme  vindic- 
tive man,  inftread  of  being  corrected,  is  annoyed. 

No :  as  yet  the  Bench  of  Ireland  is  indepen- 
dent. If  it  ceafed  to  be  fo,  I  fhould  ceafe  to  fit 
tipon  it:  and  while  it  does  (and  may  it  long  !) 
continue  free,  I  will  never  convert  myfelf  into  a 
legiflator  by  conftruction ; — for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
pealing the  Habeas  Corpus  Law,  cr  abrogating 
Magna  Charta.  That  Legiflature  will  annul 
cither,  I  am  far  from  fearing  or  predicting.  But 
if  ever  it  fliould  be  their  intention  io  x.6  do, — 
the  words  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe,  in  order  to 
their  being  efficacious,  mujl  he  exprefs. 

Thirdly  the  malefactors,  fpoken  of  in  this 
preamble,  are  defcribed  as  being  in  Ireland  or 
Great  Britain  :  that  is  to  fay,  (whilft  we  arc 
confidering  the  fourth  claufe,)  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Thus  this  paffage  is  confident  with  the  reft  ; 
and  favours  my  idea,  that  to  give  operation  to 
the  flatutc,  the  offender  whom  it  is  fought  to  ar- 
reft  in  Ireland,  fliould  have  been  in  Great  Bri- 
tain when  the  offence  was  committed. 

Fourthly  :  the  laft  mentioned  fentence,  if  it 
wiinted  explanation,  \%  explained  by  the  ftatement 

which 
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which  next  follows ;  that  fuch  malefactors  may 
make  their  efcape  from  one  ifland  to  the  other : 
— to  remedy  the  mifchief  arifing  from  which  ef- 
cape^ is  the  object  which  the  Legiflature  profeflcs 
to  have  in  view. 

Now  how  a  perfon,  already  in  Ireland,  and 
there  quiefcent,  could  contrive  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  eloping  from  England  thither,  I  confess 
myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend. 

Indeed  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  thofe 
impoiTibilities,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  change 
of  fexes  ;  and  which  therefore,  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Coke,  we  may  doubt  the  competence 
of  Parliament  to  enact. 

Therefore,  Judge  Johnfon  having  been  in 
Ireland,  from  the  year  1802  to  the  prcfent 
time,  mud  have  found  it  impracticable  to  efcape 
thither  in  1804;  and  confequently  cannot  be 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  fo  far  as  this  pre- 
amble guides  us  to  its  true  conftruction.  His 
cafe  not  being  within  the  evil,  is  not  within  the 
remedy. 

On  a  matter  not  before  me,  I  am  not  bound 
to  give  an  opinion.  But  it  might  perhaps,  with 
more  than  plaufibility  be  doubted,  whether  in 
the  cafe  of  higher  mifdemeanors,  attended  with 
efcape,  there  would  be  unreafonable  rigour 
in  refufing  bail  from  the  offender,  until  he 
was  reconveyed  within  the  pale  of  thofe  ju- 
rifdlclions  from  which,  after  autragi9g  theni, 
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he  had  retired.  The  elopement  might  at 
once  be  evidence  and  an  aggravation  of  his 
guilt,  fufficient  to  render  him,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  malefaclor  ;  and  juflly  to  deprive  him 
of  part  of  the  privilege  of  bail.  Befides,  his 
efcape  was  a  wrongful  act :  of  which  we  per- 
haps fliould  be  allowing  him  to  take  advan- 
tage, if  we  admitted  him  to  bail,  before  he 
were  brought  back.  But  to  make  this  reafon- 
ing  apply,  there  muft  be  an  efcape; — and  the 
rule  fhould  be  confined  to  mifdememors  of 
a  ferious  nature.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  for 
the  Legiflature  to  make  fuch  a  rule,  if  fuch 
be  wanting.  I  merely  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  collected  from  a  found  conllruction  of  the 
Act  before  us. 

Fifthly  (to  return  ;)  the  preamble  goes  on 
to  flate,  that  the  only  way  in  which  thefe  ef- 
capes  are  mifchievous,  is  this, — viz.  that 
thereby,  the  ofTences  remain  unpunifhed.  Now 
tbofe  who  apply  the  enacting  words  which 
follow,  to  the  fituation  of  the  prefent  Prifoner, 
lay  the  bafis  of  thofe  enactments  in  a  falfe 
recital.  For  the  recital  would  be  untrue,  if  it 
were  interpreted  to  ftate,  that  in  the  cafe  before 
us,  any  fuch  mifchief  or  impunity  need  arife. 

The  mifdemeanor,  charged  to  have  been 
committed  by  this  malefactor  in  England,  is  a 
libel ;  and  for  any  thing  we  can  know  to  the 
contrary, a veniallibel, — containing  nothing  but 
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the  truth.  The  definition  of  libel,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  muft  be  comprehenfive, — in  or- 
der to  be  commenfurate  with  the  fpite  and 
infolence  of  Man. 

Thus  the  neceffity  for  drawing  a  line  con- 
ftrains  us  to  admit  a  doctrine,  which  might 
fl  grant)  be  pufhed  to  inconvenient  lengths. 
The  profe  writer,  who  by  depicting  their 
deformity,  endeavoured  to  fcare  or  banifh 
Slavery,  or  Vice,  might  be  punifhed  as  a  li- 
beller, when  he  hoped  to  be  honoured  as  a 
reformer, — for  having  unwittingly  fketchcd 
a  likenefs  of  fome  tyrant  or  malefador,  as 
ftriking  and  as  cafual,  as  that  which  we  have 
feen  of  Chaucer^  traced  by  the  fportive  hand 
of  Nature,  on  a  pebble:* — while  the  poet, 
who  deferting  the  fafe  labyrinth  of  ''  no 
meaning,"  fhould  rafhly  venture  to  "  tell 
either  truth,  or  lies,*'  might  repent  him,  as 
bitterly  as  Horace^  of  his  lambicks  :  or  if  he 
ftrayed  into  a  perhaps  not  "  needlefs  alexan« 
drine," — but  one  which  on  the  contrary,  the 
fubjecl  much  required,  might  find  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  critic's  prediction,  he  had  to  do 
with  "  a  wounded  fnake." 

Let  me  again  proteft  againft  being  fuppofcd 
to  aflert  the  truth  of  the  publicadon,  which  has 
produced  the  queftion  now  before  us.  It  would 
indeed  be  the  revcrfe  of  true,  if  it  denied  the 
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worth  or  honour  of  the  juflly  refpefted,  and 
truly  excellent  Lord  Hardwicke:  if  it  difparaged 
the  knowledge,  or  impeached  the  integrity,  of 
Lord  Redefdale;  or  reprefented  my  eflcemed 
friend,  and  upright  brother,  Mr.  Juflicc  Ofbome, 
as  a  man  of  corrupt  principles,  or  nieanly  pliant 
difpofitions. 

But  its  contents  are  not  judicially  before  us: 
nor  if  they  were,  could  our  decifion  properly 
turn  on  their  enormity.  Refling  upon  wider 
grounds,  our  determination  would  extend  as  an 
author! tJ^,  to  the  moil  venial  cafe,  coloured  with 
the  flightefl:  and  the  fainteft  tint  of  blame.  Such 
a  cafe  we  ought  therefore  to  take  the  prefent 
one  to  be. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  malefactor  was  in 
Ireland,  at  the  time  when  the  libel  is  alleged  to 
have  been  written.  Confequently,  if  guilty,  he 
mufl  be  fo  by  having  tranfmitted  it  to  England. 

If  he  did  fo  by  di(flating  the  contents  to  ano- 
ther, this  was  a  publication,  for  which  he  may 
be  puniflied  here. 

Or  if  the  libel  were  contained  in  a  letter, 
written  In  any  Irifli*  county,  and  there  delivered 
to  a  meflenger,  or  put  into  the  Poft-ofEce,  he 
may  be  profccuted,  where  he  thus  departed  with 
the  poffeflion  of  it.  That  is  to  fay,  he  is  liable 
to  be  proceeded  againfl:,  in.  Ireland.  He  mud  be 
fo,  as  long  as  the  cafe  of  Metcalfe  agahifi  Mark- 
hamy  in  III.  Term   Reports,  is  law* 

For 
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For  where  the  one  tranfaction  is  at  once  a  pri- 
vate injury,  and  public  wrong,  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  fuffice  to  change  the 
venue  into  a  given  county,  on  the  allegation  that 
the  caufe  of  action  had  arifen  there,  mufl  alfo 
furnifh  ground  of  indictment  within  that  county. 

Thus,  though  Judge  Johnfon  fhould  be  guilty, 
his  offence  need  not  remain  unpunilhed ;  and 
therefore  his  cafe  does  not  come  within  the  mif- 
chicf,  which  this  ftatute  was  emphatically  meant 
to  remedy. 

While  I  am  upon  this  fubject,  let  me  add, 
that  if  a  cafe  were  conceivable,  (which  by  me  it 
is  not,)  where  a  libeller,  without  quitting  Ireland, 
could  be  guilty  of  publication  exclufively  in  Eng- 
land,— and  confequently  where,  not  being  amena- 
ble to  Britiih  power,  he  w^ould,  unlefs  by  vir- 
tue of  this  Aft,  efcape  punifhmcnt  altogether^ — • 
ftill  the  prefent  Aft:  (hould  not  be  applied  to  fuch 
a  cafe.  For  w^e  could  not  draw  the  line ;  but  mufl 
likewifc  extend  the  ftatute  to  other  cafes,  not 
within  the  mifchief,  againft  which  the  Legifla- 
ture  was  providing. 

If  this  Aft  be  defeftive,  it  only  follows  that  it 
fhould  be  amended.  Meantime  our  bufmefs  is 
not  to  add  new  claufes  ;  but  to  expound  thofe 
which  are  fet  before  us.  Befides  it  is  clearly  bet- 
ter that  one  cafe'  ihould  efcape  the  ftatute,  than 
that  by  ftraining  to  catch  this,  we  fliould  grafp 
others,  which  Parliament  never  intended  to  in- 
clude. 

Reforting 
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Reiorting  to  confiderations  of  policy,  as  guides 
to  found  conftru^^ion,  I  would  obferve,  that  fuch 
an  extenfion  might  produce  the  mofl  unconftitu- 
tional  efFe£ls. 

It  might  enable  a  Government  in  Ireland,  (I 
advert  to  future,  and  merely  pollible,  not  a6iual 
circumftances  or  times,)  which  found  its  conduft 
ftrongly  animadverted  on,  and  chofe  to  confider 
the  animadverfion  as  nothing  the  lefs  libellous  for 
being  true, — to  withdraw  the  trial  of  the  quef- 
tion  from  an  Irifli  tribunal,  and  take  it  from  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage,  to  the  inhabitants  of  (juri- 
dically) a  foreign  country  ; — to  perfons  lefs  cog- 
nizant of  the  iituation, — lefs  anxious  for  the  liber- 
ties,— lefs  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
than  we  mud  be, — and  who  would  be  lefs  expof- 
ed  to  the  opprcflions  of  its  Government,  if  thefe 
cxiftcd  : — to  perfons  of  whom  fome,  (as  there 
feems  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,)  know 
about  as  much  of  the  fituation  and  interefts  of 
this  country,  as  they  do  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
or  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava. 

It  might  enable  them  to  remove  the  cafe,  to  a 
tribunal  lefs  competent  than  our  own  to  pro- 
nounce upon  that  truth,  which  may  be  urged  to 
extenuate,  though  not  to  juftify  the  oiFencc. 

It  might  enable  them  to  make  choice  of  a  tri- 
bunal, judging  of  the  flate  of  this  country,  and 
the  condu£l  of  its  Government,  from  the  reports 
made  by  thofe  very  miniftcrs,  who  thus  changed 
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the  veyme^  from  the  place  where  (if  any  where} 
the  crime  was  a6lually  committed,  to  where  it 
was  only  perpetrated  by  conjiruclion  :  minifters, 
who  might  detain  their  opponent  without  bail 
or  mainprize, — hurry  the  mofl  dignified  of  our 
magiflrates  on  board  Ihip,  and  convey  them,  in 
the  guife  of  felons,  to  another  country, — there 
to  regain  their  liberty,  when  they  could  prevail 
on  Grangers  to  be  their  bail,  there  to  abide  their 
trial,  without  the  power  of  enforcing  the  atten- 
dance of  witneffes,  to  prove  their  cafe. 

Wheii  the  Legiflature  fliall  plainly  ena(fl:  that 
this  may  be  done,  then,  but  not  fooner,  let  us 
recognize  a  law,  which  to  common  eyes,  and 
perhaps  but  fuperficial  obfervation,  appears  fo 
little  favourable  to  the  liberties  either  of  the  ful> 
je^t,  .or  of  the  prefs. 

The  time  might  come,  when  fuch  abufes,  as  I 
have  been  noticing,  would  prevail. 

I  (hall  here  take  the  liberty  of  digrefling  to  a 
collateral  fubje£l ;  nearly  conneOed  however  with 
the  principal  inquiry  ;  and  ftill  more  clofely  al- 
lied to  what  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  afTert :  I 
mean  the  refpe6labiiity  and  honour  of  the  judicial 
flation. 

I  allude  to  a  letter,  (which  while  I  was  an  af- 
feffor  of  my  Lord  Chief  juftice,  I  heard  read  ;) 
written  by  vSir  Evan  Nepean,  and  addreffed  to 
Mr.  Juftice  Johnfon  j  in  which  the  former  very 
properly  fuggefls,  that  it  would  become  the 
F  punctilious 
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punctilious  dignity  of  a  Judge,  to  promote  rather 
than  obfi:ru£l,  the  invefligation  of  his  conduft  ; 
and  of  the  truth  of  any  criminal  charge  preferred 
againfl  him. 

Whether  Mr.  Judice  Johnfon  be  innocent  or 
guilty,  is  a  queflion  neither  within  my  power, 
nor  ray  province,  to  decide.  It  is  qiiai/iiofacfi  ; 
ad  quam  yudices  non  refpondcnt. 

But  I  owe  it  to  the  chara£ler  of  that  exalted 
(and  I  hope  refpe^led)  order,  to  which  1  have 
the  honour,  (for  it  is  ftill  an  honour)  to  belong, 
— to  obferve  that  he  does  not  feem  to  me  to  have 
flirunk  from  trial ;  or  betrayed  unwillingnefs  to 
be  amenable  to  juflice. 

He  has  but  manifefted  a  reluflance,  compatible 
with  utter  innocence  ;  and  which,  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumflances,  I  fhould  feel :  a  relu6lance  to  be 
tried  before  a  didant,  and  comparatively  incom- 
petent tribunal  ;  without  means  of  fecuring  the 
teftimony  of  witnelTes  in  his  own  behalf. 

Befides,  I  may  fuppofe  him  to  have  entertain- 
ed the  opinion,  which  I  avow  myfelf  to  hold  ; — 
viz.  that  any  arreft  of  him,  under  this  ftatute,  is 
illegal.  If  fuch  were  his  opinion,  he  would  have 
owed  it  more  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Ire- 
land, than  to  himfeff, — to  difpute  the  validity  of 
an  unconftitutional  apprehenfion  :  and  he  would, 
at  a  moment  critical  to  the  Bench,  and  to  the 
Country,  have  been  a  traitor  to  the  privileges  and 
independence  of  his  order,  and  to  the  freedom, 
laws,  and  Conftitution,  of  the ifland which  eave  him 


birth, — if  he  had  not  acled  precifely  as  he  has 
done  : — by  eluding,  with  an  addrefs  and  prefence 
of  mind  which  do  him  credit,  what  might  have 
feemed,  but  certainly  was  not,  an  attempt  to 
hurry  him  beyond  fea,  with  a  celerity,  which 
fliould  outflrip  the  languid  march  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus. 

I  impute  nothing  to  thofe  who  executed  the 
warrant.  It  commanded  expedition  ;  and  per- 
haps they  but  obeyed  it.  But,  (fpite  of  the  re- 
fpeclable  fupport  which  it  has  obtained,)  I  im- 
pute much  to  a  conftruction,  which  gives  fuch 
efficacy  to  this  procefs  ;  whilfh  it  paralyfes  an 
aft,  on  which  our  liberties  depend. 

I  recoil  from  an  interpretation,  which  might, 
in  many  venial  cafes,  render  any  refort  to  the 
protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  incompatU 
hie  with  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  warrant, 
which  enjoins  inflantaneous  removal  by  the  direfi:- 
efl:  way  ;  and  will  not  tolerate  the  lead  delay,  or 
flighteft  circuity  of  deportation. 

How  happy  his  Majefty's  Government  ongli! 
to  feel,  that  though  the  attempt  was  merely 
feeming,  the  failure  has  been  real, — to  with- 
draw the  Prifoner's  claims  (valeant  quantum, ^^ 
to  liberation,  from  the  cognizance  of  thc.fe  legi- 
timate tribunals,  which  have  fmce  fitten  in  judg- 
ment  on  them  ! — that  in  his  prefent  in  firm  Hate. 
he  is  not  yet  depofited  in  an  Englifli  dungeon, 
there  to  pinej  until  humanity  fhould  induce  (Iran- 
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gers  to  become  his  bail ; — or  until,  (wind  and 
weather,  and  their  own  liberality  permitting,)  his 
friends  on  this  fide  of  the  water  fliould  crofs  the 
Channel  for  his  relief ! 

If  honourable  firmnefs  in  one  inflance,  will 
warrant  a  prefumption  againfl:  bafenefs  in  ano- 
ther, the  meafures  taken  by  Judge  Johnfon,  to 
bring  the  cafe  of  his  country  before  the  Law, 
rather  furnifli  proofs  of  innocence,  than  imply 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt. 

Nor,  (to  revert  tp  the  correfpondence  which 
was  read  at  the  chamber  of  my  Lord  Chief  Juf- 
tice,)  is  it  an  anfwer  to  what  I  have  been  urg- 
ing, to  obferve  that  the  Prifoner  might  have  ef- 
caped  the  dangers  which  have  been  dated,  by 
giving  the  fecurity  afcertained  by  Mr.  Marfden; 
— and  meafured,  (as  might  feem,  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Evan,)  by  the  authority  of  the  Under 
Secretary  himfelf;  and  without  the  concurrent 
fkn(flion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  pleafure. 

It  may  be  even  admitted,  that  thofe  perils  by 
land  and  water  might  have  been  avoided,  by 
Mr.  Juftice  Johnfon's  figning  the  undertaking, 
prefcribed  by  Mr.  Juilice  Bell. 

But,  in  acceding  to  either  propofal,  he  would 
have  recognized  an  authority  to  arrefl  him ; — 
and  thus,  if  my  conftruiflion  of  the  flatute  be  a 
right  one,  would  pro  tanto  have  compromifed 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.  Nor  do  I 
Willi  to  difparagc  the  liberality  of  the  Gentleman, 

who 
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who  propofcd  to  Jadge  Johnfon  to  give  fecurity 
for  his  appearance.  I  prefume  he  gave  the  fla- 
tute  a  conftrudlion,  which  is  now  fan£lioncd  by 
great  authority  ;  though  it  ftrike  my  humble  un- 
derftanding  as  being  unconflitutional,  and  falfe. 

I  therefcTre  interpret  as  an  indulgence,  conducf^, 
which  might  otherwife  be  regarded  as  a  fpecimen 
of  rigorous  ingenuity,  and  adroit  oppreiTion. 

I  alfo  indeed  heard,  (at  my  Lord  Chief  Jufli- 
ces,)  a  third  offer  made :  that  if  Judge  Johnfon 
would  but  confefs  himfelf  the  author  of  a  libel,  he 
fliould  be  gratified  in  his  wifli  for  a  trial  in  this 
country.  But  even  this  candid  and  liberal  pro- 
pofal,  one  can  conceive  that  an  innocent  man 
might  pollibly  rejcifl. 

For,  when  turned  to  familiar  language,  fee 
what  fcems  to  be  its  amount. 

*'  Relieve  me  from  the  neceility  of  proving, 
"  what  perhaps  I  could  not  prove.  Rebut  the 
"  prefumption  of  the  ^.aw  that  you  are  inno- 
"  cent ;  and  though  you  may  not  come  our, 
"  like  Barnardine,  to  be  hanged^  confefs  at  lead, 
"  that  you  are  guilty.— If  you  do  this,  take  my 
"  word  for  it,  you  fliall  not  go  to  prifon.  On 
"  the  contrary,  I  will  fend  an  iflbe  to  an  Irtjh 
*'  Jury,  to  try  and  inquire  whether  your  con- 
"  felTion  be  the  truth  ? — And  as  for  my  Lord 
"  Ellenborough's  warrant,  it  iliall  be  difobeyed." 

I   do  not  fay  that  fuch  was  the  propofal  :    but 

by  a   fimplc  man  it  might  have  been  (o  under- 

ftood 

To 
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To  return  from  this  (not  foreign  or  irrelevant) 
digreffion.  In  declining  the  jurifdi£i:ion  of  an 
Englifli  tribunal,  Judge  Johnfon  may  not  efcape 
punifliment ;  nor  is  it  to  be  intended  that  he 
wifhes  to  evade  it. 

On  the  charge  made  againft  him,  he  may  be 
tried  in  Ireland  ; — and  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fuitable  punifli- 
ment  would  be  the  colifequcnce  of  his  conviction  : 
— for  the  judicial  povvcr  is  not  yet  abrogated 
amongfl:  us. 

That  if  he  wrote  the  libel,  he  did  fo  in  Ire- 
land, is  plain  from  this,  that  he  is  fworn  to  have 
been  there,  at,  before,  and  lince  the  time,  when 
his  offence  is  laid  to  have  been  committed. 

That  by  writing  and  fending  it,  he  became 
fubje^  to  a  profecution  here,  may  be  inferred, 
as  well  from  authorities  directly  in  the  point, — 
as  (without  any  cafe,)  from  the  mere  reafon  of 
the  thing. 

For  the  writer's  fending  of  fuch  libel  was  the 

fine  qua  non  to  its  publicity :  and  the  only  a6l 

done  on  his  part,  procuring  another  to  publifh  ; 

and  thereby  amounting  to  a  publication  by  him- 

felf. 

For,  not  having  been  in   England,  he  cannot 
in  any  ivay  have  publiflied  there,  fave  by  con- 
veying thither  the  manufcript,  from  which  print- 
.  ed  copies  were  difperfed. 

>    Now 
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Now  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  a£t  be  not  a 
publifhing,  he  is  unconneded  with  the  facl  of  pub- 
lication in  England.  The  privity  between  him 
and  the  circulator  of  the  fcandal  is  deftroyed. 
The  fa6i:  of  publication  being  eflential  to  his 
guilt,  he  thus  becomes  utterly  abfolved  ;  and  ef- 
capes  punifliraent,  only  by  being  innocent  of  the 
charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  writing  and  fending 
amount  to  publication,  they  mud  do  fo  where 
*  they  occurred.  They  muft.  do  fo  in  the  place 
from  which  the  manufcript  has  been  fent.  Thus, 
having  in  Ireland  publifhed  the  defamation,  the 
wrong-doer  may  be  there  convicled,  of  an  oiFence 
which  he  has  there  completed. 

If,  (as  in  the  King  againfl  Doctor  Henfey,  ift 
Burrow,  646.)  a  letter,  though  intercepted,  may 
be  an  overt-a6i:  of  treafon  ;  and  (per  Lord  Manf- 
lield)  one,  dated  at  Twickenham,  is  an  overt-a^l 
in  Middkfex  ; — and  if  in  Jackfon's  cafe,  (tried 
in  the  King's  Bench  here,)  a  letter  written  in 
Dublin,  and  found  in  the  General  Poft-oiHce  of 
that  city,  was  held  to  be  an  overt-afl:  of  treafon 
there, — by  inevitable  analogy,  a  libel,  put  into 
the  Dutlin  Pod-office,  is  there  puhlijhed :  nor 
kfs  publiflied,  if  delivered  to  any  perfon  there. 
Indeed  Comyns's  Digel!:,  title  Libel,  Publication, 
B.  I.,  puts  the  matter  beyond  controverfy. 

It  is  no  anfwer  to  allege,  (nor  am  I  called  on 
to  deny,)  that  if  an  offendfr  fcnt  a  libel  to  Lon- 
don, 
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don,  to  be  publiflied,  it  might  be  his  aft  ia  that 
city;  if  the  pubKcation  took  place  there,  (ift 
Strange,  yy.) 

It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  that  the  writing 
and  fending  amounted  to  a  publication  in  Ireland  ; 
fo  that,  though  this  Hatute  were  never  pafTed, 
the  writer  need  not  efcape  punijhment :  confequent- 
ly  that  his  cafe,  not  coming  within  the  mifchief 
which  is  recited,  does  not  require  the  remedy 
which  is  prefcribed ; — and  that  it  would  be  as 
unneceffary,  as  it  might  be  unconftitutional,  to 
drag  a  perfon,  againft  whom  fuch  an  accufation 
was  preferred, — to  a  diftant  tribunal, — where 
the  cflential  a£t  of  publication  by  bitn^  could  not 
be  alleged  really  and  de  fa£lo,  but  merely  by  con- 
ftrucl:ion  of  law  to  have  taken  place  ; — where  no 
witneiTes,  competent  to  exculpate  him,  could  be 
found  ; — and  where  he  could  not,  by  means  of 
compulfory  procefs,  colle£l  any. 

Such  a  conftru^lion  of  the  (latutc  would  not 
only,  at  the  expence  of  the  perfonal  liberty  of 
the  fubie(n:,  give  a  (perhaps  vindictive)  profecu- 
tor  ele6liofori^ — but  might  countenance  his  mak- 
ing choice  of  that  tribunal,  where  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  would  have  the  lead  chance  of  a  fair  trial. 

To  fuppofe  the  poiTibility  of  malice,  which 
might  lead  to  harfh  and  opprelTive  proceedings, 
on  the  part  of  a  profecutor  for  libel,  is  not  to 
indulge  in  any  conjei^urc  unfanClioned  by  the 
law. 

On 
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On  the  contrary^  libel  was  held  a  public  of- 
fence at  the  common  law,  for  the  very  purpofe 
of  turning  into  a  gentler  and  more  innoxious 
channel,  that  defire  of  vengeance,  which  the 
fame  law  afcribed  to  thofe,  who  found  their  re- 
putations fported  with.  (4th  Bac.  Abr.  tir» 
Libel,  p.  449,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

Again,  that  fending  a  libel  is  a  publifhing,  at 
the  place  from  which  it  is  fent,  m.ay  be  in- 
ferred from  hence,  that  not  only  he  who  pub- 
liflies  (in  the  ordinary  fenfe,) — but  he  who  pro« 
cures  another  to  do  fo,  is  guilty  of  the  publica- 
tion. (Com.  Digcft,  tit.  Libel,  Publication, 
B.  ..) 

And  if  guilty,  he  muft  be  fo  where  he  per- 
petrated this  a6l  of  procurement ;  though  he 
may,  by  conftruction  of  law,  be  alfo  guilty  of 
the  fame  elfewhere.  (4th  Bac.  Abr.  458  j  and 
the  cafes  cited  in  the  margent.) 

But  what  is  faid  by  my  Lord  Coke,  feems  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt ;  and  to  afcertain 
that  the  v/riting  and  fending  of  a  libel,  conftitutc 
a  publifhing  in  the  place  where  thofe  two  acts 
are  done.  He  fays  that  if  one  finds  a  libel, 
which  concerns  a  public  perfon,  he  ought  to  de-» 
liver  it  to  a  magiflrate,  in  order  that  the  libeller 
may  be  punifhed. 

Now,  if  the  author'  had  not  publifhed,  he 
would  not  be  a  libeller.  (Com.  Digefl,  tit. 
Libel,  Libeller,  C.  1.) 

o  But, 
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Eat,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed  by  Coke,  he  has 
no  othervvifc  pub/i/Ijed,  than  by  fending  a  libel 
which  has  been  intercepted.  Therefore  writing 
and  fending  mud  amount  to  publication,  at  the 
place  from  which  the  libel  is  fenr. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  appears  by  affi- 
davit, that  of  this  alleged  libel,  there  occurred 
in  Ireland  that  vernacular  fort  of  publication, 
which  conflfts  in  the  difperfion  of  printed  copies. 
And  the  cafes  collected  in  3rd  Bac.  Abr.  tit. 
Habeas  Corpus,  page  13,  and  in  2nd  Hawkins, 
ch.  15,  prove  that  of  thefe  documents,  as  they 
do  not  contradict  the  return,  we  may  take 
notice. 

Therefore,  even  thofe  who  dilTent  from  my 
apphcation  of  the  authorities  which  I  have  cited, 
tnuil  admit  that  there  has  been  a  confummation 
of  the  olTence  in  Ireland;  and  confequently 
that  the  offender  is  punifliable  here. 

This  confideration  ought,  at  once,  to  exempt 
Jiis  cafe  from  the  prefent  ftatute.  For  the  mif- 
chief,  to  which  it  profeffes  to  apply  a  remedy,  is 
that  of  offences  often  remaining  unpuniftied ; 
— and  as  well  on  principles  of  right  reafon, 
.as  in  favorem  llbertatis,  we  mud  conllrue  thefe 
expreffions  to  defer i be  the  mifchief  of  offences  re- 
maining unpunifhed  altogether.  The  object 
of  the  Legillature  muji  have  been  to  guard 
againff  total  impunity,  or  inadequate  punifhment ; 
—which  would  not  occur,  where  th^  party  was 

liable 
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liable  in  Ireland,  to  the  penalties  of  his  of- 
fence. 

As  to  there  having  been  publications  in  dif- 
ferent places,  they  all  however  flowed  from  a 
Jifigle  a£l ;  the  once  writing,  and  once  fending 
forth  the  fcandal :— and  to  punifh  the  author 
in  London,  would  be,  by  acutenefs  and  tech- 
nical refinement,  to  infiicl  a  double  punifli- 
ment  for  a  fingle  crime  ;  and  fuppofe  two 
pubHc  Juftices  within  the  united  Realm,  in- 
ftead  of  one. 

The  writing  and  fending  are  the  fundamen- 
tal and  radical  oiFence ;  from  which,  and  not 
from  any  pretended  repetitions  of  it,  all  the 
confequences  have  arifen.  Therefore  Ireland 
having  been  the  fcene  of  this  offence,  is  em- 
phatically the  proper  fcene  for  profecution. 

In  a  word,  if  the  Prifoner  wrote  the  libel, 
iie  muft  have  done  fo  where  he  was.  If  this 
can  be  proved  againft  him,  he  may  be  punifh* 
ed  here.  If  it  cannot,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
his  publifhing  in  England.  Therefore,  he  is 
punifliable  in  Ireland ;  or  he  is  not  punifliable 
at  all. 

The  fixth  recital,  in  the  preamble  to  the 
third  fe£lion,  is  the  want  of  a  fufficient  provi- 
fion,  by  the  laws  (recognizing  their  dilHnft- 
nefs,)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  refpec- 
tively,  for  apprehending y^^rZ^  offenders;  and 
tranfmitting  them  to  tiut  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom, 
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Kingdom,  in  which  their  offences  were  coui- 
mitted. 

This  recital  fuggefts  to  me  the  following 
obfervations. 

I  ft.  That  no  law  is  reqiiifite  for  tranfmit- 
ing  an  offender,  to  the  iflind  in  which  his 
trefpafs  was  conjlruclively  committed  ;  when 
he  may  be  punifiied  in  that  illand  in  which 
it  was  adually  perpetrated.  And  this  A£l  need 
not  be  fo  conllrued,  is  to  fupply  what  was 
not  wanted. 

2dly.  That  the  words  **  such  offenders^*  arc 
reftridive  ;  and  mean  thofe  fugitives^  W'ho 
had  juft  been  fpecified  as  the  objects  of  the 
law.  The  words  may  be  alfo  properly  refer- 
red to  the  clafs  of  "  Felons  and  Malefactors ^^^  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  fame  preamble  ;  and  to 
which  I  do  not  conceive  petty  trefpallers  to 
belong. 

Indeed,  if  perfons  guilty  of  torts  or  mif- 
demeanors  be  malefadl^ors,  it  can  only  be  be- 
caufe  this  latter  word  is  no?nen  generalifftjnum. 
Put  if  fo,  it  includes  felons  :  and  the  laft  men- 
tioned term  muft  be  rejected  as  fuperfluous, 
by  thofe  who  would  extend  this  Adl  to  mifde- 
xneanors. 

On  the  contrary,  compatibly  with  my  con- 
ftruclion,  every  word  may  be  iignificant. 
Felons  and  other  malefa£lors  may  mean  per- 
fons having  committed  "^felonies,  aut  alia  enor- 
mia. 
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mia.  Malefactor  may,  for  aught  I  know,  or 
have  been  able  to  difcover,  have  a  precife  and 
technical  meaning  in  the  Scottifli  law.  Even 
if  it  have  not,  its  introduction  into  the  Act 
from  which  it  has  been  tranfcribed  into  the 
prefent  one,  might  be  neceffary  and  ufefuh 
That  was  an  act  of  regulation  between  Etig- 
land  and  Scotland  ;  and  there  may  be,  and 
I  believe  are  offences,  atrocious  and  capital  by 
the  Scottifh  law,  which  yet  are  not  felonies : 
if  indeed  the  term  felon  be  at  all  known  in 
that  code. 

But  3dly,  afuggeftion  ofgreater  weight  is  this; 
that  unlefs  we  extend  the  operation  of  the  Aft 
before  us  to  mifdemeanors,  the  recital  which 
i  have  juft  extracted  will  htfalfe.  For  it  ap- 
pears from  the  fixteenth  claufe  of  the  Englifli 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  that  perfons  charged  with 
capital  offences  had  been  theretofore  tranfmit- 
ted  from  Englaad  to  this  country  :  and  the 
previous  legality  of  fuch  a  practice,  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  may  be  thought  to  recognize. 
At  leafl  it  fanctions  a  continuance  of  the  ufage. 
Thus  before  the  exiflence  of  the  ftatute  which 
we  are  interpreting,  there  was  provifion  for 
the  trahfmifTal  of  capital  offenders. 

But  this  would  be  fo  far  from  rendering 
the  recital  falfe,  that  the  paragraph  would  be 
more  untrue,  if  it  ftated  the  law  to  have  pro. 
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\\dcd  in/ujzcieniiy,  where  in  fact  the  law  had 
not  provided  at  alL 

Then  were  the  antecedent  provifions  fuffi- 
cient  ?  for  if  not,  the  recital  before  us  will  be 
(atisfied  ;  though  we  fhould  not  extend  the 
A<ft  to  the  cafe  of  mifdeineanors. — I  conceive 
them  to  have  been  infufficient. 

For  I  ft.  until  the  recent  ftatute  paffed,  if 
the  Government  of  the  country  where  the  of- 
fender ivasy  might  tranfmit  him,  at  leaft  non 
conllat  that  the  Government  of  the  country 
where  he  luas  72oi,  could  fend  to  fetch  him. 
Thus  far  then  the  exifting  laws  were  infufH- 
cient.  The  preamble  truly  recites  the  infufE- 
ciency  ;  and  the  enacting  claufcs  proceed  to 
fupply  the  defeat. 

2dly.  The  pra(5lice  of  tranfmitting  capital 
oifenders,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  re- 
ciprocally to  each  other,*  was  a  ufage,  between 
thofe  diftincl  and  independent  countries,  lefs 
referable  to  their  municipal  codes,  than  to 
their  political  connexions,  and  the  comitas 
gentium,  or  Law  of  Nations. 

The  offender  was  tranfmitted,  not  under 
the  warrant  of  a  magiftrate,  but  of  a  rpini- 
fter  of  the  Executive,  viz.  the  Secretary ; 
and  this  warrant  was  executed,  not  by  a  peace 
oiEcer, — but  by  another  inferior  fervant  of 
the  State  5  viz.  a  King's  Meflenger. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acl,  In  per- 
mitting fuch  proceeding,  rather  tolerated  lo 
much  of  the  law  of  nations,  than  ftriclly  en- 
acted the  ufage,  as  a  branch  of  the  municipal 
code. 

Let  me  add,  that  flill  lefs  does  it  direclly,  or 
by  inevitable  conftruclion,  recognize  the  pre- 
vious legitimacy  of  fuch  a  practice. 

It  is  doubtful,  at  the  leafty  whether  it  does 
not  rather  confer  a  new,  than  acknowledge  a 
precedent  legal  authority.  Without  deciding 
on  their  previous  legality,  it  fanclions  a  few 
innocent  ufages,  by  way  of  exception  ; — whilft 
it  prohibits  the  continuance  of  fuch,  as  were 
dangerous  and  oppreffive. 

At  all  events,  that  juftly  celebrated  ftatutc 
does  not  empower  magiflrates  to  iffue,  nor 
peace  officers  to  execute,  warrants  for  appre- 
hending or  tranfmitting  capital  offenders.  It 
does  not  confer  on  any  perfon,  a  right  of 
demanding  fuch  a  procefs  ev:  de  bito  jujiitice. 
It  does  not  authorife  to  fend  for  the  culprit, 
from  the  place  where  he  is  not ;  but  only  to 
remove  him  from  the  place  in  which  he  is. 
Therefore,  though  we  fliould  reftrid  the 
operation  of  the  prefent  ftatute,  to  fuch  maJGra 
crimina,  ftill  the  recital  which  it  contains, 
might  be  ftridtly  true; — ^that  the  proviiions  of 
the  law  were  infuiScient  in  this  refped.  Nay, 
the   recital  might  be  true,  though  the  Irifli 
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Habeas  Corpus  Ad  contained  a  claiife,  paral- 
lel (mutatis  mutandis)  to  the  fixteenth  of  the 
Englifli :  which  however,  it  may  be  highly 
material  to  obferve,  is  not  the  cafe. 

Indeed,  that  previoufly  to  the  Acl  of  the 
31ft  Car.  II.  that  legal  power  did  not  exift, 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  felonies,  I  admit  the 
prefent  Act  to  give,  appears  from  reports  of 
equal  authority  with  any  which  have  been 
publifhed  iince:  I  mean  thofe  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke ;  and  advert  to  the  cafe  of  the  Lord 
Sanchar.  There,  Robert  Carliel  the  principal 
felon,  (and  he  was  a  murderer,)  having  ef- 
caped  to  Scotland,  my  Lord  Coke  exprefsly 
lays  it  down  that  "  it  was  impoflible,  by  le- 
gal procefs"  (of  the  Englifli  law,)  *^  to  ap- 
**  prehend  the  body  of  Carliel,  being  in  Scot- 
land." 

What  did  the  King  do  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  to  ufe  the  language  of 
this  moft  celebrated  of  our  Reporters,  "  he 
confulted,"  (as  was  right  for  the  Executive 
to  do,)  "  with  his  Judges ;"  and  from  their 
authoritative  opinion  he  found,  that  "  if  this 
**  fad  ftiould  be  left  to  the  ordinary  procecd- 
''  ing  of  the  law,  Carliel,  the  ajfajfin^  could  not 
"  be  taken." 

In  the  fecond  place  he  had,  with  the  beft 
intentions,  and  for  a  ufeful  purpofe,  recourfe 
to  the  exertion  of  one  of  thofe  extraordinary 
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prerogatives y  the  too  ftrained  and  frequent 
exercife  of  which,  (cruelly  taken  advantage 
of,  by  the  encroaching  Commons,)  tended 
to  bring  his  unfortunate  son  and  fucceffor  to 
the  block. 

He  iffued  his  royal  "  Proclamation  :"  and, 
to  refume  the  words  of  my  Lord  Coke,  the 
affaffin  "  was  taken;  not  "  by  any  common pow 
"^r; — but  by  means  of  his  Majefty's  royal 
*^  and  ahfolute  power  only." 

The  Britiih  ConRitution  was  as  yet  un- 
fettled.  The  Englifli  Government  had  not 
yet  learned,  what  the  Irifh  Nation,  I  hope, 
never  will  forget ; — what,  fo  long  as  it  is 
pronounced  from  the  Bench  of  Juftice,  need 
not  be  taught  amidft  the  clafh  of  arms  \ — that 
in  a  free  country,  the  ahfolute  power  of  an 
executive  is  unknown. 

The  cafe  which  I  have  been  citing,  is  in  the 
Reports;  Part  IX.  vol.  V.  pages  120  and 
121. 

The  feventh  and  lad  recital  of  the  preamble 
to  the  third  fection  is,  that  the  enadments 
which  there  follow,  are  for  remedy  of  the  mif- 
chiefs  precedently  enumerated.  Therefore 
(unlefs  thefe  enactments  be  cogently  exprefs,) 
to  no  cafe  which  does  not  come  within  the 
mifchief,  should  the  remedy,  (to  the  inva- 
fion  of  a  fubjed's  liberty,)  be  applied. 

H  Thus 
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Thus  what  I  have  been  urging  will  amount 
to  this :  that  the  enading  parts  of  the  fourth 
feclion  do  not,  necejfarily  ex  vi  terminorum, 
ox  probably  from  the  context,  apply  \o  the  cir- 
cumftances  before  us  ;  while  the  recitals  of 
that,  and  of  the  preceding  claufe,  inftead  of 
embracing,  will  exclude  the  Prifoner's  cafe. 

I  have  not  been  contending,  that  the  enad- 
ments  of  a  flatute  mutl  be  llriclly  commenfu* 
rate  with  its  preamble.  Qn  the  contrary 
they  may  be,  and  are  often,  more  extenfive. 
1  merely  hold,  that  where  thefe  latter  are  not 
expHcit,  we  may  refort  to  the  preamble  to 
explain  them.  Where  the  Legiflature  recites 
a  mifchief,  and  provides  a  remedy,  the  pre- 
fwnption  is,  that  a  cafe  not  within  the  evil,  is 
not  within  the  cure.  Stabitur  huic  praefump- 
tioni,  donee  probetur  in  contrarium  j — and 
io  rebut  it,  the  enacting  words  muft  be  ex- 
prefs.  Befides,  the  conftru^lion  which  I  am 
refilling  here,  would  not  fo  properly  extend 
the  enadments  beyond  the  preamble,  as  ren- 
der them  inco7igruous  and  inconfijlent  with  it* 
The  preamble  having  recited  the  mifchief  of 
impunity  arifing  frojn  efcape, — remedies  it, 
(fay  my  opponents,)  by  providing  for  a  cafe 
where  there  is  neither  impunity,  nor  efcape. 

And  perhaps  the  cafe  of  the  infamous  Ryn- 
wick  Williams,  cited  in  the  third  edition  of 
Leach,   and  alfo  in  Eall's  Crown  Law,  might 
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go  to  (hew  that  I  have  given  too  great  efficacy 
to  the  enacting  cliiufes  of  a  ftatute :  that 
thefe  are  liable  to  more  cohtroul  from  the 
preamble,  than  I  have  fuppofed  ; — and  that 
the  letter  of  a  ftatute  (however  plain,)  fhall 
hot  prevail  againft  its  fpirit  and  general  in- 
tent. 

The  determination  of  the  Irifli  Judges,  with 
regard  to  the  White  Boy  ad,  goes  alfo  to  efta« 
blifli  the  farne  fubordination  j  of  letter  to  fpi- 
rit ;   expreffion  to  intent. 

But  did  the  omidion,  to  infert  a  rdtital 
which  fhould  include  the  Prifoner's  cafe,  arife 
from  inadvertence,  or  precipitation  ? 

it  would  be  difrefpeclful  to  Parliament  to 
fuppofe,  that  they  could  hurry  over  an  Ad: 
of  fuch  importance  as  the  prefent,  abounding 
with  perplexing  and  flovenly  omillions. 

On  the  contrary  the  preamble  to  the  third 
fedion,  which  feems  accurately  drawn,  ftates 
the  cafe  of  an  efc2pe ;  and  nothing  more  .-—^be- 
ing in  this  refped  even  more  confined  than 
the  introdudion  to  the  firfl  claufe. 

Nor  if  to  meet  the  cafe  of  an  efcape^  the 
Legiflature  made  peculiarly  harih  and  rigo- 
rous provifions,  (trenching  on  the  ordinary 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubjed,;)  would 
it  do  any  thing  wholly  novel  and  unprece- 
dented.    At  leaft  it  would  attempt  nothing  fo 
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unufual,  as  a  conflrudion  embracing  the  pre- 
fent  €afe — muft  accomplifh. 

Accordingly  we  learn  from  Sir  William 
Blackftone,  (4th  Com.  298.)  that  "  fuch  as 
"  being  committed  for  felony,  have  broken 
"  prifon,  may  not  be  admitted  to  bail :  be- 
"  caufe  this  efcape  not  only  carries  with  it  a 
"  prefumption  of  their  guilt,  but  is  alfo  fu- 
*'  peradding  one  crime  to  another." 

The  fame  doctrine  may  be  found  in  2d 
Inftit.  1 88  J  and  Hale*3  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
102. 

Then  whether  is  it  more  likely, 

F/Vy?,  that  the  Legiflature  adverted  to  cafes 
of  an  aftual  and  de  facto  prefence  in  England, 
— the  commifllon  of  a  crime  there, — and  a 
real  or  prefumptive  efcape  from  thence  ?— and 
that  the  Ad  was  intended  to  nullify  this  re- 
moval,— and  by  fruftrating  its  effects,  to  pre- 
vent the  total  impunity  of  the  flying  offen- 
der ? 

Otfecondly^  that  they  had  in  contemplation- 
a  merely  conftriiclive  prefence  and  guilt  in 
England, — by  a  perfon  who  really  committed, 
and  was  refponfible  for,  the  offence  elfewhere  f 
— and  thus  that  their  objedl  was,  not  to 
guard  againft  a  defiance  of  the  law,  but  to  en- 
hance and  multiply  penalties  for  thQ/ame  of- 
fence^— until  the  vicliai,  with  more  reafon 
than  the  firit-born  offender,    might  exclaim 
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that  his  punifliQient  was  greater  than  he  could 
bear  ? 

To  return^ — it  may  not  further  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  the  marginal  abftracts  corref- 
pond  with  the  conltruction  which  I  am  giving 
to  this  (latute..  And  indeed  whether  I  argue 
from  thefe,  from  the  text,  or  from  the  title, — 
I  am  difpofed  to  pronounce,  that  Judge  John- 
fon's  cafe,  not  falling  within  the  mifchiefs 
which  are  recited,  cannot  come  within  the 
remedy  which  is  prefcribed. 

But  though,  until  he  be  found  guilty,  the 
innocence  of  every  man  is  prefumed,  yet  this 
x\£l  does  not  provide  the  party  accufed  with 
means  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  wit- 
neffes,  to  make  this  innocence  appear. 

Was  this  alfo  one  of  thofe  macula,  quas  incri- 
riafudit?  a  merely  carelefs,  giddy,  and  forget- 
ful omifHon  ?— No.  It  is  not  our  lot  to  be 
fubje£l:  to  a  Legiflature,  which  could  thus 
negligently  trifle  with  thofe  liberties  and 
rights,  in  afferting  which,  fo  much  valuable 
blood  has  been  often  ihed  1 — On  the  contrary, 
the  omiffion  to  fecure  to  perfons  (ituated  like 
Judge  Johnlbn,  the  means  of  a  fair  trial,  and 
a  full  defence,  rather  juftifies  m.y  concluilon, 
that  Parliament  did  not  mean  to  extend  their 
Ratute  to  his  cafe. 

Where  the  offence  was  really,  if  at  all  com- 
mitted, there  the  moil  material  vv^itneifes  are 
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likely  to  be  found  :  fo  that  in  the  cafe  of 
migration^  that  procefs  might  not  be  neceffary, 
which  this  Acl  omits  to  give.  Therefore  to 
cafes  of  migration  the  Acl  was  intended  to 
apply. 

But,  (to  recur  parenthetically  to  a  former 
topic,/  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  "  rejide*'  be  con- 
flrued  (quoad  mifdemeanors,)  to  mean  a  re(i- 
dcnce  enfuing  on  an  antecedent  removal, 
it  muft  in  capital  cafes,  alfo  fignify  the 
fame.  Admitted.  And  where  is  the  mifchief 
that  will  enfue?  If  the  felon  perpretrated  the 
ad  in  England,  and  thence  efcaped  to  Ireland, 
he  perhaps  might  go  unpuniihed,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  44th  of  the  King.  But  if  at  the 
time  of  the  offence  committed,  he  was  reii- 
dent  in  Ireland,  he  muft  have  perpetrated  it 
tbere ;  and  could  there  be  puniQied  for  it. 

And  even  though  his  offence  were  accef- 
forial  to  a  principal  crime  committed  in  Eng- 
land, ftill  he  ought  to  be  punilhed  in  Ireland; 
under  the  fpirit  of  the  ftatute  of  the  2d  and 
3d  of  Edward  VI.  ch.  24 ;  which  whilft  it 
altered  the  common  law,  attended  to  the  Con- 
llitution ;  and  directed  that  accefTorial  of- 
fences Ihould  be  tried  in  the  county  in  which 
they  were  committed. — A  fortiori,  ought  the 
offender  to  be  tried  here,  where  he  is  not 
charged  with  having  been  accelfory  to  a  crime 
perpetrated  in  the  neighbouring  ifland;  but 
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IS  accufed  of  a  fpecies  of  ofiFence  which  does 
not  admit  of  accomplices ;  and  where  if  cul- 
pable, he  mud  be  a  principal,  and  have  con- 
fummated  his  guilt  in  Ireland. 

But  again,  this  ftatute  does  not  provide 
the  means  of  giving  bail  in  Ireland.  Need  I 
prove  that  this  was  an  indifpenfibly  neceflary 
provifion  ?— -Could  an  Irifh  magiftrate,  with- 
out the  (pecial  authority  of  an  Ad  of  Parlia- 
ment, take  bail  in  a  matter  not  within  his 
jurifdidlion  ?  and  on  a  charge  w^hich  he  is  not 
bound  to  know  to  be  bailable,  by  the  Englifli 
or  the  Scottifli  law  ?  How,  or  to  what,  would 
fuch  a  recognizance  bind  the  party  ?  By  what 
afts,  or  what  omiflions,  could  he  forfeit  it  in 
this  country  ?  Of  what  Court  in  Ireland 
would  it  be  a  record  ?  How  could  EngUfli  or 
Irifh  green  wax,  or  Scotch  procefs  iflae,  to 
levy  the  amount  of  this  fhadowy  obligation, 
not  to  be  found  amongft  the  rolls  of  any 
Britifh  or  Irifh  court  ?— What  fliould  prevent 
the  pleading  nul  tiel  record,  to  any  attempted 
ellreat  of  fuch  a  recognizance  ? 

Where  the  arreft  is  under  the  warrant  of  a 
Britifli  magiftrate,  the  taking  bail  in  this 
country  by  an  Irifh  Judge,  would  be  a  de- 
lufive  and  nugatory  proceeding;  fubftantially 
equivalent  to  an  unqualified  difcharge. 

Indeed  this  part  of  the  cafe  appears  to  me 
to  be  fo  plain,  that  to  dwell  longer  on  it  might 
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iccvn  unneceflary,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have 
heard  it  confidently  argued  j  and  that  the 
opinion  which  I  have  formed  upon  the  point, 
feems  at  once  capable  of  being  incontrovertibly 
maintained,  and  to  be  nearly  conclufive  on 
the  true  conftruclion  of  this  ftatute. 
,  I  therefore  would  afk  what  is  a  Recog- 
nizance ? 

Blackftone  anfwers  that  "  it  is  an  obligation 
*'  cf  record',  which  a  nian  enters  into  before 
"  fome  court  of  record  \  or  magiilrate,  duly 
'-^authorized.**     (2d  Com.  341.) 

I  ihould  proceed  to  inquire  whether  an  obli- 
gation, entered  into  before  a  court  of  record 
m  one  country,  thereby  becomes  an  obligation 
of  i^ecord  in  another  ? 

.Firji^  if  It  do  not,  the  definition  which  we 
have  juft  extra£lcd  from  Blackftone,  will  not 
be  fatisfied.  A  pretended  recognizance,  en- 
tered into  before  an  Irifh  court,  will  not  be 
an  obligation  of  record  in  England.  In  other 
v/ords,  it  will  be  no  recognizance  there  at  all ; 
nor  binding  as  fuch,  on  the  fuppofed  cognizor. 
But  y^t^^/W/y,  if  a  recognizance  entered  into 
before  an  Irifli  (that  is  to  fay,  juridically,  a 
foreign)  court,  be  an  obligation  of  record  in 
England,  then  either  fuch  recognizance  is  of 
more  efficacy  than  the  judgment  of  an  Irifh 
court,  or  this  latter  will  alfo  create  an  obliga- 
tion pf  record  in  England. 

Then 
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Then  in  an  a£Hon  brought  in  England,  on 
a  foreign  judgment,  the  declaration  might 
conclude  prout  patet  per  recordum  :  the  de* 
fendant  might  plead  nut  tie!  record y  and  on 
fuch  a  judgment,  indebitatus  ajfumpfit  would 
not  He. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  cafe  of  Walker 
V.  Witter  (ift  Douglas,)  afcertains  that  prout 
patet  per  recordum  would  be  rejected  as  an 
improper  conclufion  ;  and  that  the  plea  of  nul 
tiel  record  would  be  equally  Improper.  For 
both  conclufion  and  plea  would  erroneoully 
imply,  that  a  foreign  judgment  was  a  record 
of  a  court  in  Weftminfter. 

And  the  cafe  of  Bowles  v.  Bradfliaw,  cited 
in  the  notes,  proves,  if  neceflary,  that  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Irifh  Exchequer  is  no  Englijh  re- 
cord ;  but  a  mere  fimple  contrail ;  on  which 
indebitatus  affumpfit  may  there  be  brought. 

Thus  the  words,  "  a  recognizance  entered 
"  into  before  a  court  of  record," — mean  en- 
tered into  before  a  court  of  record,  in  the  coun- 
try in  ivhich  it  binds:  and  otherwife  it  is  no  re- 
cognizance. 

"  A  recognizance,"  fays  Blackftone,  "  is  an 
*'  obligation  of  record." 

It  muft  be  fo :  for  the  King  can  only  take 
by  matter  of  record. 

In  England  he  takes  by  matter  of  record 
there :  in  Ireland  by  matter  of  record  in 
this  latter  co.untry. 

I  -  *'  A  recog- 
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^^  A  r^ognizance,"  continues  Blackftonc, 
*A  is  not  witnelfed  by  the  party's  feal."  (ad 
Com.  341.) 

And  why  ?  Becaufe  it  derives  its  authen- 
ticity from  a  higher  fource. 

"  It  is  witneffed  only  by  the  record  of  thcf 
«^  court/*  (Ibjd.) 

In  oih^T  words,  patet  pqr  record  una  :— and 
(as  Lord  Mansfield  expreffes  himfelf,  in  the 
cafe  of  Walker  v.  Witter,)  ''  implicit  faith  is 
''  given  to  fuch  record/' 

But  his  Lordfhip  adds,  that  "  the  record  of 
*l  a  foreign  court  is  clearly  not  that  fort  of 
"  record,  to  which  implicit  faith  is  given  by 
*•  the  courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall;"  fubjoining 
that  "  the  difficulty  had  arifen,  from  not 
**  fixing  accurately  cc^/jtf/  a  court  of  record  isy  in 
"  the  eye  of  the  law.  That  defcription  is  con- 
"  fined  properly,  to  certain  courts  in  England* 
V  Foreign  courts  have  not  that  privilege/* 

Be  it  remembered — is  a  common  initial  m- 
jun<5tion  of  records.  But  lex  neminem  cogit 
ad;  i^Bpoflibilia  ;  and  it  would  be  impradicable 
to  remember  what  never  had  been  known. 

Yet  thofe  who  contend  that  a  man  may 
COiiimit  a  crime  in  a  country  which  he  has 
never  feen ;  may  fly  from  thence  to  another, 
where  he  lias  refided  from  his  birth ;  and 
when  overtaken,  be  brought  hack  to  that 
which  he- never  quitted  ^ — thofe  I  muft  admit 
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to  be  confident  with  themfelves,  when  they 
hold  that  his  recognizance  may  be  a  record  of 
a  court,  in  which  it  never  was  acknowledged 
or  enrolled. 

But  *'  a  recognizance  is  an  obligation  of 
*'  record^  either  entered  into  before  fomc  coort 
^'  of  record,  (being  there  taken  by  its  ofBccr,-) 
''  or  before  a  magiftrate,  duly  authorized^-^ztiA 
"  certified  to  the  court."    (2d  Bi.  Com.  341.} 

But  if  the  court  of  record  intended,  be  art 
Englifh  court,  can  we  fuppofe  that,  by  the 
word  "  magiftrate,"  a  furergn  magiftrate  is 
meant  ? 

An  Irifli  juftice  of  the  peace  is  no  magiffrate 
in  England.  He  cannot,  without  tranfgrefling 
the  law,  prefume  to  exercife  ihe're^  the  moift 
infignificant  magifterial  fun<ftion?. 

Will  a  recognizance,  oftenfibly  entered  intd 
before  him  who  is  no  magrftrate,  fatisfy  the 
definition  of  an  obligation  of  record,  entered 
into  before  one  who  is  a  magiftrate  ? 

Shall  he,  who  dare  not  attempt  the  loweft, 
accomplifh  one  of  the  higheft  acts  of  magif- 
tracy  ?  or  (hall  a  perfon  before  bim, — thit  is  to 
fay  coram  non  Judice^-^  bind  himfelf  cf  recor^^ 
and  be  eftopped  for  ever,  from  contradi^Sng 
or  evkding  the  obligation  ? 

Shall  the  Englifii  authority,  whith  fti'ch  i 
man  could  not  exercife  in  England,  ftow  to 
him  from  the  circumft^nce  of  hft  being ^r^  c^ 
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England P-^Or  ihall  an  a£l,  perfcrnied  before 
an  pbfcure  Irifli  juftice  of  the  peace,  be  of  re- 
cord in  England,  when  it  would  not  be  fo, 
however  folemnly  executed  before  any  of  the 
King's  fuperior  courts  in  Ireland  ? 

I  fay  would  not  be  fo.  For  I  hold  that  the 
independence  of  the  King's  fuperior  courrs  in 
.Ireland,  acquired  in  1782,  has  not  been  theo- 
retically  forfeited  by  the  Union; — and  that 
the  King's  Bench  in  this  country  is  not  mini- 
flerial,  or  fubordinate.  to  that  of  England. 

I  do  not  deny,  that  if  di^/y  authorized^  an 
Irirti  magiflrate  may  take  arid  tranfinit  a  recog- 
nizance to  England  j  fo  that  it  Ihall  become 
2n  obligation  of  record  in  that  country.  I 
merely  infift,  that  towards  warranting  any 
fuch  proceeding,  an  authority  by  ftatute  muft 
be  given;— and  that  n?me  fuch  is  conferred  by 
the  flatute  now  before  us. 

Nor  does  this  feem  to  haVe  been  an  overfight 
on  the  part  of  the  Legiflaturc.  They  omitted  to 
give  this  authority  by  the  third  and  fourth  fec- 
tions,  bccaufe  it  was  not  wanted:  thofe  claufes 
being  confined  to  unbailable  offences ;  and  to 
cafes  of  efcape. 

.    Where  they  chofe  to  confer  fuch  power,  they 
^^jjjyc  exprefsly  done  fo.     I  mean  by  the  firft  fec- 
tibn  of  this  flatute ;  where  it  is  fpecially  provided 
*^at  the  endorfing  juftice  lliall  take  bail ;  and  de- 
liver the  recognizance  to  the  conftable  j — who  is 
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required  to  receive^  and  tranfmit  the  rame,  to  the 
cjprk  of  the  crown  of  the  place  whei-e  the  offen- 
der is  to  appear :  arid  it  is  farther  (and  not  fupcr- 
flaoufly)  enafted,  -that  fuch  recognizance  (liall  be 
good,  and  eife^lual  in  law. 

Thus  the  Legillature  has  evinced,  by  the  pro- 
vilions  of  this  fird  fe<^ion,  what  Law  and  Rcafon 
had  both  fhewn  before,— namely,  that  without 
the  interpofition  of  Parliament,  he  who  has  no 
jurifdi^lion  over  the  offence,  cannot  bail  the  offen- 
der: that  he  who  cannot  commit  another  to  pri- 
fon,  is  equally  incompetent  to  deliver  him  to  the 
cuflody  of  fureties  :  but  that  an  enabling  (latute 
is  indifpcnfably  neceffary,  towards  enabling  him 
to  take,  or  to  tranfmit  a  recognizance ;  and  to- 
wards requiring  thofe  to  whom  it  is  tranfmi'tted, 
to  receive  it. 

The  Legillature,  I  fay,  appears  to  have  decided 
the  queflion,  in  providing,  by  the  firfl:  fediouj 
that  where  offences  are  bailable,  the  endorfing  or 
other  magiffrate  may  take  bail:  a  provifion  which 
would  be  fupcrfiuous,  if  without  it  the  accufcd 
were  entitled  to  give  bail  before  him. 

But  the  provifion  of  this  firfl:  feOion  does  more 
than  afcertain  the  incompetence  of  the  magiflrate, 
(unlefs  under  the  authority  of  its  ena<5}ments,) 
to  take  bail. — It  fhews  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  privileges  of  the  fubje^l. 

If  then,  towards  enabling  an  Irifli  cour^  or 
Bi^iftrate  to  take  bail,  in  a  cafe  of  mifdemeanor, 
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circumflanccd  like  the  prefent,  it  were  neccffary 
that  the  A£i  fhould  contain  a  claufe,  empowering 
(o  to  do,— can  we  afcribe  to  inadvertence,  that  no 
fuch  clHufe  is  to  be  found  ? 

I  have  heard  this  hinted  ; — and  that  it  is  pro* 
pofed  to  have  the  yV6l  amended  in  this  refpect. — 
That  would  indeed  be  a  ferious  ameudmentj 
whofe  operation  was  to  remove — not  a  partial 
and  temporary  furpendon  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
A61 ;  but  rather  its  total  and  abfolute  repeal. 

The  hint  has  been  attributed,  with  I  know 
not  what  fotindation,  to  a  high  and  refpe^flable 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  who  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  momentous  difcuflion  to  the 
prefcut  time,  though  the  profccution  be  avowedly 
a  ftare  one,  has  not  once  favoured  us  with  his  aid 
or  prefence  ; — fo  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  mooting  with  him  the  fubjt£l  of  this  alleged 
infinuatiofl. 

Indeed  his  abfence  was  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ttd^  becaufe  the  deliciicy  of  Mr.  Sohcitor  Gene- 
fal's  fituation, — faid  himfelf  to  be  (what  he  muft 
allow  me  to  exprefs  my  forrow  that  he  ever 
fliQuld  be,)  an  objfe£!r  of  aggreffion  in  the  prcfent 
libels— has  neceffarily  deprived  us  of  his  truly  va:- 
ItlaUe  counfel. 

it  is  not  alleged  that  the  Attt^re^y  General  is 
indifpofed.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  he  has  been 
occupied  1^.  bufincfs  of  greater  importance  tlian 
this  befereustj^^nor  affertfed  that  he  hasg^veti  up 
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Z  queftion,  argued  with  fo  much  ability  and  can- 
dtput  by  the  Prime  Serjeant : — and  Hill  kfs  can  it 
be  <;ontended,  that — «awai«  of  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  Bench,— he  has  come  forward  to 
remove  my  difficuhies,  and  bring,  me  over  to  his 
fide. 

But  why  he  has  been  away,  I  am.  perfuaded 
the  Attorney  General  could  himfelf  mod  fatisfac- 
torily  explain  ; — and  could  reconcile  liis  abfence 
with  a  flrict  and  honourable  obfervance  of  the 
duties  of  his  flation  ;-^a  becoming  ^d  merited 
refpedt  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  —  and  decent 
reverence  of  conlldcration  for  a  queflion,  deciding 
on  the  liberty  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  landj 
and  involving  the  firil  principles  of  that  free  Con- 
ftitution,  which  his  Royal  Matter's  coronation 
oatb  h?^  pledged  him  to  maintain. 

Gf  all  this  I  am  aware;  and  think  it  likely  that 
^nothing  but  my  own  mifapprehenfion  could  pre- 
vecL  me  from  perceiving,  widiout  the  help  of  ex- 
pJajiation,  a  confittency  wdiich  may  to  others  be 
apparent, — between  the  conduct  which  in  this 
inftancc  he  has  purfued,  and  the  correct  princi- 
pies,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  acting  on. 

Meantime  while  performing  a  duty,  which  I ^ 
owe  to  the  importance  of  the  queftion,  and  the 
dignity  erf"  the  Court,  by  (I  truft,  not  indecorouQy, 
or  offenfively,  though  with  freedom,)  i  atiimad-; 
verting  on  a  feeming  omiffion  on  the  part  of 
Mr*  Attoriiey  General,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  de- 
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knowledge  of  that  Gentleman,  fo,  in  doubting 
whether  on  ihis  occafion,  he  has  been  critically 
correct,  I  mean  no  difparagement  of  his  general 
character  or  conduct.  Therefore  in  juflice  to 
himfelf  and  me,  I  confidently  expect  that  he  will 
not  be  offended. 

Nor  will  I  fear  that  any  thing  which  I  may 
have  urged  to  day,  can  be  mifreprefented,  or  re- 
membered  to  my  injury,  by  others,  I  (hall  have 
rouzed  no  treacherous  enemy  into  action: -and 
even  if  I  fhould, — yet  knowing  how  free  the 
country  is,  in  which  I  live,  I  cannot  fuppofe  that 
his  hoflile  activity  would  be  fuccefsful.  The  free 
doctrines  which  I  have  maintained,  I  fliould  be 
forry  to  look  on  as  too  bold  ; — and  ftill  forrier  to 
confider  as  in  any  degree  obfolete.  Therefore  in 
promulging  them,  I  cannot  rifk  incurring  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  thofe  conftitutional  Minds,  which  have 
the  guidance  of  the  State.  Nor  defcending  from 
the  Governipent  and  Magnates,  to  lower  circles, 
could  the  oflenfibie  enemies  of  flander  draw  the 
fword  in  filence  ;  and,  odia  in  longum  jacientes, 
wait  with  virulent,  relentlefs,  and  lingering  impati- 
ence, an  opportunity  for  dark,  calumnious,  and 
irrefiftible    revenge. 

I  know  all  this.  But  though  the  reverfe  were 
true,  God  forbid  that  this  fiiould  deter  me  from 
a  firm  performance  of  my  duty !  or  that  I,  em- 
phiitically  a  Tervant  of  the  Conftitution,  fliould 
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betray  my  truft,  in  order  to  fcreen  myfelf  from 
danger ! 

Though,  inftead  of  living  under  the  free  Gonfti- 
tntion  of  this  realm,  and  the  mild  adminiflration 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  we  were  cafl  upon  worfe 
governp.icnts,  and  more  llavifli  times, — yet  God 
forbid  that  an  Interpreter  of  the  law  iliould 
thereby  be  induced  to  treat  the  prefent  like  a 
fide  bar  motion  !  or  that  applying  ordinary  means 
to  extraordinary  occafions,  he  fliouid  freeze  the 
energies  of  his  mind  in  thofc  cold  obfervances 
and  common  forms,  on  v/hofe  fettering  power, 
Opprellion  too  frequently,  and  too  fuccefsfully 
relies. 

God  forbid  that  in  a  crifis  like  the  prefent, 
though  Death,  or  even  Difhonour  were  to  enfue, 
I  fhould  withhold  my  humble,  yet  (Irong  (though 
fallible)  opinion,  that  the  con{tru£lion  againfl 
which  I  am  contending,  could  not  prevail,  with- 
out endangering  the  liberties  of  my  country. 

I  have  wandered  from  my  fubje^l:;  but  am  not 
alharaed  of  the  dierelfion. 

To  return,— I  never  can  affent  to  an  hypo- 
thefis,  (afcribed,  perhaps  falfely,  to  a  law  ofHcer 
of  tha  Crown,)  which  \vould  cafl  an  unmerited 
imputation  on  our  Legiflature :  which  might 
feem  to  bring  a  charge  againfl:  them,  of  forging 
chains  for  an  empire,  through  mere  hurry  and 
inadvertence  ;  and  then  tardily  repairing  the  m.if- 
chief  they  had  done,— when  one  of  the  King's 
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Judges  had  become  the  victim  of  their  precipita- 
tion. 

On  the  contrary  I  am  boimd,  by  my  reverence 
for  Parliament,  to  refcue  them  from  charges 
which  are  deflitute  of  foundation  ;  and  of  which 
I  fhall  always  deny  the  truth  : — fmce  if  true, 
they  might  give  birth  to  a  train  of  zealot  rights 
and  duties,  fo  fierce  and  monftrous,  that  I,  for 
ray  part,  could  not  contemplate  them  without 
horror. 

Nor  would  any  future  amendment,  fuch  as  may 
have  been  fuggefted,  difparage  Parliament,  or 
refute  the  conflruftion  for  which  I  argue.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  Legillature  makes  due 
provifion  for  giving  bail,  1  fhall  fuppofe  them  to 
intend,  for  the  iiril  time,  to  include  bailable  of- 
fences :  and  when  they  fpecificatly  include  mifde- 
meanors  unattended  with  efcape,  I  fhall  hold  it 
right  and  conflitutional  fo  to  do ;  and  that  I  have 
been  erroneous  in  deriving  any  ill  efFe£ls  from  fuch 
mchifion. 

Or  if  the  future  (latute  were  declaratory  in  its 
nature,  1  fliould  offer  my  arguments,  my  motives, 
my  lefpe^t,  and  my  faiiibility,  as  my  atonement. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  what  flrangc  inconfif- 
tency  might  wc  tax  the  Legiflature,  in  fuppofing 
them  regardful  of  the  conflitutional  rights  of  one 
fubjecl,  who  v^'as  to  be  put  to  no  greater  incon- 
venience, than  that  of  being  brought  from  one 
county  to  the  nex:,— and  utterly  negligent,  at 
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the  fame  time,  of  the  privileges  of  another, 
who  after  having  been  conducted  as  a  prifoner, 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  was 
then  to  be  hurried  beyond  fea,  to  a  didant 
country,  a  ftrange  tribunal,  and  a  foreign 
code  ? 

But  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  bail  may  be 
given  in  England. — That  is  to  fay,  after  drag- 
ging a  petty  offender,  from  the  remotelt  cor- 
ner of  this  country,  acrofs  the  Channel, — he 
is  there  permitted  to  folicit  ftrangers  to  be 
refponfible  for  bimy  of  whofe  chara<Ster  they 
know  nothing. 

It  was  not  amongft  llrangers, — but  in  the 
narrow  and  familiar  circle  of  his  connexions 
and  acquaintance,  that  the  great  Alfred,  the 
illuftrious  founder  of  our  law,  expected  a  fub- 
]cd.  to  find  fureties  for  his  being  amenable  to 
juftice. 

In  the  comparatively  unimportant  cafe,  of  a 
propofed  removal  from  one  county  to  ano- 
ther, we  find  Parliament  fcrupuloufly  atten- 
tive to  the  principle  of  law,  that  if  bail  can  be 
had,  it  fliall  be  taken  on  the  very  /pot  where 
the  arreft  is  made ;  without  obliging  the  ac- 
cufed  to  fet  his  foot  within  a  gaol, — or  even 
to  go  to  an  adjoining  county,  in  which  the 
ofience  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

Can  we  imagine  that — in  the  incomparably 
more  momentous  cafe,  of  a  propofed  removal 
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beyond  fea,  from  one  iiland  to  another. — the 
fame  Leo^iflature  Ihould  at  once  lofe  fio-ht  of 
the  privileges  of  a  fubject,  charged  with  a 
bailable  offence  ? 

Why  then,  in  this  larter  cilc,  docs  tl;s 
flatute  give  no  authority  for  taking  bail  upon 
the  fpot, — and  without  lemoviu;;  tiie  pany 
accufed  ? 

I  (hoiild  anfwer,  becaufe  in  this  part  of  the 
A6f,  Parliament  had  not  bailable  offences  in 
contemplation  ;— and  therefore  fuch  a  provi- 
fion  would  have  been  fuperfluous  and  imper- 
tinent. 

I  am  aware  how  much  ''  abfurdiry*'  has 
been  afcribed  to  the  opinion,  which  exempts 
bailable  offences  from  the  operation  of  this 
fedion.  I  know  that  it  has,  with  rcfpe(fiful 
irony,  been  propofed  to  help  the  Boeotian  in- 
tellect of  the  Irifri  Bench,  by  a  fubfldiary 
claufe,  enabling  our  Judges  to  underftand 
plain  Engiifh  ;  and  enafling  that  the  whole 
comprifes  all  the  ports.  I  know  too  that  it 
has  been  exultingly  inquired,  how  Parliament 
could  have  conveyed,  more  explicitly  than  has 
been  done,  its  intention  of  enibracing  cafes  of 
mifdemeanor  r  The  pride  of  this  triumphant 
queltion,  a  fimple  anfwer  vt'iii  put  dowm  ;  viz. 
that  by  introducing  this  very  word  mifde- 
meanor^  the  Legiflature  would  have  been  more 
explicit  j   and  have  done  away  all  doubt. 
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Meantime  agreeably  to  a  conftruclion,  by 
which  in  defiance  of  flippant  ridicule,  1  abide, 
we  may  obferve  that  the  preamble  to  ihtfrj} 
claufe,  which  extends  to  mifdemeanors,  adopts 
an  expreilion,  viz.  "  offenccs^^  properly  enough 
applicable  to  inferior  tranfgreilions  :  —  while 
that  of  the  third  fcclion  treats  of  felons  and 
malefactors ;  and  that  of  ihc  fourth  of  perfons 
guilty,  not  of  offences,  but  of  crimes :  thus 
fuggefting,  that  Criminal  and  Malefactor  are 
fynonymes. 

Therefore  what  is  to  be  done  ? — For  ^r/'^,  a 
man  arrefled  for  a  bailable  offence,  muff  not 
be  exiled  from  his  country,  and  call  into  a 
foreign  prifon  ;  under  an  Acl  which  does  not 
order  a  committal  without  bail ; — and  in  con« 
travention  of  the  letter  and  fpirit  of  the  Ha- 
beas corpus  law  ;  which  has  been  juftly  deemed 
a  modern  and  fupplemental  Magna  Charta. 

But  fecondly^  bail  cannot  be  taken  here. 
Therefore  the  Conftitution  muft  be  violated  ; 
or  the  prifoner  muft  be  difcharged. 

But,  fay  the  Counfel  for  the  Crown,  the 
proper  time  for  bailing,  is  when  the  party 
fhall  have  appeared  and  pleaded. 

Here  again  the  Habeas  corpus  a6l  is  repealed 
by  implication  :  and  this,  not  by  the  makers, 
but  by  the  interpreters  of  the  law.  It  is  re- 
pealed, not  by  the  legiflative,  but  by  the  judi- 
cial power, 
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A  party  arreted  here,-  fues  out  his  Habeas 
corpus. — The  return  fhews  him  to  ftand 
charged  with  a  merely  bailable  offence  ;  and 
tlie  Ad,  under  which  the  writ  was  ifiued, 
directs  that  bail  fhall  be  received. — But  Coun- 
fel  for  the  Crown  produce  the  44th  of  the 
King  ;  and  fay,  "  you  cannot  be  difcharged 
"  on  bail  herey  where  you  have  been  appre- 
"  bended.  You  mull  go  to  England  in  clofe 
"  cuftody ;  there  to  appear  and  plead  ;  and 
"  /^^(y,  (but  very  improbably ^^  be  bailed.*' 

Let  him  who  can,  reconcile  this  doclrine 
with  what  Judge  Blackilone  has  laid  down, 
4th  Com.  297;  that  not  only  to  refufe,  but 
to  '•  DELAY  to  bail  any  perfon  bailable,  is  an 
*'  offence  againft  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl;  — 

*''  Jirfiy  by  the  common  law  '.—fecondly^  by 
*'  the  ftatute  of  Weflminfter ;  and  thirdly^  by 
'*  the  Habeas  corpus  a£l." 

Again,  this  being  a  penal  Acl,  flaould  re- 
ceive a  ftri£l  conftruclion  :  an  expofition  in 
advancement,  not  reftraint  of  the  perfonal 
liberty  of  the  fubjecl. 

The  diftincHon  between  penal  and  remedial 
ftatutes,  is  not  fo  obvious  as  might  at  firft  ap- 
pear. On  the  contrary,  the  fame  Ac):  often 
partakes  of  both  defcriptions  ;  and  to  different 
parts  of  it,  different  rules  of  conflrudlion  will 
apply. 

It 
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It  is  faid  that  this  Act  merely  renders  per- 
foDs  amenable  to  juftice. 

But  we  have  feen,  that  the  conftruclion 
which  I  am  reiifting  would  do  more.  It  mi^ht 
turn  innocence  to  guilt ;  and  punifh,  by  rc- 
trofpectlon,  the  criminality  which  it  thir? 
created. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  a  hardihip,  to  render 
perfons  amenable  more  than  once,  for  fub- 
ftantiaiiy  one  offence  ; — and  amenable  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  that  particular  tribunal,  which 
the  profecutcr  fhali  vexatioufly  think  proper 
to  fele ct. 

1  hirdly,  even  fuppofing  the  end  to  be  re- 
medial, yet  if  the  means  be  penal,  which  the 
flatute  has  devifed  for  its  attainment,  the 
claufes  which  ena£l  thefc  means,  ihould  receive 
a  Uriel  conftruction. 

The  expence,  and  irkfomenefs,  and  danger, 
and  difgrace,  of  a  long  imprifonment,  and  ig- 
nominious removal  to  a  foreign  country, — to- 
gether wirh  the  difficulties,  and  aggravated 
cofts  attending  the  party's  defence  of  himfelf 
there, — are  not  thefe,  I  would  alk  my  Bre- 
thren, fo  m.ay  penalties  ? 

And  if  we  extend  the  third  and  fourth  fec- 
tions  to  the  cafe  of  trivial  mifdemeanors,  may 
not  thefe  amercements  inflict  upon  a  perfon 
ultimately  acquitted,  a  more  tedious  imprifon- 
ment,  and  heavier  fine,  than  couid  have  en- 

fued 


fued  upon  conviction,  if  he  had  been  tried  at 
home  r  io  as  to  leave  the  abfolved  wretch  no- 
thing better  to  communicate,  to  an  anxious 
and  afflicted  family  left  behind,  than  was 
written  by  the  gallant  Francis,  after  the 
ruinous  defeat  at  Pavia,— ^orj  Hjonneur^  tout  eji 
■perdu. 

Shall  vit  conftrue  thefe  claufes  liberally^  (or 
perhaps  I  fhould  {Tiy  illiberally^)  in  order  that 
liich  effects  may  be  let  in  ?  Or  can  we  fuppofe 
that  Parliament  intended  to  enact,  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fo  obvioufly  calculated  to 
produce  them  ? 

It  is  true  that  "  ignorantia  Juris,  quod 
"  qui/que  ienetur  fcire,  neminem  excufat." — 
But  the  code  muft  be  jus,  quod  teneor  fcirey  or 
my  unwitting  tranfgreflion  of  it  is  excufable. 

Now,  what  is  the  code  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  be  acquainted  ?  That  of  the  country 
which  I  inhabit. — I  am  bound  to  know,  and 
to  obferve,  the  laws  which  afford  me  protec- 
tion ;  and  to  which,  in  return  for  that  pro- 
tection, I  owe  obedience. 

If  I  vifit  Scotland, — while  I  am  a  fojourner 
there,  1  (hall  be  prefumed  to  know,  and  muft 
at  my  peril  difobey,  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try,— to  w^hich  in  my  turn  I  can  enforce 
obedience,  from  thofe  who  would  tranfgrefs 
them,  to  my  injury  or  difad vantage. 

But 
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But  obferve  the  confequence  of  maintaining, 
that  by  an  act  done  in  Ireland,  where  I  am 
refident,  and  from  which  I  do  not  ftir,  I  yet 
may  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  Scottiih  law. 

I  write,  and  fend  fome  letters  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland  ;  the  contents  of  which  are  neither 
libellous  nor  feditious,  according  to  tHe  law, 
or  adjudged  cafes  in  Ireland. —  The  act  which 
I  do,  is  a  publication  of  thofe  wricinj,s:  but 
(as  they  are  not  criminal,)  it  is  an  innocent 
acl,  under  the  only  law,  which  whilft  I  con- 
tinue in  Ireland,  I  am  bound  to  know. 

But  fuppofe  their  import  to  be  defamatory 
and  feditious,  by  the  Scottifh  law  : — a  code 
of  which  I  am  ignorant  ;  and  which  hitherto 
I  have  not  thought  it  effential  to  the  fecurity 
of  my  Hfe  or  liberty,  to  know. 

What  then  will  follow,  from  the  conftruc- 
tion  againft  which  I  am  contending  ?  The  mo- 
ment the  letters  are  received  in  that  country, 
they  are  there  pubhjhed  by  my  procurement. 
A  Scotch  magifbrate  iffues  his  warrant  ;  which 
an  Irifli  juftice  complaifantly  endorfes,  and 
executes  againft  me.  I  am  hurried  over,  in 
unbailable  cuflody^  to  Scotland  :  to  be  cer- 
tainly convicled  by  a  majority  of  jurors ;  and 
to  be  tranfported  for  an  act,  which  was  an  in- 
nocent one,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
it  was  done* 

This  privilege  of  being  tranfported  for  a 
mifdemeanor,  formed  no  item  in  the  lift  of 
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advantages,  which  we  were  promifed  by  the 
Union. 

That  Conftitution  would  hold  wickedly  in- 
congruous dodrines,  which  Ihould  fay,  '^  you 
'*  fhall  be  punifhed  for  tranfgrefling  a  law 
"  wiiich  you  are  not  bound  to  know ;  and 
"  within  the  flickering  influence  of  which 
"  you  do  not  live," 

It  would  be  like  holding,  that  a  blind  man 
fhould  not  be  prefumed  to  know  that  he  was 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  but  if  he  fell  and 
periihed,  muft  be  coniidered  as  felo  de  fe : 
or  might  be  compared  to  refufing  him  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  becaufe  he  could  not  read, 

Counfel  for  the  Crown  indiredly  admit 
the  unreafonablenefs  and  injuftice  of  fuch  a 
doctrine. 

For  the  argument  which  they  ufe,  to  re- 
concile  the  omlifion  (in  the  44th  of  the  King,) 
to  provide  for  the  party's  giving  bail  where 
he  is  arrefted, — is  the  ignorance  imputed  to 
the  magiftrates  of  that  diftricl,  of  the  code 
which  the  culprit  is  charged  to  have  tranfgref- 
fed. 

But  why  is  this  ignorance  imputed  to 
them  ?— -Becaufe  it  is  not  the  code  under 
which  they  live  ;  or  confequently,  with  which 
they  are  bound  to  be  acquainted. — Then 
whence  comes  the  enlightening  beam,  which 
while  it  is  denied  to  the  magiftrate,  illuminates 
the  mind  of  the  fuppofed  offender  ? 
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Shall  ignorance  of  the  law  of  England,  pre- 
clude the  Irifh  magiftrate  from  taking  bail,  for 
what  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  mifdemea- 
nor  ? — And  fliall  not  the  fame  ignorance  pro- 
ted  the  Irifli  fubje<^ — from  being  committed 
to  cuftody,  and  dragged  out  of  his  country, 
on  a  charge  of  having  broken  laws,  with 
which  he  muft  be  prefumed  to  be  equally  un- 
acquainted? 

To  return, — while  I  remain  beyond  the 
ScottiDi  territory,  I  am  not  bound  to  know 
its  law  :  and  the  prefumpiion  fliould  be  that  I 
am  unacquainted  with  it.  Therefore  to  hold 
me  refponfible  to  its  provifions,  is  to  make  mc 
a  wretched  and  an  abjecl  flave  :  for  mi/era  eft 
fervitus^  ubijus  eft  vagum  aut  incognitum. 

Neither  would  the  exemptions  for  which  I 
am  contending,  expofe  Scotland  to  being  in- 
undated with  libels  of  Irifh  fabric. — For  though 
the  innocent  offender  efcape,  the  offence  will  not 
remain  unpuniflied  :  nor  may  it  perhaps  be 
here  immaterial  to  remark,  that  the  recital 
contained  in  the  ftatute,  is  not  that  the  offen- 
der^ but  the  offence  efcapes  unpuniflied. 

He  who  publiflies  in  Scotland,  knowingly 
tran.'greffes  a  law%  with  which  he  is  bound  to 
be  acquainted,  Therefore,  conliftently  with 
legal  principles,  and  with  moral  juftice,  there 
may  be  infiicled  on  him^  a  puniftiment  which 
will  vindicate  the  law, — deter  others  from  a 
repetition  of  the  like  offence, — and  prevent 

a  mifchief, 
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a  mifchief,  which  by  the  way  is  little  likely 
to  occur; —and  which  though  it  were,  it 
might  be  better  to  endure,  than  deprive  mil- 
lions of  the  King's  fubjeds  of  their  liberties, 
and  Conftitution. 

If  the  paper  which  was  compofed  in  Ireland, 
were  allowable  by  its  laws,  who  could  lament 
that  this  innocent  and  inadvertent  tranfgref- 
fion  of  a  foreign  code,  fhould  remain  un- 
punifhed  ? 

If  on  the  other  hand^  in  writing  it,  the 
compofer  tranfgrefTed  the  law  of  Ireland,  he 
is  there  anfwerable,  as  a  freeman  fhould  be, 
jiirifibi  cogn'ito  : — and  the  effect  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  which  1  am  reliiling,  is  not  to  obviate  an 
impunity  which  need  not  occur  ;  but  to  try 
and  punifh  a  man  by  a  law,  under  which  he 
does  not  live. 

Thougn  thefe  iflands  be  legiflatively  united, 
they  are  juridica  ly  diftinct. 

Their  ftatute  law  differs  in  many  refpecls : 
fome  diflimilarity  is,  for  example,  to  be  found 
in  their  criminal  code;  and  efp' cially  in  that 
branch  of  it,  which  relates  to  mifdemeanors. 

But  what  fay  thofe,  who  maintain  a  con- 
ftruclion,  different  from  mine? 

They  muft  fay  this. 

**  What  we  call  a  libel,  you  wrote  and  pub- 

"  lifhed,  (^it  is   true,)  in  Ireland.     But  by  the 

*'  fame  a£f,  fome  copies  found  their  way  into 

^'  England  and  Scotland.     So  far  as  you  have 

"  been 
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^^  been  concerned,  no  doubt  the  publication  was 
"  but  a  iingle  acl.  But  look  at  it  in  this  mul- 
^'  tiplying  mirror,  which  we  have  manufaclu- 
'*  red  out  of  the  44th  of  the  King,  and  you 
"  will  find  it  reflected  into  three  offences  ;  li- 
"  able  to  three  puniO^ments  ,  and 

*'  Our  great  revenge  has  ftoraach  for  them  all. 

?'  Thus  you  are   at  leafl  three  times  as  guil- 
^'  ty,   as  you  could    have   been    before    the 
"  Union. 

"  You  cannot  indeed,  in  the  cafe  of  a  capi- 
**  tal  felony,  have  execution  three  times  done 
*'  upon  you.  Bur,  in  mifdemeanor,  the  courfe 
*'  is  clear  and  eafy.  it  is  a  common  fum  in 
"  arithmetic.  Afcertain  wh^t  would  be  an 
"  adequate  punilhment  for  your  offence,  an4 
"  this,  multiplied  by  three,  will  give  the  mi- 
"  nimum  of  penalcy,  under  our  conflruclion 
"  of  the  prefent  Acl. — For  example,  inflead  of 
"  two  years  imprifonment,  and  a  fine  of 
"  1000/  ,  you  fliall  be  impriipned  for  fix  years, 
"  and  pay  3000/.  ;  befides  the  irkfomenefs 
*'  and  heavy  cofls  of  two  long  journies,  and 
"  a  voyage  beyond  fea ;  together  with  the 
"  expences  of  the  two  trials  de  incremento, 
"  which  the  Union,  and  44th  of  the  King, 
"  will  have  fecured  you. 

"  It  is  true  that  this  conftruclion  not  only 
"  repeals  the  maxim,  that  pro  eadem  caufa 
"  nemo  debet  bis  vexari, — but  may  operate 
*^  to  punifli  ?nif demeanors^  (even  where  they  do 

"  not 
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•'  not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,)  by 
**  imprifonment  for  life  ;  and  confifcation  of 
**  all  property,  real  and  perfonal,  of  the  ofFen- 
*'  der.  Nay  he  may  be  utterly  ruined  by  an 
"  acquittal.  But  will  not  this  tend  to  prevent 
*'  others  from  offending  in  the  like  manner  ?'' 

This  preventive  end  is  certainly  a  good 
one.  I  fhould  only  doubt  whether  it  might 
not  be  too  dearly  purchafed,  by  a  furrender 
of  the  moft  valuable  birthrights  of  the  fubjecl. 

Far  from  denying  the  efficacy  of  this  multi- 
plying mirror,  1  fhould  rather  tremble  at  its 
power.  I  fliould  fear  that  it  might  operate 
like  thofe  of  i^rchimedes ;  by  quickly  and  ut- 
terly confuming  our  liberties,  and  Conftitution, 

Why  drag  the  Irifliman,  who  had  never 
quitted  Ireland,  to  London,  for  an  offence  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  by  him,  con- 
ftruflively  prefeut  there  ? 

Forfooth,  becaufe  Ireland  is  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Why  try  him  afterwards  in  Ireland,  and  a 
third  time  in  Scotland,  for  the  fame  prolific 
acl  ?  feafting  each  time  on  his  anguifh, — and 
fneering  at  his  vain  plea  oi auierfois  acquit? 

Becaufe,  for  the  purpofe  of  oppreffing  the 
iubjecl,  Ireland  has  again  recovered  her  dif- 
tinclnefs. 

The  Legiflature  can  never  have  intended 

ihis :  and  we  libel  Parliament,  by  giving  their 

flatute  fo  vexatious  a  conftruclion» 

We 
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Wc  will  (fay  fuch  expounders,)  confider 
the  iflands  as  united,  for  the  purpofe  of  trying 
you  where  we  pleafe  ; — and  we  will  confider 
them  as  feparate,  in  order  to  puniih  you  as 
often,  and  as  exorbitantly  as  we  pleafe. 

But  to  return,  at  all  rifks,  into  Scotland. 

An  Irifhman  there,  writes  to  inform  a  friend 
here,  of  a  grofs  infult  and  injury  which  he 
has  received  i — and  inquires  what  he  ought  to 
do  in  confequence. 

The  other,  lefs  confulting  prudence  or  mo- 
rality, than  pailion,  falfe  punctilio,  and  friend- 
ly zeal,  -advifes  to  call  to  the  houfe  of  the  af- 
fronter ; — to  expoftulate,  and  demand  an  apo- 
logy for  the  infult ;  and  proceed  to  inflift 
perfonal  chaftifement,  if  refufed. 

This  is  done  accordingly  ; — and  tKc  Irifhman, . 
apprehended  under  the  endorfed  warrant  of  a 
Scottifh  magiftrate,  is  hurried  thither,  and 
there  is  at  lead  in  fome  danger  of  being  hang- 
ed, for  the  commiffion  of  an  accelTorial  crime, 
capital  by  the  laws  of  that  country  ;  where  he 
never  fet  his  foot,  until  he  went  thither  to 
fuffer  death  ;  for  breaking  laws  which  he  nei- 
ther lived  under  nor  knew;  and  this  by  an  act, 
not  punifhable  (or  at  lead — not  fo  heavily- 
penal,)  in  his  own  country.  . 

Perhaps  I  have  not  ftated  accurately  the  ef- 
feft  of  Scottifli  law  ;— of  which  (God  avert  the 
confequences !)  I  am  ignorant  enough. 

Therefore  of  the  argument  w^hich  I  have 

lull: 
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juft  been  ufing,  I  cannot  cfllmate  the  force.  In 
fad:,  in  dwelling  upon  weightier  reafons,  I 
have  not  difdained  the  tranfient  aid  of  thofe 
of  inferior  ftrength.  When  the  liberties  of 
my  country  feemed  finking  in  the  abyfs,  to 
prevent  their  fubmeriion,  I  perhaps  might 
catch  at  flravvs.  But  I  truft  I  have  been  able  to 
lay  hold  on  more  folid  materials  for  reliance : 
and  though  from  a  mifconception  of  their  fla- 
tute,  the  wife  intentions  of  the  Legiflature 
were  fruftrated  and  overwhelmed, — and  the 
Conftitution  of  Ireland  were  to  founder  with 
them, — that  I  have  clung  to  a  plank,  on  which 
my  honour  may  be  faved. 

Do  I  ufe  the  language  of  an  advocate? — I 
truft  I  do. — But  I  am  concerned  for  no  Indivi- 
dual. I  am  an  advocate,  exerting  myfelf  on 
behalf  of  the  Conftitution.  Such  advocatifm 
is  more  than  the  privilege, — it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Judge: — and  the  quiddam  honorarium  which 
I  require, — is  to  have  it  remembered,  that  at 
all  rifks,  I  ever  Ihall  defend  it. 

If  on  the  prefent  occafion  I  fupport  it  with 
becoming  warmth — it  may  be,  that  I  yet  re- 
tain the  excitation  of  a  fpeech,  which  did  ho- 
nour even  to  the  eloqueuce  of  Mr.  Curran  ; 
and  gave  additional  luftre  to  the  importance, 
however  tranfcendent,  of  the  prefent  fubjecl: 
a  fpeech,  which  thofe  would  be  worfe  than 
bad  critics,  who  could  miftake  for  merely  bril- 
liant declamation. 


Bat  to  return  to  dryer  topics. 

I  cannot  confent  fo  to  con  ft  rue  a  ftatute,  as 
that  it  fhail  impliedly,  and  by  conftrucftion, 
accomplifli  that,  which  perhaps  the  Legiflature 
might  hefitate  to  do  exprefbly ;  viz.  not  to 
firfpend  for  a  time,  and  in  the  cafe  of  offences 
prefently  dangerous  to  the  State, — but  generally^ 
^Xid  for  e^er,  to  repeal  the  provilions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Law. 

Wie  ^re  in  the  habit  of  leaning  ftrongly 
agaiftft  the  doctrine  of  conftru<^ive  repeals.— 
Shall  we  admit,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
the  propriety  of  overturning  by  a  fide  wind> 
the  proviGons  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad?  and 
difplacing,  by  conftruclion,  the  corner  Itone  of 
our  Conftitution  ? 

The  moft  ellential  provilb  of  that  ftatute  Is 
abrogated  here,  if  the  exception  of  treafon  and 
felony,  which  it  contains,  be  extended  to  miC- 
demeanors  of  the  moft  trifling  narure  ;-^*and 
the  venial  offender,  though  he  offer  bail,  be 
committed  to  clofe  cufiody,  and  tranfported 
beyond  fea.  I  fay,  though  he  tender  bail : — 
becaufe,  for  want  of  an  authority  given  by  the 
prefent  Acl,  fuch  bail,  if  tendered,  could  not 
be  received. 

Therefore,  as  the  Legiflature  has  not  pro*- 
vided  that  bail  fhall  be  taken  from  the  perfon 
arrefted,  at  the  place  of  his  apprehenfion,  it 
did  not  mean  to  extendjhis  Acl  to  the  cafe  of 
bailable  offences  j  and  efpecially  not  to  thofe 
M  unattended 
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juft  been  ufing,  I  cannot  cflimate  the  force.  In 
fad,  in  dwelling  upon  weightier  reafons,  I 
have  not  difdained  the  tranfient  aid  of  thofe 
of  inferior  ftrength.  When  the  liberties  of 
my  country  feemed  finking  in  the  abyfs,  to 
prevent  their  fubmeriion,  I  perhaps  might 
catch  at  flraws.  But  I  truft  I  have  been  able  to 
lay  hold  on  more  folid  materials  for  reliance : 
and  though  from  a  mifconception  of  their  fta- 
tute,  the  wife  intentions  of  the  Legiilature 
were  fruftrated  and  overwhelmed, — and  the 
Conftitution  of  Ireland  were  to  founder  with 
them, — that  I  have  clung  to  a  plank,  on  which 
my  honour  may  be  faved. 

Do  I  ufe  the  language  of  an  advocate? — I 
truft  I  do. — But  I  am  concerned  for  no  Indivi- 
dual. I  am  an  advocate,  exerting  myfelf  on 
behalf  of  the  Conftitution.  Such  advocatifm 
is  more  than  the  privilege, — it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Judge: — and  the  quiddam  honorarium  which 
I  require, — is  to  have  it  remembered,  that  at 
all  riiks,  I  ever  fhall  defend  it. 

If  on  the  prefent  occafion  I  fupport  it  with 
becoming  warmth — it  may  be,  that  I  yet  re- 
tain the  excitation  of  a  fpeech,  which  did  ho- 
nour even  to  the  eloqueuce  of  Mr.  Curran ; 
and  gave  additional  iuftre  to  the  importance, 
however  tranfcendent,  of  the  prefent  fubjecl: 
a  fpeech,  which  thofe  would  be  worfe  than 
bad  critics,  who  could  miftaks  for  m.erely  bril- 
liant declamation. 

But 


BiH  to  rcturn  to  dryer  topics. 

I  cannot  conlent  fb  to  conitruea  ftatute,  as 
that  it  fliaii  impliedly,  and  by  conll:TU'(fiion, 
accomplifh  that,  which  perhaps  the  Legiflature 
might  hefitate  to  do  exprefbly ;  viz.  not  to 
fufpend  for  a  time,  and  in  the  cafe  of  offences 
prefently  dangerous  to  the  State, — h\it  ge?ieraUy^ 
znd  for  e'ver,  to  repeal  the  proviiions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Law. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  leaning  flrongly 
againft  the  do^lrine  of  conftrudlive  repeals.— 
Shall  we  admit,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
the  propriety  of  overturning  by  a  fide  wind, 
the  provifions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A£l:?  and 
difplacing,  by  conftrut^lion,  the  corner  ftone  of 
eur  Conftitution? 

The  mod  elTential  provilb  of  that  ftatute  15 
abrogated  here,  if  the  exception  of  treafon  and 
felofly,  which  it  contains,  be  extended  to  mif- 
demeanors  of  the  moft  trilling  nature  ; — and 
the  venial  offender,  though  he  offer  bail,  be 
committed  to  clofe  cufiody,  and  tranfported 
beyond  fea.  I  fay,  though  he  tender  bail : — 
becaufe,  for  want  of  an  authority  given  by  the 
prefent  Acl,  fuch  bail,  if  tendered,  could  not 
be  received. 

Therefore,  as  the  Legiflature  has  not  pro- 
vided that  bail  fliall  be  taken  from  the  perfon 
arrefted,  at  the  place  of  his  apprehenfion,  it: 
did  not  mean  to  extend  this  Acl  to  the  cafe  of 
bailable  offences  j  and  efpecially  not  to  thofe 
M  unattended 
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finitiv^^  of  the  authority  which  the  magiftra»t« 
is  permitted  to  exert. 

But  why  (hould  we,  contra  libertatem,.  ftraiii 
Aofe  expreflions  into  evidence  of  an  intention  td 
inciude  mifdemeanors,  and  reject  another  infe- 
rence, more  deducible  from  them,  and-  which 
"would  at  lead  exclude  fuch  as  were  not  accompa- 
nied by  a  real  or  cpiaft  efcapc  ? — t  have  already 
ki  a  former  part  of  my  argument  obferved,  that 
the,  words  ''  as  iftfjaperfon  had  been  legally  ap' 
"^  prch.ended.in  England^'*  feem  nearly  tantamount 
to  thefe,— ^j  if  hs  h-ad-  not  withdrawn  hlmjelf 
from  thence. 

Again,  how  do  the  words  relied  on  empower^ 
(if  they  do  fo)  the  Engli(h  niagiftratc  ta  take 
ba:il?  No  otherwife  than  by  reference  to,  and  re- 
cognition of  the  lav;  of  England,  — that  for  a  mif- 
demeanor,  bail  {kail  be  tak-en,  where  the  accufed 
is  apprehended*  — But  is  not  this  the  law  of  Ire- 
l^d  a-lfo? — And  if  it  be;  how*  can  we  fend  Judge 
Johnfon  a-  clofe  prifoner  to  England,  under  a 
charge  of  mifdemeanor, — and  by  virtue  o^  an 
Acl,  which  does  not  exprefsly  prohibit  the  admit- 
ting him  to  bail  ?  It  is  true  he  cannot  be  bailed 
here.  But  does  it  follow  that  he  ihoul^  be  tranf- 
mitted  ?  or  may  it  not  rather  follow  that  he  ought 
to  be  enlarged  ? 

To  refume:  the  Irij[h  Habeas  Corpus:  A£k  is 
nearly  copied  from  the  Englifh.  One  claufe  in 
the  klter,  dees-  net  however,,  (nor  its  parallel) 
occuu   in   ours.      That    claufe    makes   it   highly 
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penal  to  remove  a  prlfoner  from  England,  to 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Tangier,  or 
any  other  places  beyond  the  feas.  The  caufe  of 
this  omiiEon  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  afcertain.  Per- 
haps a  confidence  in  the  Government,  founded 
on  the  conftitutional  condufl  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty's  illuftrious  houfe.  Perhaps  that  the  foreign 
parts  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  dependen- 
cies, not  of  this  country,  but  of  England.  But 
let  the  caufe  of  the  omilTion  have  been  what  it 
may,  can  we  doubt  that  the  fpirit  of  the  omitted 
claufe  fhould  be  confidered  as  pervading  the  Irifla 
ftatute? 

Wlut  then  does  this  fe£lion  of  the  Englifh  a61: 
denote?  A  confli^utional  jealoufy,  entertained  by 
the  Le?iflature,  (or  rather  by  the  Commons,) 
and  which  feems  particularly  pointed  againft  a. 
pra^lice  of  conveying  perfons  beyond  fea, — which 
had  obtained,  in  the  times  immediately  preceding 
this  important  A^. 

This  claufe  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufc  it 
follows  one,  w^hich  provides  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  (hall  run  into  thoje  very  ijlands  of  Jerfey 
and  Guernfey,  to  which,  (fo  averfe  were  the 
fr^mers  to  trips  beyond  the  fea,)  it  is,  notwith- 
ftanding,  forbidden  to  fend  any  Englifliman  a 
prifoner. 

The  title  of  the  Kdi  alfo  fliews  the  fame  jea- 
loufy  ;  which  it  now  feems  ib  much  the  fafliion  to 
]a»y  afide. 

Ir  is  entitled  "  hxa  Ms.  for  better  fecuring  the 
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"  liberty  of  the  Subje6l ;  and  for  prevention  of 
"  imprifoninents  beyond  Sea,^^ 

I  may  here  briefly  obferve,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  difcuflion,  three  flatutes  have  been 
repeatedly  referred  to;  viz.  the  13th  of  the 
King,  ch.  31  ;  the  23d  of  George  II.  ch.  26; 
and  24th  of  the  fame  reign,  ch.  ^^. 

As  to  thefe  A£ls,  I  admit  with  the  Counfel  for 
the  Crown, — and  I  rely  on  it  againfl  them, — that 
they  were  the  rudiments  of  the  prefent  ftatute. 

I  am  alfo  ready  to  admit,  what  they  farther 
have  infifled,  that  thofe  Acls  eflablifh,  between 
the  di{lri£ls  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  coun- 
ties  of  Great  Britain,  the  fame  law,  which  the 
prefent  ftatute  has  created  for  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  between  the  Britifli  iflands. 

But  if  the  combined  preambles  of  the  23d  and 
C4th  of  George  II.  be  held  to  diifer  from  the  ge- 
neral preamble  of  the  44th  of  the  King,  (which  I 
hold,  and  have  already  fliewn  that  they  do  not ;) 
then  the  fame  law  is  7iot  adopted  between  the 
counties  of  Ireland,  by  the  latter  A£l,  as  was  efta- 
blilhed  between  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
two  preceding. 

For  there^  clearly  there  muft  have  been  an 
efcape,  or  migration,  after  offence :  though  whe- 
ther before  or  after  warrant,  became  (by  the 
24th  of  George  II.)  immaterial. 

I  fay  there  muft  have  been  a  removal.  For 
the  enabling  words  of  the  24th  of  George  II.  are 
not  enlarging.     They  do  not  apply  generally  to 
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"  any  p^rfon  ;"  but  only  to  one,  agalnfi  whom 
*^  a  warrant  jhall  be  iJfuedJ^  Thus  thefe  latter 
reftri6live  words  connect  the  ena£lments  with  the 
preamble  ;  and  link  both  to  the  flatute  of  the  an- 
tecedent year. 

Now  no  reafon  can  be  afSgned  for  fuch  a  dif- 
ference of  law,  as  fhould  difpenfe  with  the  necef- 
Hty  of  efcape  between  the  Irifh  counties ;  but 
fliould  hold  it  indifpenfable  as' between  the  (hires 
of  the  neighbouring  ifland. 

We  therefore  ought  to  rejeft  a  conftruflion  of 
the  44th  of  the  prefent  King,  which  introduces  fo 
unaccountable,  and  irrational  a  diflin£lion. 

But  with  what  force,  (I  would  afk,)  do  the 
Counfel  for  the  Crown  cite  the  A£ls  which  I 
have  noticed,  by  way  of  refuting  my  expofition 
of  the  one  before  us  ? 

For  no  adjudication  on  the  conflruction  of 
thofe  ftatutes  has  been  quoted :  and  until  the 
contrary  be  lliewn,  I  may  afTume  that  they  have 
not  been  fo  interpreted,  as  by  analogy  to  extend 
the  prefent  A£t  to  Mr.  Juflice  Johnfon.  For 
until  it  be  demonftrated,  I  will  not  prefume  thar 
any  A61  has  been  fo  conftrued,  as  (according  to 
my  ideas,)  to  infringe  the  Conftitution. 

And  as  to  the  13th  of  the  King,  which  I  ad- 
mit to  be  the  immediate  parent  of  the  Ai^  in 
queflion,  how  does  Blackftone,  (remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  defcriptions,)  delineate  its  ef- 
fects, in  4th  Com.  292  ? 

"  And  now"  (fays  he)  ^'  by  the  ilatute  of  the 
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"  jjth  George  III.  (ih.  31.  any  wtrrant  for  zp- 
"  prehendmg  an  Englifli  offender,  who  may  have 
"  ESCAPED  into  Scotland,  or  vice  rerfa,  may  be 
"  cndorfed  and  execated  by  the  local  magiftrates ; 
"  and  the  offender  conveyed  back,"  (obferve 
thp  fxprefCon,)  ''  to  that  part  of  the  United 
"  Kingdoms,  in  which  fuch  offence  was.  com- 
*^  mitted.'" 

Can  a  man  have  efcaped  to  a  place,  in  which 
he  has  remained  from  his  birth?— or  be  con- 
veyed back  to  g  country,  in  which  he  never  was 
before  ? 

Thus  Blackftone's  interpretation  of  the  13th 
of  the  King  fuflains  ray  do£i:rine,  that  the  44th 
applies  only  to  migrations.  For  the  Counfel  for 
the  Crown  affert  that  this  is  the  legitimate  off- 
fpring  of  the  former ;  and  vehemently  infift  on 
its  clofe  refemblance  to  the  parent  flatute. 

To  return  :  the  enactments  of  the  third  and 
foqrth  fe£lion  are  the  fame ;  except  that  the  for- 
mer relates  to  efcapcs  into  Ireland,  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  latter  to  elopements  vice  vcrfa. 

Therefore  we  cannot  conftrue  the  fourth  claufe 
to  authorize  the  removal  to  England,  "of  a  perfon 
arrefted  here,  under  the  warrant  of  a  Britifli 
magiftrate,  for  a  mifdemeanor, — without  at  the 
fame  time  holding  that  the  third  fe£lion  will  juf- 
tify  the  like  removal,  of  one  firailarly  circum- 
flanced — to  Ireland. 

Will  the  Judges  of  England  be  ever  induced  to 
concur  in  this  conflru6lion  ? 

I  paf? 
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I  pafs  over  the  flighter  confequences  of  fuch  an 
expofition  :  for  inftance,  the  exile  of  their  greatcft 
men,  under  the  fiat  of  an  Irifh  trading  juftice, 
cndGrfed  by  an  Englifli  magillrate  of  the  like 
rerpe<flable  defcription  :  the  removal  of  their 
Speaker  from  the  Chair,— or  their  Chancellor 
from  the  Woolfack, — to  anfwer  for  having  by 
letter  animadverted  with  too  much  freedom,  on 
the  condufl  of  Tome  not  humble,  though  obfcure 
retainer,  of  the  Irifh  Government. 

I  advert  to  no  fuch  comparatively  infignificant 
effects  as  thefe : — but  to  that  dire6l  repeal  of  the 
Englifli  Habeas  Corpus  AS:,  which  fuch  a  con- 
flruction  of  this  third  fection  muft  involve. 

Will  the  Englifli  Judges  fo  expound  the  ftatutc 
now  under  confideration,  as  that  an  inhabitant  of 
England,  who  is  no  convicted  felon,  and  has  not 
been  charged  with  any  capital  offence,  fliall  yet 
be  fent  a  prifoner  to  Ireland  ?  What  would  thofc 
Judges  think  of  the  promptitude  of  an  officer, 
wha  conceived  it  his  duty  to  refufe  the  prifoner 
time  to  obtain  his  Habeas  Corpus  ?  or  in  what 
light  would  they  view  the  apprehenfions  of  a 
Crown  lawyer,  that  fuch  delay,  though  conceded 
to  the  requefl  of  the  man  in  cuftody,  might  ex- 
pofe  the  conflabl^  and  his  ailiflants  to  an  action 
of  falfe  imprifonment  ? 

That  the  Act  under  confideration,  according  to 
the  conuruction  which  I  reject,  operates  on  indi- 
viduals,  with  a  rigour  difproportionate  to  their 
alleged  offences,  is  but  an  inferior  reafon  againft 
2£ interpreting 
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interpreting' it  fo.  A  mare  folld  and  formidable 
objection  is,  that  fo  conflrued,  it  might  be  wielded 
as  an  inflrument  of  oppreffion. 

We  may  exult  that  George  the  Third  is  on 
the  throne ;  and  that  his  gracious  difpofitions  are 
reprefented  by  Lord  Hardwicke :  but  we  are 
bound  to  maintain  the  checks  of  our  well  guarded 
Conftitution,  againft  evil  times,  and  arbitrary 
rulers. 

We  therefore  arc  not  to  overlook  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record :  namely,  that  the^  pre- 
fent  is  a  fort  of  State  profecution ;  for  an  al- 
leged libel  on  the  executive  Government  of  this 
country. 

We  are  not  to  forget,  that  what  is  contended 
for  by  the  fervants  of  the  Crown  is,  that  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  fliall  be  ineifectual  to  procure 
the  enlargement  of  one,  who  has  incurred  their 
difpleafure,  by  the  fuppofed  commifTion  of  one  of 
•the  loweft  bailable  offences: — by  the  publication 
t)f  what,  (having  no  judicial  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents,) we  want  the  means  of  pronouncing  to  be 
untrue. 

We, 'the  legiiimate  expounders  of  the  lex 
terrae,  and  efpecially  called  on  to  give  efiicacy 
'to  thofe  laws,  which  form  an  entrenchment 
round  the  liberties  of  our  country,— are  bound 
to  alk  ourfelves,  what  motive  the  fervants  of  the 
Crown  might  in  arbitrary  periods  have,  for  igno- 
minioufly  fending  as  a  prifoner,  to  another  coun- 
try, a  man  placed  in  one  of  the  mod  dignified 
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fituations  amongft  the  magiilracy, — whilft  as  yet 
his  innocence  of  any  crime  muft  be  prcfumed ; 
and  when  the  fufFering  him  to  remain  at  home, 
fo  far  from  producing  a  failure  of  juftice,  would 
fubjecl  him  to  the  jurifdi<Si:ions  of  the  country, 
where  his  offence,  if  any,  was  committed : — 
where  the  merits  of  his  cafe  could  be  moft  fairly 
tried  : — where  his  defence  could  be  mod  advan- 
tageouf(y  made ; — and  his  innocence,  if  he  were 
innocent,  mod  eafily  made  appear: — where 
amongd  friends  he  could  find  fecurity,  to  exempt 
him  from  a  prifon : — where,  if  acquitted  he 
would  be  unpuniflied ; — and  if  convi6led,  his 
punifliment  would  be  proportionate  to  his  offence. 
The  anfwer  to  thefe  quedions,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable motives  of  a  Government,  in  times  unlike 
the  prefent,  might  guide  to  a  determination  of 
the  matter  now  before  us. 

Though  the  topic  be  a  delicate  one,  I  alfo  feel 
it  to  be  a  duty,  (to  which  all  confiderations  of  ^ 
mere  delicacy  fliould  give  way,)  to  obferve  that 
the  prifoner  is  one.of  the  Judges  of  the  land. 

With  what  view  do  I  make  this  obfervation  ? 
Shall  the  Judges  be  lefs  refpondble  to  judice  for 
their  condudl,  than  the  obfcured  individual  of  the 
country  ? — God  forbid  ! — I  am  rather  difpofed  to 
maintain  the  oppofite  opinion.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  in  our  frame  of  Government,  the 
Judicial  Order  forms  a  didinct,  and  fort  of  bar" 
rier  edate :  and  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  fird 
importance  to  our  freedom,  that  this  body  (hodi 
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be  protected  from  all  opprefTive  controul,  and 
jealoufly  removed  from  all  feductive  influence, 
which  the  Executive  might  be  tempted  to  exert. 

The  Judges  (land,  (at  lead  they  may  ftand,) 
in  the  breach ;  and  ought  manfully  to  maintain 
their  privileges  and  independence :  lefs  for  their 
own  fake,  than  for  that  of  the  Conftitution.  Nor 
has  any  thing  happened  lately  in  this  country, 
which  feems  calculated  to  warrant  their  flumber- 
ing  on  their  polls.  Therefore,  in  the  moment  in 
which  we  find  a  Judge  the  object  of  this  pro* 
ceeding,  it  illuflrates  the  abufes  to  which,  ill  con- 
{Irued,  the  flatute,  at  forne  future  period,  might 
give  rife. 

We  (hould  remember  that  it  is  of  emphatic 
confequence  to  the  public,  that  the  independence 
of  the  Bench  (hould  exift,  not  merely  in  theory, 
but  fubflantially  in  praftice ;  and  that  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  A  61,  (which  Counfel  for  the  Crown 
by  a  fide  wind  would  overturn,)  is  a  barrier 
ere£led  by  the  patriotifm  of  our  anceftors,  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  :  encroachments 
as  likely  to  be  made,  if  at  all  attempted,  upon 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  (thofe  impediments  to 
defpotic  rule,)  as  upon  any  other  Order  in  the 
^  State.  , 

On  the  whole,  I  confider  this,  as  perhaps  the 
HK)(l  vital  queflion  which  I  have  been  ever  called 
oc  to  difcufs.  A  more  important  one,  than  I 
5V€r  expe£>ed  to  find  fubmitted  to  me :  a  more 
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critical  one,  than,  I  hope,  I  fliall  ever  have  to  iut 
veftigate  again. 

If  the  Judges  rejei^  my  confl:ru£lion  of  this 
Aft,  I  fliall  bow  to  their  interpretation,  as  the 
true  one: — and  my  deference  for  Parliament  will 
prevent  me  from  pronouncing,  that  fo  expounded, 
the  (latute  is  oppreffive. 

But,  while  the  qaeftion  is  yet  open,  I  may 
avow  my  opinion,  that  the  provifions,  which  a 
conftruftion  different  from  mine  muft  introduce, 
would  tend  to  fhake  our  liberties  and  Conflitu- 
tion  to  their  foundations. 

I  admit  that  they  might  equally  affect  the 
liberties  of  England.  But  the  proud  and  en- 
lightened Magillrates  of  that  country  will,  I  am 
perfuaded,  allert  theirs  with  fufRcient  boldnefs. 

I  for  my  part  confefs,  that  my  firil  anxiety  is 
for  the  honour,  the  freedom,  and  the  welfare  of 
my  native  land. 

Indeed  the  filence  with  which  the  event  of  this 
arreft  has  been  received,  might  lead  one  to  infer 
that  I  have  been  exaggerating  its  importance; 
and  that  the  tranfaction  is  lefs  momentous,  than 
.1  conceive,  or  reprefent  it. 

But  the  tefl  afforded  by  fuch  filence  might,  in 
times  lefs  fortunate  than  ours,  become  highly 
dangerous  and  fallacious :  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
fafe  to  refort  to  it  at  all. 

We  cannot  have  forgotten  how  profound  the 
filence  was,  which  the  Moniteur  obferved  on  a  far 
different  occafion:  diiEmilar  to  what,  while  ou^ 
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laws  are  rightly  eonftrued,  can  ever  difgraee  oi' 
terrify  this  country. 

I  mean  the  apprehenfion  of  the  late  Duke 
d'Enghien :  when  he  was  hurried  from  a  foreign 
territory  into  that  of  France,  by  the  perfons  exr 
ercifmg  the  powers  of  Government  there, — to  be 
tried  by  a  law  with  v/hich  he  was  unacquainted, 
for  a  crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  a 
country  where  he  had  not  been. 

The  filence  there  may  have  originated  in  ter- 
ror or  corruption.  But  I  have  already  protefled 
againfl  the  fophiftry  of  deriving  conclufions  from 
the  virtues  of  our  Sovereign,  the  merits  of  the 
Viceroy,  or  circumllances  of  the  day. 

We  therefore  fhould,  on  the  contrary  remem- 
ber, that  in  this  country  Hke  caufes  may  produce 
the  like  efFe(5ls;  as  our  hiilory  ihews  them  to 
have  done  in  evil  days  ;  which  might  recur. 

If  this  were  ever  hereafter  to  be  the  cafe, 
would  not  fuch  frightful  ftillnefs  fupply  an  argu- 
ment, more  imprcffive  and  eloquent  than  words 
could  frame,  to  prove  how  alarmingly  conflitu- 
tional  an  occurrence  mufl:  be,  of  which  the  Prefs 
did  not  venture  to  take  notice. 

\  kfiow  that  feme  will  be,  or  afFecl  to  be,  fur- 
prifed  by  the  tone  which  I  have  thought  it  pro- 
per to  affume.  There  may  indeed  be  a  tame, 
and  creeping,  and  tradesman-like  mode  of  admi- 
niftering  the  law  conceived ;  but  it  is  not  one 
which  meets  my  ideas  of  the  duty  or  ftation  of  a 
J;u4ge.     Laws  are  but  means :  and  though  it  be 
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ngt  our  province  to  legiflate,  but  to  interpret.--* 
yet  Oiould  we  not  forget,  or  fail  to  further,  the 
end  and  obje£k  of  thofe  laws,  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  conftrue :  namely  the  prefervation  of 
public  morals ;  the  promotion  of  focial  order ; 
and  the  eftablifliment  of  good  Government,  of 
our  liberties,  and  of  the  Conflitution.  Nor  would 
it  be  poflible  that  any  laws,  whofe  dirc6t  and  ob- 
vious tendency  was  to  overwhelm  this  latter, 
could  flow  from  the  only  fource,  which  fliould 
give  them  force  and  authenticity  ;  viz.  from  the 
true  principles  and  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution. 

Therefore  I  repeat,  that  where  the  words  of  a 
ftatute  are  ambiguous,  I  fhall  always  hold  that  fo 
to  conftrue  them  as  to  work  opprefiion,  is  to  in- 
terpret them  falfely. 

Befides,  the  ftatute  which  we  are  expounding, 
may  be  confidered  as  in  fomc  degree  confequen- 
tial  to  the  Union :  a  meafure  which,  (let  me 
without  egotifm  be  permitted  to  recolledl,  that) 
while  a  member  of  the  Legiilature,  I  fupported. 

If  that  arrangement,  now  the  law  of  the  land^ 
and  as  fuch  entitled  to  our  (and  efpecially  to 
rfiy)  refpe£i:,  fhould,  as  may  happen  to  the  befr 
meafures,  be  abufed, — flill,  fo  long  as  I  was  not 
an  accomplice  in  them,  I  fhould  not  hold  myfelf 
tefponfible  for  thofe  abufes;  nor  culpable  for  hav- 
ing unwittingly  contributed  to  produce  them,  bv 
being  party  to  a  league,  from  which  they  need 
not  have  arifen. 
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But  the  United  Parliament  never  will  ena£b 
what,  rightly  conftrued,  can  be  fubverfive  of  Irifh 
freedom.     How  therefore  can  abufes  in  the  fta- 
tute  law  fpring  up,  unlefs  through  mifinterpreta- 
tions,  proceeding  from  the  Bench?  Or  how  could 
I  pretend  to  an  unblemifhed  character  or  tranquil 
mind,  if  I  were  advifedly  to  lend  my  hand  to  a 
perverCon  of  that  compa^l:,  which  I  fondly  confi- 
dered  as  enfuring  the  happinefs  of  Ireland, — and 
in  the  formation  of  which,  I  therefore  actively 
concurred  ?  How  indeed  could  I  look  for  pardon 
from  my  God,  if  by  (what  flrikes  me  as)  the 
forced  conflruction  of  a  corollary  ftatute,  I  fhould 
cifect  the  degradation  and   enflavement   of  ray 
country  ? 

No.  Let  us  leave  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  un- 
touched: the  Union  on  the  liberal  bads,  on 
which,  when  carried,  it  was  placed  :  the  Confti- 
tution  in  the  flate,  in  which  our  brave  Anceflors 
bequeathed  it.  We  are  not  likely  to  render  our 
liberties  more  fecure,  by  alteration.  To  the  rafh 
Innovator  who  attempted  it,  I  fhould  be  difpofed 
to  exclaim,  in  the  ominous  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  Centurion,  ^^  Jignifer  Jiatiie 
"-"-fignum:  Hic  manebimus  optime." 

Thefe  were  the  obfervations  which  I  had  io 
make.  In  entering  fo  far  upon  the  fubject  to 
which  they  apply,  I  may  have  wearied  my 
hearers :— but  I  have  fatisfied  my  confcience, 
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THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  GRAND  JURIES, 

&c.  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

The  Grand  Juries  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Dublin,  this  day  impanelled,  having  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  able,  instructive,  and  eloquent 
Charge  delivered  by  your  Lordship  to  them. 

Have  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  re- 
questing your  Lordship's  permission  that  it  may  be 
published. 

ROBERT   WHITE,  Fore.^ian, 

City  Commission  Grand  Jury. 

EDWARD  CROKER,  Foreman, 

County  Commissiun  Grand  Jury, 


\ 


CHARGE,  &c. 


Gentlemen  of  both  Grand  Juries, 

In  consequence  of  the  xniavoidable  absence  of  my 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  (whose  valuable  presence  and 
assistance  we  may  however  expect  on  Monday)  a 
duty  has  devolved  on  me,  which,  if  his  Lordship 
were  here,  would  have  fallen  into  better  hands  ; — I 
mean  the  task  of  addressing  to  you  such  observations, 
as  it  may  seem  to  me  expedient  that  I  should  make. 

I  might  promise  that  these  observations  should  be 
but  few ;  if  it  were  not  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  us,  they  may  grow^  upon  me 
as  I  note  them  do%vn  ;  and  thus  my  promise  might 
turn  out  to  have  been  a  rash  one. 

At  the  last  commission,  cases  of  a  somewhat  novel 
character  were  submitted  to  one  or  both  of  the  then 
Grand  Juries.  The  law  applicable  to  such  special 
cases  was  accordingly  explained  and  laid  down  to 
them  from  the  bench.  Upon  the  directions  which 
they  thus  received,  and  the  facts  which  came  before 
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them,  they  proceeded  ;  and,  I  am  to  presume,  pro- 
ceeded rightly  ;  determining  in  some  instances,  not 
that  the  indicted  persons  were  guilty  ; — this  it  is  not 
the  province  of  a  Grand  Jury  to  decide ;  but  that  there 
was  ground  for  putting  them  upon  trial. 

^Vliether  any  of  the  indictments  which  they  found, 
will  be  proceeded  on  at  this  Commission,  I  am  un- 
informed. But  though  they  should,  this  would  only 
induce  a  necessity  for  charging  Petit  Juries  ;  but 
would  occasion  none  for  my  addressing  you. 

Whether  in  the  course  of  this  Commission,  any 
cases  will  be  brought  before  yourselves,  resembling 
those  which  came  before  your  predecessors  at  the 
last,  or  involving  anything  unusual  in  the  character 
of  the  supposed  offence,  this  also  is  more  than  I 
can  tell. 

By  way  of  precaution  however,  and  lest  there 
should,  I  will  lay  down  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
law,  which  applies  to  and  governs  cases  of  such  a 
class. 

Thus  if  it  turn  out  that  you  have  any  edifice  to 
raise,  you  will  have  your  legal  foundations  ready 
laid  ;  so  far  as  my  intellect  or  knowledge  may  enable 
me  to  lay  them. 

I  conceive  then,  that  any  combination  to  deprive 
an  extensive  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  their 
just  and  vested  rights,  or  to  defeat  or  obstruct  them 
in  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  is  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy ;  and  indictable  as  such.  Wliether  such  a 
combination  has  been  formed  (so  far  as  this  is  a  qties- 


tion  of  fact)  will  depend  upon  the  evidence  ;  which, 
in  such  cases,  is  more  likely  to  be  circumstantial  than 
direct. 

And  what  are  those  just  rights,  which  cannot  be 
obstructed,  much  less  WTested  from  a  party,  but  by  a 
transgression  of  the  law,  and  at  the  hazard  of  an  in- 
dictment ?  The  question  is  easily  answered.  Unless 
perhaps,  when  we  get  amongst  the  apices,  every 
right  is  Si  just  right.  Otherwise  ^1^.9  and  injustum 
would  be  synonimous  ;  or  at  least  so  compatible, 
that  they  might  co-exist. 

What  then  are  the  subject's  rights  ?  For  all  his 
rights  are  just  ones.  Every  legal  right  is  a  just 
one.  Every  claim  of  right,  which  originates  in, 
and  is  vouched  and  supported  by,  either  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  our  common  law,  or  the  enactments 
and  provisions  of  our  statute  law,  is  a  claim  which 
liege  subjects  and  honest  men  ought  to  recognise 
and  allow.  Every  violation  of  such  vested  rights 
will  at  least  expose  the  violator  to  an  action  j  and 
every  combination  to  obstruct  their  exercise,  is  a 
criminal,  and  therefore  an  indictable  conspiracy. — 
Indeed,  the  very  term  "  conspiracy"  in  itself  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  criminal  proceeding. 

The  rights  of  men  will  exceed  in  number,  but 
cannot  fall  short  of,  those  which  in  civilized  society 
the  law  bestows.  Benefactors  have  a  right  to  gratis 
tude.  But  this  is  a  mere  moral  right ;  one  which 
the  law  cannot  enforce.  Accordingly  we  could  pro- 
duce instances,  more  or  less  revolting,  of  the  man- 


ner  and  degree  in  which,  within  the  last  three  years, 
this  right  has  been  withheld. 

But  what  are  legal  claims  to-day,  might  cease  to 
be  so  in  three  months  hence.  True.  And  what 
follows  ?  Merely  this ;  that  in  the  same  moment, 
they  will  cease  to  be  legal  rights,  producing  legal 
obligations.  Tlie  omnipotence  of  legislative  power 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself  without  profaneness) 
hath  given,  and  may  take  away.  But  that  which 
ceases y  must  have  been  ;  and  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  validity  of  existing  rights, — it  is  no  ar- 
gument against  its  being  our  duty  to  protect  and  to 
enforce  them, — that  they  may  cease  to  exist ;  and 
that  we  do  not  know  when  the  moment  of  their  dis- 
solution may  occur,  A  man  not  only  may — but 
will  certainly  cease  to  live.  Yet  we  do  not  the  less, 
while  he  lives,  protect  his  person  from  assault,  and 
his  property  from  invasion. 

To  hold  that  the  infringement  of  a  certain  right 
shall  be  unpunished,  because  it  is  conjectured  by 
mobs,  and  asserted  by  their  leaders,  that  the  law 
creating  tliis  right  will  be  speedily  repealed,  would 
be  doctrine  of  a  nature  incalculably  pernicious. 

For,  what  (I  appeal  to  experience)  are  these 
mobs  likely  to  infer  ?  That  as  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated with  impunity  in  one  case,  it  is  worth  the 
trial,  whether  it  may  not  be  violated  with  impunity 
in  another.  Is  no  such  reasoning  prevalent  at  pre- 
sent in  this  country  ?    I  will  not  answer  a  question, 


which  every  observant  hearer  can  answer  to  him- 
self. 

To  insist  that  a  right,  once  created,  could  never 
be  extinguished,  would  be  to  dispute  the  unques- 
tionable authority  of  the  legislature.  But  to  ob- 
struct the  rights  which,  having  created,  they  have 
not  abolished,  and  for  aught  we  hnoWy  may  not 
abolish,  is  no  less  to  fly  in  the  face  of  legislative  pri- 
vilege ; — by  substantially  repealing,  of  our  own 
usurped  and  insurrectionary  authority, — an  unabro- 
gated law  ;  and  setting  aside  rights,  which  common 
or  statute  law  had  ratified  ;  and  which  parliament 
has  not  annvdled. 

I  will  take  leave  to  say,  that  any  unruly  claims, 
which  practically  contravene  the  doctrines  that  I 
have  just  laid  down,  involve  a  monstrous  mixture 
of  the  ridiculous  with  the  subversive  ;  and  form  a 
disgusting  compound,  of  alarming  evil,  with  despi- 
cable and  vulgar  nonsense. 

Nearly  twenty  months  have  elapsed,  since  I — 
who  am  no  alarmist — felt  considerable  uneasiness  ; 
and  avowing  that  I  did  so,  predicted  from  the 
bench,  that  an  invasion  of  one  species  of  property 
(especially  if  even  seemingly  in  any  degree  success- 
ful) would  be  speedily  followed  by  assaults  upon 
another  species  ;  that  scinderet  se  nuhes  ;  and  the 
array  of  poverty,  against  opulence  of  all  descrip- 
tions, stand  revealed. 

Now,  is  not  the  war  of  poverty  against  opulence, 
a  war,  not  only  against  our  constitution,  but  against 
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every  political  establishment  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ?  for  where  is  the  establishment,  which  does 
not  recognise  and  sanction  inequality  of  possession, 
and  even  contemplating,  as  inevitable,  the  existence 
of  wealth  and  want,  secure  the  former  from  those 
aggressions,  to  which  the  latter  might  be  tempted  ? 

And  what,  if  opulence  be  overcome,  is  to  be  the 
further  issue  of  this  contest  ?  Is  the  victory  to  be 
followed  by  a  long  scene  of  anarchy,  disorganization, 
and  mutual  plunder  ?  Or  is  there  to  be  a  system  of 
total  equality  and  universal  poverty?  Are  our 
females  to  be  common  property, — our  marriages  to 
commence  with  violation, — our  public  amusements 
to  be  a  concourse  of  male  and  female  nakedness, — 
our  children  to  be  accomplished  thieves  ?  Are  we 
to  have  mob  Ephori,  black  broth,  iron  money,  and 
a  Spartan  constitution  ?  And  is  this  strange  (and, 
whatever  be  its  other  merits,  not  too  christian)  system, 
to  extend  over  a  population,  not  of  thirty  thousand, 
but  (we  are  assured)  of  not  fewer  than  seven  millions ; 
without  any  industrious,  and  perhaps  happier  Helotes, 
to  attend  to  better  business,  while  idle  and  unruly 
politics  are  engrossing  them  ? 

To  return  to  my  predictions  :  am  I  proud  of 
them  ?  By  no  means.  We  are  told  by  an  almost 
sacred  poet,  that 

"  Old  experience  doth  attain 

"  To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

And  to  no  more  supernatural  source  are  my  forebo- 
dings to  be  traced.      I  must  even  wish  them  to  be 


falsified.  But  he  that  hath  eyes,  let  him  see  whether 
they  have  hitherto  been  refuted  by  events.  He 
that  hath  understanding,  let  him  pronounce  whe- 
ther, if  the  practices  which  have  been  disturbing 
us  were  not  checked,  they  might  not  soon  present 
us  with  the  lawless  sequel  which  I  foresaw. 

We  seem  to  have  fallen,  if  not  upon  ill,  upon  no 
ordinary  times.  Laws,  in  every  age  and  country, 
have  been,  and  will  be,  frequently  transgressed.  Else 
our  tribunals,  criminal  and  civil,  would  not  be  called 
into  action,  so  continually  as  they  are. 

But  what  used,  formerly,  to  be  the  alleged  crimi- 
nal's defence  ?  That  he  had  not  infringed  the  law. 
This  the  accused  asserted  ;  and  this,  successfully  or 
unsuccessfully,  he  attempted  to  establish.  But  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  apology  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
for  our  day.  For  what  is  the  defence  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  been  suggested,  and  appeared  to  be  in  pre- 
paration ?  Not  that  the  law  had  not  been  disobeyed ; 
but  that  it  was  an  unjust  rule,  and  not  entitled  to 
obedience. 

Now,  if  I  were  the  legislature,  I  would  insist 
upon  my  right  of  pronouncing  that  a  certain  law 
had,  from  change  of  circumstances,  ceased  to  be  a 
just  one  ;  or  had  been  inexpedient  ah  initio  ;  and 
on  either  ground  would  assert  and  exercise  my  pri- 
vilege of  repealing  it.  But  as  a  judge  or  juror  ad- 
ministering, or  as  a  liege  subject  living  under  the 
law,  I  never  could  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
such  a  fabulous  monster  as  unjust  law.      Its  exist- 
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ence,  unrepealed,  is  evidence  of  the  justice  of  a  law ; 
if  that  be  justice,  which  generates  and  establishes 
rights,  and  which  is  intitled  to  obedience. 

I  was  once  a  member  of  the  legislature  myself.  In 
that  capacity,  it  was  occasionally  my  lot  to  argue 
and  to  vote  against  the  continuance  of  certain  laws, 
and  the  introduction  of  certain  others.  Of  course  I 
did  so  (if  I  be  honest)  because  I  considered  the  con- 
tinued law  in  the  one  case,  and  the  proposed  law  in 
the  other,  to  be  unjust.  And  this  opinion  I  may  be 
at  liberty  still  privately  to  retain.  But  it  happened 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  differed 
from  me  ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  agreed  with 
them ;  and  that  the  King  assented  to  their  joint 
opinion. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  I  had  afterwards  a  right  to 
disobey  that  law,  my  opinion  of  the  injustice  of 
which  I  had  deliberately,  and  I  may  say  solemnly 
proclaimed,  by  arguing  against  it,  and  voting  accord- 
ing to  my  argument  ?  It  would  be  monstrous  to  claim 
such  a  right  for  me  ;  and  I  disclaim  it.  But  to  a 
right  so  inconsistent  \^'ith  the  first  principles  of  our 
constitution, — so  little  reconcilable  with  the  spirit  of 
any  imaginable  establishment  of  civil  polity,— to 
such  a  right  we  have  recently  heard  pretensions,  dis- 
tinctly, and  even  clamorously  made;*^*  '^^^  ^  •^^* 

Of  extreme  cases  let  us  not  be  told.^  Extreme 
eases  form  bad  precedents.  The  unusual  rights, 
which  they  may  engender,  ought  to  be  confined  and 
restricted  to  themselves.     In  the  history  of  this  em- 
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plre,  cases  may  be  found,  which  justified  revokition  ; 
and  which  accordingly  produced  it.  But  though  I 
may  discern  blemishes  which  are  susceptible  of  cor- 
rection, I  see  in  this  country  no  grievous  oppressions 
which  call  for  revolution.  At  least  I  see  no  grind- 
ing oppressions  by  the  governing  of  the  governed, 
I  see  little  beyond  the  mediocria,  et  quels  ignoscas 
vitia  :  little  beyond  those  evils  and  abuses,  which 
may  admit  of  alleviation  or  diminution  ;  but  which 
must  more  or  less  continue  to  infest  every  system  of 
human,  and  therefore  of  imperfect  and  fallible  con- 
trivance. Perhaps  I  see  nothing  so  manifestly 
struggling  against  oppression  and  depression,  as  the 
disregarded,  the  evaded,  and  the  insulted  law. 

But  this  struggle,  I  expect,  will  terminate  in  the 
triumph  of  what  is  thus  bearded.  I  therefore  am 
not  considering  our  country  as  revolutionized  ;  our 
constitution  as  dissolved.  Some  indeed  of  the  at 
once  flimsy  and  audacious  doctrines,  with  which  in 
spite  of  us,  we  too  often  meet,  if  not  openly,  yet 
covertly,  (or  it  may  be  inadvertently)  assume,  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  quasi  revolution  ;  and  when  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  discovered  that  they  have  no 
foundation,  but  in  such  a  false  and  disorderly  as- 
sumption. 

But  /  am  discussing  no  rights,  which  might  arise 
out  of  a  state,  the  approach  of  which  I  deprecate  ; 
and  the  existence  of  which  I  deny.  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  we  have  to  swear  allegiance  to  tiu-bulence, 
treacher)%    or   numbers  ;  to  the   novarum   rerum 
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(widi  ;  to  ignorance  and  improvident  rashness  ;  to 
unsound  principle,  or  selfish  motive ;  to  wily  cun- 
ning, shallow  judgement,  or  superficial  declamation. 
I  do  not  conceive  that  the  grave  authority  of  ve- 
nerable institutions,  of  established  law,   of  political 
wisdom,  experience,  and  integrity,  is  out  of  date.    I 
deny  that  the  solid  pyramid  of  our  constitution  is 
inverted ;  its  lowly  base  exalted,   and  its  fair  and 
lofty  apex  grovelling  in  the   dust.     I  am  supposing 
parliament  to  be  our  legislature,  and  law  our  rule 
of  conduct ;  and  am  discussing  merely  those  modest 
rights,  which  are  derivative  from  such  an  orderly 
and  settled  state  of  things.     I  assume  that  rights, 
while  they  exist,  must  be  respected  and  yielded  to. 
That  to  modify  them,  parliament  may  be  petitioned  ; 
but  that  it  must  never,  under  any  pretext,  be  coerced  ; 
for  that  in  the  moment  in  which  it  was,  the  country 
would  be  revolutionized. — Wliy  ? — Because,  by  our 
constitution,  parliament  is  supreme  ;  and  if  subject 
to    coercion,    it   would   cease   to  be   so.     For  the 
coerced  is  the  subordinate  :  the  coercer  is  the  su- 
preme.    In  the  way  too  of  corollary  or  explanation, 
I  assume — that   nothing   which,    if    done    directly, 
would  be  unlawful,  can  be  legalized  by  indirectness, 
and   fraudulent    evasion.     That  the  utmost  which 
can  be  said,  is — that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  guilt ;  and  perhaps  in  many  instances  this 
same  cannot  be  said.     We  cannot  substantially  alter 
the  character  of  an  offence,    by  merely  bestowing- 
upon  it  a  pet  name.     We  cannot  beguile  the  law,  by 
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an  assertion  that  we  have  one  purpose ;  and  that  a 
warrantable,  because  a  legal  one  ;  while  oUr  acts 
proclaim  that  we  have  a  widely  different,  and  un- 
lawful object.  \Vliat  says  our  rational,  observant, 
and  sagacious  law  ?  If  men  proceed  in  a  way  which 
plainly  tends  to  the  production  of  a  certain  effect, 
it  shall  be  presumed  (say  what  they  will)  that  their 
intent  and  purpose  was  to  produce  it.  This  reason- 
able rule  of  law  admits  of  being  applied,  towards 
discovering  the  purpose  of  certain  proceedings,  or 
associations.  Before  you  give  implicit  credit  to  their 
declarations,  you  will  compare  these  with  their  acts, 
and  see  whether  they  correspond.  And  here,  in  the 
way  of  parenthesis,  let  me  add,  that  every  person  of 
common  discernment  will  perceive  the  difference, 
between  the  case  of  combination  to  defeat  an  already 
vested  right,  and  the  case  of  persons  who,  without 
aggressive  concert,  and  merely  using  what  is  their 
own,  according  to  their  own  views,  and  this  merely 
and  bond  fide  for  their  own  fair  advantage,  thereby 
produce  the  incidental  and  collateral  effect,  of  pre- 
venting the  accrual,  to  third  persons,  of  certain 
rights. — If  several  persons,  in  but  moderate  circum- 
stances, upon  an  increase  of  import  duty,  give  up 
the  use  of  wine,  and  substitute  some  cheaper  be- 
verage, though  the  revenue  may  lose  by  this,  the 
proceeding  of  such  persons  will  be  as  legal  as  it  may 
be  prudent.  Their  economy  interferes  with  no 
vested  right. 

But  though  (to  retiu^n  from  my  digression)  our 
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laws  and  constitution  still,  I  thank  God,  subsist, 
we  must  be  admitted  to  live  in  seemingly  peculiar 
times ; — calculated  to  give  a  colour  to  the  reflections, 
and  perhaps  a  character  to  the  duties,  of  honest, 
provident,  and  loyal  men.     We  find  aggressors  re- 
monstrating, murmuring,   and  complaining;   while 
the  aggrieved  are  silent,  uncomplaining,    and  re- 
signed.   We  in  general  find  those  who  perhaps  think 
themselves  depressed,  leaving  the  country,  without 
clamour,  in  search  of  greater  safety ;  or  plodding 
their  weary  but  quiet  way,  along  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  lower  level ;— w^hile  on  the  other  hand,  some 
who  have  manifestly  been  exalted,  are  lamenting, 
far  more  loudly  than  sincerely,  what  they  represent 
as  a  state  of  abject  and  humiliating  degradation. — 
We  see  persons  professing  their  reverence  for  the 
laws  and  constitution,  yet  asserting  principles,  and 
preferring  claims,    which  are  directly  at  variance 
with  them. — We  find  too  many  of  our  lower  orders 
discontented  at  that  inequality  which  gives  them 
some  superiors ;  yet  inconsistently  confederating  to 
overthrow  that  law,  which  confers  the  onli/  equality 
that  civilized  man  can  enjoy.     All  are  equal  before 
the  law.     It  raises  the  peasant  to— in  many  points--- 
a  level  with  the  prince.     Yet  we  behold  this  deluded 
peasant  outraging  his  best  friend  ;  co-operating  to 
pull  down  that  law,  which  exalts  and  dignifies  him- 
self ;  while  princes  and  nobles  are  in  array  on  be- 
half of  that,  which  in  some  degree,  and  on  some 
occasions,    compels  them  to  fall  from  their   high 
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estate,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  their  humblest 
fellow-subject. 

Liberty  is,  undoubtedly,  a  valuable  and  a  proud  pos- 
session. But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  law  is  equally 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  Of 
rude  liberty,  (though  not  of  the  best  or  most  moral 
quality)  men,  in  their  savage  state,  had  quite 
enough ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  acquire  that  other 
desideratum,  law,  that  they  entered  into  society ; 
and  impliedly  formed  that  engagement  which  has 
been  called  the  social  contract  ;^-surrendering  a 
portion  of  their  wild  liberty,  as  the  price  of  that  law, 
which  renders  freedom  precious.  In  uncivilized  life, 
the  freedom  of  A.  will  often  clash  with  that  of  B. 
They  make  incursions  on  each  other.  All  is  mu- 
tual collision,  insecurity,  and  disorder.  Each  man 
IS  judge  in  his  own  cause  ;  and  le  droit  du  plus  fort 
is  the  brutal  rule,  by  which  the  controversy  is  at 
length  decided.  In  the  mean  time,  vivere  rapt&^h 
the  life  of  this  man  of  prey.  Property  cannot  be 
said  to  exist :  for  the  precarious  and  transitory  pos- 
session of  an  article,  which  is  continually  changing 
owners,  and  passing  from  one  savage  to  another,— 

^too  often  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  last  holder, 

such  a  possession  as  this,  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  property.  To  escape  from  such  a  state,  men  ac- 
cepted, and  may  be  said  to  have  adorned  themselves, 
with  the  yoke  of  law.  A  decoration,  which  some  in- 
fatuated persons  seem  now  desirous  to  get  rid  of ; 
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and  some  pernicious  counsellors  are  advising  them 
to  throw  away.  Yet  so  impossible  is  it  to  do  with- 
out law,  that  those  very  confederacies  which  cast  off 
the  legitimate  code  of  the  constitution,  are  obliged 
to  form  a  spurious  legal  system  of  their  own.  Trust 
me  gentlemen,  that  liberty  to  disobey  the  law  is 
the  last  kind  of  freedom,  which  any  person  will  seek 
to  procure  for  his  fellow-men, — whose  object  is  to 
promote  their  security,  their  happiness,  or  their 
morals.  Liberty,  wholly  uncontrolled,  is  properly 
speaking,  license  ;  and  identifies  with  despotic  power. 
**  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  say  the  Scriptures. 
Go  to  insect  communities,  say  I  to  the  insubordinate, 
and  learn  from  them.  Let  not  man's  reason  do  less 
for  him,  than  instinct  does  for  them.  Bees  do  not 
loosen  the  bonds  which  hold  their  corporate  swarms 
together.  They  have  a  sovereign ;  (and  if  she  be  a 
female,  so  was  Elizabeth ;) — but  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  had  no  demagogues  amongst  them,  to  interrupt 
the  harmonious  industry,  by  which  their  wonderful 
architecture  is  accomplished ;  or  call  them  off  from 
that  important  (I  cannot  term  it  manufacture,)  on 
whose  fruits  a  Roman  Poet  has  bestowed  the  epithet 
of  celestial.* 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  there  had  sprung  up  and  spread 
in  France,  a  thing  which  called  itself  Philosophy  ;  of 
which  liberty  and  reason   (^soi  disans)  were  idols  5 

*  Aerii  mellis  cwlestia  dona, — Virgil. 
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and  with  which  (except  religion,)  there  was  nothing 
in  worse  odour,  than  long-constituted  authority,  well 
balanced  power,  and  established  law.  Hence  arose 
the  loss  of  the  constitutional  equilibrium,  after  the 
assembling  of  the  States  General  in  1789, — the  head- 
long in-rush  of  the  power  of  numbers, — ^the  blind 
turbulence  of  tumultuous  ignorance, — the  demagogue 
delusion  by  which  this  turbulence  was  soon  wielded 
by  unprincipled  and  ambitious  men.  Then  succeeded, 
if  not  anti-tithe,  anti-property  associations, — compul- 
sory petitions, — and  j  acobinic  usurpation ;  — the  bloo  dy 
anarchy  of  ninety-two  ; — the  regicide  of  ninety-three ; 
— ^the  butcheries  and  blasphemies  of  Robesperre ; — and 
in  due  season,  (the  usual  sequel  of  mob-insurgency, 
when  it  is  successful,) — the  military  tyranny  of  Na- 
poleon's day,  and  iron  subjugation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  lion  of  liberty,  which  had  so  ramped 
and  roared,  but  five  or  six  years  before,  was  now 
mute,  and  become  dwindled  to  a  timorous  mouse. 
The  moderate  dimensions  of  kingly  sway  had,  in  the 
meantime,  swollen  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
despotic  power. 

I  rejoice  to  perceive  very  many  points  of  difference, 
between  the  present  state  of  things,  and  what  I  wit- 
nessed at  Paris  in  ninety-two,  and  here  in  ninety- 
seven.  I  only  wish  that  there  were  fewer  points  of 
resemblance,  than  in  moments  of  alarm,  I  conceive 
myself  to  trace. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  times  are  out  of  joint.     The 
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frame  of  society  seems  to  be  a  distorted  compound 
of  dislocations ;  which  however  high  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  may  be  running,  however  painful  or  severe 
the  operation  may  appear,  must,  I  fear,  be  reduced 
and  set,  before  we  can  pronounce  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution to  be  out  of  danger. 

Great  mildness  and  moderation  I  take  to  be  the 
practical  (and  now  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the  the- 
oretic) character  of  our  law.  But  it  is  a  point  as 
important,  as  it  may  be  difficult,  to  ascertain  the  mo- 
ment, when  rigour  becomes  mercy,  and  at  the  same 
time  self-defence :  when  forbearance  degenerates 
into  inefficient  weakness  ;  and  may  put  on  an  appear- 
ance of  irresolute  timidity,  that  tempts ,  and  en- 
courages bullying  turbulence  to  aggression.         r    , 

Law  never  can,  without  staining  its  ermine,  be  in- 
temperate, prejudiced,  or  partial.  Let  it  at  all  times 
temper  its  rigour  with  mildness  and  forbearance. — 
But  there  are  moments  when  its  strength  and  spirit 
might  be  too  much  diluted.  To  audacity  we  should 
oppose  fortitude  ;  composed  and  tranquil,  but  quite 
firm.  Those  treacheries  and  ambuscades,  of  which 
audacity  does  not  scorn  the  aid,  we  should  encounter 
with  vigilance  and  alert  exertion.  When  antipathy, 
malignant,  but  detected,  presents  the  velvet  paw, 
and  craves  liberty  to  imparle,  while  we  do  not 
withhold  its  rights,  or  abandon  our  moderation,  we 
yet  ought  to  meet  its  advances  with  jealous  caution^ 
and  salutary  distrust. 
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It  seems  time  for  the  law  to  be  alert  \vpan  it&  post, 
when  its  obligations  are  boldly  and  imeqnivoeally 
denied :  when  our  rules  of  conduct  are  not  to  be 
supplied  by  the  text  of  law,  but  by  the  innimierable 
and  discordant  commentaries,  decrees,  and  readings, 
of  seven  millions :  a  state  of  things,  in  which  the 
rejiuis  quod  tu,  juhet  alter,  must  render  it  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  what  the  general  rule  of  conduct 
is.  The  accused  must  in  each  case  be  the  judge ; 
and  judico  me  cremari  may  again  become  a  legiti- 
mate sentence. 

"  Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  code  there  be ! 
"  Who  but  must  weep — if  its  effects  he  see  I"' 

The  rules  and  maxims  of  our  common  law, — the 
enactments  and  provisions  of  our  statute  law, — are 
to  be  cast  into  a  sort  of  political  winnowing  machine. 
This  is  to  be  worked  by  that  complication  of  imedu- 
cated  ignorance,  violence,  and  caprice  ;  of  mohility, 
cullibility,  and  numbers,  which  some  dignify  exclu- 
sively with  the  title  of  The  People.  These,  if  they 
can  agree,  having  sifted  the  laws  whi^h  they  had 
fiung  into  their  engine,  pronoinice  many  of  them  to 
be  chaff ;  perhaps  some  few  of  them  to  be  grain  \ 
and  condescending  to  obey  these  latter,  scatter  the 
former,  as  chaff  deserves  to  be  scattered,  to  the  winds* 
But  where  will  be  our  constitution  all  this  time  ?  I 
fear  it  will  be  found  to  have  got  into  the  winnowing 
machine,  together  with  its  legal  offspring ;  and  its 
fi-agments  to  be  scattered,  with  its  kindred  chaff. 
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For  where,  I  would  ask,  is  oyr  legislative  power  ? 
With  the  winnowers,  on  the  one  hand?  or  on  the 
other  hand,  with  Alfred,  (if  to  his  immortal  spirit  we 
owe  the  common  law)  :  and  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  successive  parliaiiients,  which  have  been  assen^r 
bled  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  ttiird  to  the  pre- 
sent  day  ?  •  ^ 

I  should  say  decidedly  that  the  supreme  legislative 
power  was  practically  vested  in  the  winnowers  and 
their  machine.  This  latter  seem^  to  riepresent  the 
Lords  and  Commons ;  and  the  workers  of  it,  by 
their  multitudinous  concurrence,  or  disapproval, 
to  ratify  or  supersede,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  merely 
royal  assent,  which  had  been  given  at  Westminster, 
Dublin,  or  elsewhere.  Le  Peuple  le  veut,  (or,  as 
some  would  say,  La  Canaille  le  veut,  J  seems,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  to  consummate,  sanction,  and  com- 
plete the  law.  In  the  case  of  rejection,  I  fear  we 
should  have  to  substitute  some  other  formula,  in  place 
of  Le  Peuple  s'avisera.  I  doubt  their  inclination 
or  capacity  for  this  latter  task.  And  how,  by  the 
way,  had  these  winnowers  to  begin  ?  By  rescinding 
a  solemn  and  constitutional  assent,  given  through 
their  representatives,  by  them,  or  those  ancestors, 
through  whom  they  claim  the  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  every  one  of  those  laws,  which  they  now 
discard.  For  every  subject,  by  the  principles  of  bur 
constitution,  is  held  to  be  consenting  to  every  lawi 

Thus  t-eeming  with  mischievous  and  subversive 
absurdity,  is  the  system  which  distributes  laws  into 
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just  and  unjust ;  into  laws  entitled,  and  unentitled 
to  obedience. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  suffer  such  a  principle  to 
find  clandestine  entrance  into  your  Grand  Jiuy 
Room.  If  the  provisions  of  the  law  be  pointed  out 
to  you  by  the  bench,  and  the  evidence  laid  before 
you  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  show  that  law  to 
have  been  violated  by  the  indicted  person,  you  will 
send  him  to  his  trial.  You  will  not  feel  warranted 
to  enter  on  a  supplemental  and  appurtenant  inquiry, 
whether  the  law,  thus  violated,  meet  your  entire 
approval  ;  whether  you  would  assign  it  to  the  just 
or  the  unjust  class.  You  will  never  give  admission 
to  a  doctrine  so  monstrous,  as  that  upon  your  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  a  law,  which  is  shown  to 
have  been  infringed,  shall  depend  whether  you  find 
or  ignore  the  bills  that  have  come  before  you.  Yet 
if  an  individual  may  disobey  the  law  which  he  does 
not  relish,  a  juror  may  disregard  the  law  which  he 
does  not  approve  ;  and  we  might  have  to  try  the 
merits  of  the  reform  bill,  the  bill  of  rights,  or  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  at  this  Commission.  No ;  you 
will  feel,  that  to  enter  upon  such  anomalous  inve^, 
tigations,  would  be  to  make  combinators  of  your- 
selves ;  that  it  might  be  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  parliament  from  its  supreme  authority ;  by 
turning  your  Grand  Jury  Room  into  a  legislative 
chamber,  sitting  in  judgment,    not  upon  the  pri- 
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soner,  but  upon  the  constitutkMi ;  and  making  a 
dead  letter  of— tliatisto  say  repealing— the  established 
kw.  No:  eveiy  edtffitof  fivr  ir 
minated)  iJCourt  of  Justice  :  before  eTeiV  such 
tribunal,  just  and  legal  are  convertible  t^rms  ;  the 
ideas  which  they  represent  may  be  said  to  blend  and 
coaiece ;  and^a^  justitif^  njigl^t  be  translated  let 
the  law  take  its  course*  'y  ■ 

Whik  I  say  this,  and  lay  it  down  without  doubt 
or  hesitation,  I  am  not  called  uppu  to  impute  any 
thing  worse  than  error,  to  him  who  broached  a  doc- 
trine, which  I  however  must  denounce,  as  subver* 
^ve  of  the  constitution  ;  nay,  as  untying  the  bonds 
which  hold  civil  society  together.  If  IijC  have  not 
ermine,  he  may  have  that  purity  of  wbteh  ermiaare  is 
-ttie  type,  to  sully  ;  and  (whatever  he  or  hi^  fellow- 
labourers  may  have  done  with  regard  to  others,)  it 
'fe'  not  iiiy  business,  or  my  wish,  to  tax  him  with 
'having  stained  it.  It  is  with  Wq  effects  of  his 
proclamation  that  I  have  to  do.  With  respect  to  tlie 
intentions  with  which  it  was  issued,  I  have  only  to 
admit,  and  wish,  and  hope,  that  they  may  have  been 
'ffOjodi  Sut  if  private  persons  will  circidate  procla- 
matidn^  wliich  might  affect  the  conduct  of  th<3se 
who  owe  obedience  to,  or  assis-t  in  admnistei'ing  the 
l^w,  it   seems   my  business  to  guard  these  latter. 
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The  unsound  and  tottering  doctrines,  against 
which  I  have  been  thus  protesting,  stood  in  need  of 
a  prx)p;  and  strangely  buttressed  they  have  been. 
,[^/,*  \Vhy," — ^it  has  been  said — "  enforce  a  law,  which 
f  *^ri§  on  the  point  of  being  repealed  ? — Wliy  proceed 
^*  .tiOi  assert  rights,  which  are  on  the  point  of  being 
"  extinguished  ? 

I   beg   to   encounter  these  interrogatories,  with 
conflicting  questions. 

^     Why  resist  a  law  which  is  existing,  for  it  is  un- 
repealed ?    Why  wrest  from  men  those  rights,  wliich 
ar^e  not  only  unquestionably  vested,  but  have  for 
"^ges  been  established  ?    Wliy  should  tithe-payers, — 
or  rather  why  slioidd  tithe- withholders — convert  to 
their  own  use,  what  has  for  centuries  belonged  to 
•^bthers,— what  never  belonged  to  them, — and  what 
they  were  indemnified  for  the  want  of,  by  obtainiiig 
'their  land  at  a  lower  rent  ?     Why  give  to  the  but 
vpredicted  enactments  of  the  legislature,  the  iniqui- 
:  tons  effects  of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and.  hold  that 
^*By  abolishing  the  tithe  claim^r  thefuture^  this  le- 
gislature will  have  also  abolished  it  for  the  past  f 
ii Almost  as  well  might  the  land  occupants  seek  to  re- 
.icover  back  the  tithes  which  have  been  paid  for  the 
f.isast  six  years,  as  combine  agaiii^t.paj^ngthat  .which 
edncurred  due  for  the  last  year. 

.i9tiAgain,  why  give  to  the  word  "  extinguished,**  or 

9fff  €Pitinction,"    a  meaning   which,    considering  the 

-rreontext,  it  did  not  convey  ?    Why  presumptuously 

anticipate  the  decisions  pj[/^]^^  legislature  ?    Wliv  be- 
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come  sponsors  for  the  reformed  parliament,  evert 
before  its  birth,  and  promise  and  vow  that  it  will 
strip  the  established  clergy  of  all  provision  ?  If  I 
indulged  in  conjecture,  I  should  rather  surmise  that 
it  will  not  ;  and  that  it  will  interfere  more  with 
the  mode  and  form,  than  with  the  substance  of  their- 
claims.  Especially  that  such  will  be  its  course, 
with  regard  to  the  present  holders  of  vested  rights. 

It  will  arrange  :  it  will  not  tamper.  It  will  alle- 
viate burthens,  if  there  be  any  that  require  allevia- 
tion. It  will  even  try  to  conform  its  arrangements 
to  the  wishes  of  the  23eople ;  if  it  can  gratify  them, 
without  an  invasion  of  just  rightsP  '-''"^  ^'^'-"  '^'  '^"'" 

Whenever  parliament  decides,  I  will 'clefef'fe  its 
decision  ;  and  will  not  presume  to  question  the  jus- 
tice of  a  law,  which  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons shall  have  sanctioned.  But  in  the  mean  time 
I  have  a  right  50  ^^^  to  exercise  my  private  judg- 
ment, as  not  to  fdrbbcle  that  tlieir  decision  will  be ' 
what  miffht  now  strike  me  as  unjust;,  or  to  act  upon, 
a  foreboding  SO  disparaging  to  them.   ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^.^^ 

But  those  who,  holding  that  the  eM^r  tithe-claim , 
upon  land  is  in  no  degree  the  property  of  the  ^cl^in^j^ j 
axii,  t whom  the  law,  nevertheless,  ena^l^s.fn.mTjj 
force  it,) — ^yet  maintain  that  i^^  pms^)^^^ifp^rf^\^]^^ 
is  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  offer  hisrigh^;^^^ 
enforcement  as  evidence  that  it  is  so  ;  (how  long,  ( 
by  the  way,  will  they  continue  to  respect  this  lay 
demand  ?) — and  who  conjectumlly  anticipate  a  sen- 
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tence  of  penury,  if  not  starvation,  upon  the  clmrch  ; 
such  persons  do  not,  metliinks,  thereby  justify  their 
merciless  execution  of  a  sentence  before  it  has  been 
passed;  and  which  I  may  suppose  will  never  be  pro- 
nounced. Consistently  with  .their.  rQwn  theories, 
(and  shall  I  a,ddi  m  requital  of  some!  ,J^te  conces- 
sions ?)  they  might  concede  a  little  present  subsist- 
ence, to  those  whose  claims  they  have  not  too  grate- 
fully condemned.  They  might  give  them  their  due, 
under  the  name,  and  in  the  shape  of  alms.  Even  to 
those  monastic  convicts,  who  were  walled  up  and 
left  to  die,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  ciniise  of  water  are 
said  to  have  been  given,     ^.j  io  notrio^fij  fiG  bjoxUiw 

It  seems  to  be  the  more  proper  and  material;  that  I 
should  dwell  upon  the  illegality  of  the  present  re- 
sistance to  the  tithe  demand,  because  it,  and  the 
unconstitutional  and  anti-social  doctrines  which  are 
resorted  to  in  its  justification,  have  produced  and  are 
producing  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  These 
consequences  I  predicted  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In- 
deed it  required  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  foresee, 
that  hcB  nugcB  (for  so  they  were  then  miscalled) 
seiria  ducerent  in  mala.  But  those  who  disregarded 
the  predictive  warnings  which  mere  common  sense 
was  competent  to  give,  now  cry  out  at  that  blood- 
shedding,  which  was  the  natural  sequel  of  those  ille- 
galities that  produced  it.  Nay,  not  only  cry  out, 
but  inculpate  those,  not  who  resisted,  but  who  at-  » 
tempted  to  support  the  law.  .         ' , 

^f  any  cases  of  this  sanguinary  description,  whicH 
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may  still  be  undisposed  of,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  what  the  legal  results  will  or  ought  to  be. 
Tbey  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  case :  circumstances  with  which  neither  I> 
Iior  those  who  have  prematurely  condemned  the 
isanisters  and  assistants  of  the  law,  can  be  acquainted. 
Those  who  are  acting  on  the  right  side,  may  yet  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  highly  criminal ;  and 
even  to  incur  the  guilt  of  felonious  homicide.  They 
may  do  so  for  this  reason  j  that  the  law  requires  not 
only  that  our  proceedings  shoidd  be  justifiable  in 
their  ends,  but  that  the  means,  resorted  to  for  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  should  be  necessary,  (and 
therefore  innocent,)  appropriate,  and  correct. 

But  without  prejudging  particular  cases,  we  may 
lay  down  general  principles.  We  ought  to  do  so, 
if  by  so  doitig*  we  can  in  the  slightest  degi*ee  con- 
tribute to  disabusing  the  misled  people ;  and  stopping 
file  eiFusion  of  human  blood.  •         '  - 

I  would  lay  dt5wn  then,  as  notorious  law;  thai  il 
upon  the  ministers  of  law,  or  tlieir  assistants,  the 
alfternative  be  tlirowny  of  repelling  force  by  force,  oi« 
df^Buffering  the  law  to»?be  saeeessfully  resist^  and 
laid  prostrate,^— itns  not  only  their  rights  but  theii* 
duty,  to  adopt  the  former  com*se  ;  an^  no  blood, 
which  is  shed  in  consequence,  will  criminally  spnnkle 
them.  It  is  not,  in  such  a  case,  he  wlio  pulls  the 
tua^ger  in  vindication  of  the  law,  that  will  be  answer- 
able for  the  death  which  follows ; — but  the  responsi- 
bility^ .will  rest  with  those,  whose  resistance  threw 
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upon  the  ministers  of  justice,  the  alternative  which  1 
have  described  ;  and  (morally  at  least)  will  be  cast  on 
those  whose  counsels  had  been  instigating  to  that 
resistance. 

There  is  another  subject,  intimately  connected 
with  this  of  anti-tithe  conspiracy,  (which  if  not  in 
intention,  yet  in  effect,  is  a  combination  against  our 
church  establishment)  there  is,  I  say,  another  subject, 
which  I  will  barely  touch  upon,  without  discussing. 
I  would  not  even  touch  upon  it,  if  it  were  not  ap- 
purtenant to  the  subject  which  I  am  discussing.  I 
say,  in  the  singular,  my  subject; — for  on  recollecting 
what  I  have  said,  you  will  find  that  all  my  arguments 
have  revolved  around  one  central  subject ;  namely 
that  of  those  illegal  meetings  and  conspiracies,  which 
have  started  up  as  suddenly,  and  violently,  and  alarm- 
ingly, as  the  cholera,  amongst  us.  This  one  subject  I 
have  treated ;  because  for  any  thing  which  I  can 
know  with  certainty,  it  may  be  matter  on  which  you 
and  this  commission  will  have  to  act.  Matters  ap- 
purtenant and  accessory  I  have  discussed  ;  because 
without  doing  so,  I  could  not  have  treated  of  my 
principal  subject  satisfactorily  or  fully, ^jj^ucruiti  huA 

This  accessorial  matter  has  indeed  been  of  such 
magnitude,  as  almost  to  eclipse  the  subject  to  which 
it  was  appended.       ^^^  '   •  ^^  '^^  ri;    ion  ^i  iJ      :  •  ;•  1 

It  has  involved  a  scrutiny  of  those  principles,  on 
which  the  anti-tithe  combination  is — -now  avowedly, 
-^and  now  more  covertly,  supported ; — ^principles 
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overtlirowing  our  laws, — deposing  our  legislatiire;~'{ 
undermining  our  church,- — and  subverting  our  dbri^" 
stitutioii:-^  jii}>iiii  '3110  ^lii^OjsJ     cOjahciiua  a  ^uiaxjdij  io 
If  such  meMy'  accessorial  topics  bv^f-ghMbW  tfe^' 
principal  subject  out  of  which  they  grew, — is  not 
this  a  proof  how  alarmingly  important  that  main  i 
subject  is?  how  well  deserving  to  be  searchingly  I 
treated,  by  all  whose  duty  and  whose  wish  it  is^i^i 
n^aintain  our  laws,  and  support  tliat  parent  con^i- 
tution,  whose  oiFsj^ring  those  laws  are  ?  ,3 

I  observed  that  thi^re  was  another  sul;>qrdinat©.j 
topic^  on  which  I  wished  to  touch*  It  i&  ojia  which  t 
hfi^.b^U  publicly,  authorita^tiYQly^  an4  ^9**?  ^^^fi^r! 
dently  urged  ;  that  every  tithe  valuation  of  a  gvm^^ 
ing  crop  is  a  mere  trespass,- ,^^.  ^^,     ^  ^,  ,,  ^^,^^^j 

A  question  not  argued,  nor  directly  befp,^i]pie,, of  ^ 
course  I  would  not  determine  j  nor,  if  it  :vvere  not 
incorporated  with  najmpin  and  pertinent  subject, 
would  I  even  touch.— JVs  it  js,  I  will  not  prejudge  it : 
but  will  merely  caution  otliers  against  prejudging  it,  ^ 
at  the  risk  of  their  liberties,  or  perhaps  their  lives. 
There  are  authorities,  which  it  might  not  be  amiss 
deiiberately  to  examine,  before  they  pronounce  that' 
such  tithe  proceedings  are  a  trespM^'^^^^^^'^^'H  ^'^^''^^ 
■ '  'Again,  a  practice,  aM  an  acqtiiescen'ce"^of  long 
Ending,  furnish  so^eprestithptlve  evidence,  that  the 
proceeding  thus  uninterruptedly  submitted  tcv — i# 
}^g^l;b  ?;biB//o)  .b9t?[R?B  od  yltneiipeil  siole'tsfi;^  llBila 

Further,— there  are  cases^where  without  a  lie^nsfe/^ 
without  a  right  of  wajr^-i-^yet  without  being  a  tres-^ 
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passer,  one   may   enter  on  the  land  of  another.     If 
my  memory  serve  me,  one  may  do  so  for  the  purposp , 
of  abating  a  nuisance.     Clearly  one  might  do  so,  to 
assist  a  person  who  had  braken  a  limb,  whose  life 
was  in  danger,   or  who  on  other  grounds  stood  in , 
need  of  prompt  assistance.     Thus  it  is  not  eve^y  uitr ; 
licensed  entry  on  anothers  ground,   that  is  per  se  a 
trespass.^'   ^^^f*^  ^j^ud^  hun 

Again,^-it  is  a  pi'inciple,  that  whenever  the  law 
confers  a  right,  it  impliedly  authorises  all  proceed- 
ings necessary  to  the  full  beneficial  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  such  right ;  and  a  right  of  valuation, 
and  of  entry  for  the  purpose,  might  perhaps  be  trace- 
able to  this  source. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  it  is  not  evefy 
trespass  that  will  justify  a  homicide ;  nay  that  will 
reduce  a  homicide  to  manslaughter,  from  murder. 

Yet  what,  after  all,  am  I  concluding  ?  Merely 
this;  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  the  peasantry  to 
wait  until  the  question  is  decided  by  some  legitimate 
tribunal ;  and  not  in  the  meantime  risk  a  sanguinary 
opposition,  on  the  mere  authority  of  a  circular  epis- 
tolary proclamation.  ^.      f^.   , 

Gentlemen,  in  administering  the  law,  we  should 
beai'  in  mind  tlmt  laws  ^re  meuns,  diriected  to  an 
eri^d  ; .  and  by  havi ng  a .  clear,  .^ifiWi  pf  j^b^  pt^® ct,  wp. 
shall  therefore  frequently  be  assisted,  towards  deteri-v 
mining,  what  are;  and  what  are  not  leg^l  m^ans..  As 
loViQ  ?o£  cojpitry  has  been  represented  i  -^s,  embracing 
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all  particular  and  more  domestic  attachments,  per- 
haps we  might  almost  consider  the  comprehensive 
and  general  object  of  the  law, —that  which  embraces 
all  its  subordinate  and  partial  objects, — ^to  be  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  our  constitution. 

That  constitution  involves  church  and  state  :  else 
the  king  would  not  be  the  head  of  the  former  ;  nor 
continue  to  style  himself  defender  of  the  faith.  ^^  J^? 

Christianity  is  proclaimed,  by  legal  writers,  to  be  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  and  of 
Christianity,  we  conceive  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  to  be  the  purer  form.  In  our 
devotions,  when  it  would  be  profanation  to  state  to 
Heaven  what  we  did  not  think,  we  describe  the  re- 
ligion which  is  **  established  amongst  iis^*  as  **  the 
true  one-/*  and  offer  for  its  ^^ maintenancey^  a  cor- 
respondent prayer.  To  ordain  such  a  prayer  as  a 
part  of  our  liturg} ,  is  to  record  and  sanction  the 
opinions  which  that  prayer  conveys  ;  and  to  be  in- 
different about  what  we  so  describe,  would  be  im- 
pious in  the  extrem-eV   *<>  'tneriih/i-imB- 

A  main  object  of  the  law  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  preservation  of  that  most  sacred 
portion  of  our  social  establishment,— our  Established 
Church.  This  will  be  duly  remembered,  when  those 
doctrines  and  petitions  come  to  be  canvassed,  which 
touch  the  clerical  provision  ;  land  especially  perhaps 
where 'those  ai'ginnents  and  solicitations  come  fi'om 
persoii^  Avjio  M*^  tiot  membe!*B^' of ^our  Church  f  and 
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whose  main  topic  is  numeri  sumus  ;.  a  topic  which 
they  ought  to  recollect  is  a  two-edged  one ; — for  the 
more  numerous,  the  more  likely  to  overwhelm. — 
Wliatever  they  may  feel,  there  are  others  who  will 
recollect  the  articles  of  that  union,  which  is  at  once 
a  treaty  and  a  statute.  There  are  others  who  will 
recollect  that  the  Protestant  Church,  in  this  country, 
is  a  sort  of  outpost,  the  more  exposed,  by  its  situa- 
tion and  its  numbers,  to  attack  ;  and  entitled,  from 
all  who  venerate  its  holy  tenets,  to  proportionally 
vigilant  protection.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  subject 
of  its  pecuniary  support,  the  reasoning  of  all,  whe- 
ther Catholics  or  Protestants,  should  be  fairly,  im- 
partially, deliberately  (but  let  me  add  piously  and 
devoutly)  weighed.  .^^jl 

Every  really  tranquillizing  measure, — every  pro- 
ceeding calculated  to  appease  well-founded  discon- 
tent,— every  alleviation  of  grievance, — correction 
of  abuse, — diminution  of  extreme  want, — addition 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor, — ^promotion  of  national 
prosperity, — amendment  of  our  political  circum- 
stances,— every  thing  of  this  sort  that  can,  with 
propriety  and  advantage,  be  conceded  and  accom- 
plished,— -will. — But  no  part  of  the  constitution  will 
be  surrendered,  betrayed,  or  overturned ;  and  least 
of  all,  that  portion  of  the  constitution  which  is 
most  sacred.  All,  consistent  with  "  the  maintenance 
i^Sof  the  true  religion,  establislied  amongst  us,"  and 
at  the  same  time  conducive  to  salutary  correction, 
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amelioration,  and  refoi*m,  will  be  granted  to   the 
petitioners  ;  but  nothing  more.     Let  them  not  ex-^ 
pect  that  any  parliament,  "  under  our  religious  and  \ 
gracious  King  assembled,"  will  offer  up  their  duty  i 
to  God,  at  the  shrine  of  mere  worldly  and  political 
considerations  5  or  sacrifice  it  to  the  encroaching 
jealousies  of  any  nral  i  sect^    Remembering  howr  t 
frail  is  every  right,  which  is  destitute  of  Divine  Pro-  , 
tection,  his  Majesty  will  never  strike  the  first  word 
from  his  royal  motto.  ,    ,^^^,  i,,  ^^.^^^  -.sm^i^m^ 

Lest  His  misunderstood  claims  of  royalty  might 
give  lunbrage  to  Tiberius,  and  in  order  to  appease 
the  possible  jealousy  of  this  tyrant,  it  was  deemed  an 
act  of  political  expediency  to  crucify  oiu:  Redeemer. jk^ 
and  the  Jews  urged  upon  the  fears  of  Pilate,  the  nq*| 
cessity  for  such  a  sacrifice.     But  this  was  a  render- 
ing unto  Ceesar,  that  which  was  eminently  God's  j;\ 
and  while  we  rejoice  in  our  salvation,  we  are  not  to 
imitate  the  wickedness  which  inadvertently  produced,  t 
it. ;^.  but  to,  adore  that  Power  and  Wisdom,  which. ^ 
could  force  such  instriunentality  to  effectuate  the  , 
purposes  of  Divine  Love.  ^^^^^^  aeilBi  &  to  ^•^Bir^trd 

Gentlemen,  as  I  had  in  some  degree  foreseen,  my 
topics  have  grown  upon  me  ;  or  should  I  say  hay^, 
run  away  with  me  ?  But  the  subject  which  I  intro- 
duced to  your  attention,  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
been  both  pertinent  and  momentous ;  nor  have  I  devi- 
ated from  it,  though  I  may  have  treated  it  with  some 
diffuseness.     But  from  the  attention  with  which  you 
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have  favoured  me,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  yon 
do  not  consider  me  as  having  unnecessarily,  or  at 
least  as  having  inexpediently,   occupied  your  time;  ^ 
But  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  your  indulgent  patience, 
to  detain  you  longer. 

I  will  therefore  close,  by  admitting  that  to  me  the 
times  seem  critical.  I  will  not  despondingly  say 
more  :  forsan  etlicBG  olim  meminissejuvahit. 

Much  seems  to  depend  on  the  calm  vigour,"  alid' 
temperate  energy  of  the  law ;  which  it  is  indeed  the 
more  called  on  to  display, — because  Government  ap- 
pears to  have  placed  a  reliance  on  its  efficiency ;  and 
has  shevsTi  a  constitutional  reluctance,  to  seek  for 
powers  beyond  those  which  the  law  ordinarily  gives. 
Those  who  are  most  disposed  to  be  forbearing— are 
often  found  to  be  also  the  '  flibst'  capable  of  being 
firm :  and  that  such  will  here  be  the  case,  I  trust 
and  hope ; — for  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  believe—^ 
that  all  our  legitimate  authorities  and  tribunals  are'^ 
called  upon  to  be  resolute,  and  vigilant,  and  at  their 
posts.  In  short  the  state  of  things  seems,  in  the 
language  of  a  fallen  (but  victorous)  herd,  to^iaft-' 
nounce  the  expectation  of  the  Empire— "^that  every 
man  willdohisduty:'*  ^^^^^  ^^^'F  ^'^''^g  "^'^^^^  -^^^4^^^ 
^■yij.^,  .  ..>....-  .^j.ilpuB  adi  iuSL     ^9m  dim  v^wb  nut 

9Yj8x{  o^  boinsb  ed  ionnBO  .aohaeim  fiio^  oi  bfjouL 
-lYeh  I'svBfl  ion  (ajjoixramom.  haa  iaefibi-tq  diod  ii^ed 
jmo8  flllw  ji  bsifisiJ  o  /fid  \Bm  I  dguodi  ^^i  mo  rl  h-^ir 
J0\  doidn  dirff  noidnaite  sxli  moil  iuQ      ee^ia^ed^ 
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SIR) 

It  feems  to  me  that  the  intelligent  part  of  the  Irilh  nation 
have  a  right,  before  they  decide  upon  a  matter  in  which  their 
moft  valuable  interefts  are  involved,  to  expedl  that  it  fliould  re- 
ceive the  ampleft,  and  moft  complete  difcuffion.  No  argument 
fhould  remain  untouched,  no  objeftion  be  left  unanfwered,  which 
can  throw  light  upon  a  queftion  of  fuch  Angular  importance,  as 
that  which  now  engages,  and  indeed  agitates  the  publick  mind. 
Under  the  impreffion  of  this  fentiment,  I  fit  down  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  addreffing  through  you  to  my  countrymen,  fuch  obfer- 
vations  on  the  queftion  of  Union,  as  have  been  fuggefted  to  me 
by  the  perufal  of  a  Speech  lately  publiftied  as  yours,  in  the  Dublin 
and  Anti-Union  Evening  Pofts.* 

For  many  of  thofe  who  are  on  the  anti- union  fide,  1  feel 
the  moft  fincere  refpeft ;  and  look  on  them  to  be  fuqh  ftaunch 
friends  to  Britifli  connexion,  that  I  am  perfuaded  there  muft  be 
moments  when  they  doubt  the  expediency  of  an  oppofition,  in 
which  the  worft  enemies  of  Ireland  concur  :  moments,  when 
they  almoft  recognife  the  falutary  tendencies  ofameafure,  againft 
which  feparatifts  have  raifcd  their  voices,  to  a  man. 

B  I  do 

*  of  Saturday  Jan.  i8th,  1800.  I  do  not  undertake  tj  animadvert  oxi 
any  thing  which  fell  from  Mr.  Grattan  in  Parliament,  but  ouly  on  thofis, 
positions  which  have  been  pubiilhed  in  the  nevvfpa{)ers  under  the  fandioa 
tif  bis  name. 


I  do  not  cenfure,  I  applaud,  the  generous  facrifice  which  they 
make,  in  not  withdrawing  that  fupport  which  they  think  due  to 
a  juft  caufe,  though  contaminated  by  the  fufpieious  advocatifm 
of  treafon.  But  1  warn  them,  they  are  miftaken  :  the  caufe  to 
which  they  are  inadvertently  lending  their  affiftancc,  is  the  fame 
which  they  have  fo  lately  defeated  in  the  field.  If  they  doubt 
me,  let  them  look  to  the  allies  whom  they  have  gained :  let 
them  allc  tbemfelves  if  the  zeal  which  their  new  confederates 
evince,  could  be  excited  by  any  profpe6l  fhort  of  feparation  ? 

Thefe  reflcdions  have  inftnfibly  led  me  away  ;  though  not 
into  tcpicks  which  can  be  deemed  foreign,  or  irrelevant :  I  fhall 
now  enter,  wirliout  further  preface,  upon  the  tafk  which  I  have 
undertaken,  and  proceed  with  my  examination  of  your  printed 
fpeech,  tof]jether  with  fuch  matters  as  appertain  to  it,  and  to  my 
fubjedt.  But  before  I  engage  in  that  free  difcufiion  which  is 
before  me,  it  may  be  right  that  I  fliould  difclaim  all  intention  of 
giving  you  perfonal  .^iTence.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
motives  or  defigns ;  and  your  friends  have  my  permiffion  to  ba- 
lance, if  they  can,  whatever  mifchief  you  may  have  done,  with 
the  good  which  you  intended  :  1  fhall  merely  indulge  in  thofe 
animadverfions  on  the  tendencies  of  your  political  conduft,  to 
which  every  publick  man  is  accuftomed  to  fubmit. 

You  open  your  attack  on  the  meafure  which  I  fupport,  with 
a  multitude  of  aflcrtions,  which,  as  they  are  utterly  unfupported, 
I  perfuade  myfelf  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  put  to  rout. 

"  The  Britifh  Minifter,"  you  inform  us,  '*  declares  his  into- 
**  lerance  of  that  parlianufntaty  conftitution  of  Ireland,  which 
*'  he  ordered  the  feveral  Viceroys  to  celebrate  :  now  pronounc- 
«»  ing  that  eitabliftinnent  to  be  a  miferable  imperfedion,  in  de- 
**  fence  of  which  he  recommended  the  French  war,  and  to  which 
**  he  fwore  the  yeomanry.^' 

Sir,  that  is  not  i'o :  JNIr.  Pitt  is  fo  far  from  declaring  his  in- 
tolerance of  that  cunflitutioi),  which  he  has  concurred  iii  com- 
mending, that  he  feeks,  by  the  proffered  union,  to  proteft  it 
againll  the  intolerance  of  thofe,  who  might  prefer  an  efiablifh- 
ment  on  the  French  model :  nay  he  more  than  endures  the  inde- 
pendence, which  makes  a  part  of  that  conftitution  :  he  has  ex- 
pvefsly  recognifed  it,  and  afted  on  this  recognition;  he  has 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  acknowledged  the  incompetence  of  the 
British  Legiflature  to  bind  this  country  to  an  union,  and  the 
competci.ee  of  our  Parliament  to  rejeft  the  propofal :  infc^iuch 
that  though  we  fhould  take  fo  narrow  a  view  of  the  fut)jeS,  as 
to  look  to  no  part  of  the  conllitution  of  Ireland,  but  that 
which  regulates  its  relations  with  Great  Britain,  we  fhould  yet 
be  iuflified  in  afferting  the  confiitency  of  M\\  Pitt;  and  infilling 
that  the  con  dud  of  the  Englifli  Government,  with  refped  to 


union, 


union,  has  not   only   amounted  to   a  tolerance,  but  to  a  ftrong 
aflertion  of  tke  independence  which  we  acquired   in  1782. 

But  the  Britifh  Miniller  has  at  no  time  applauded  thediftlnft- 
nefs,  which  he  now  recommends  us  to  abolifh.  His  eulogy 
applied  to  principles  which  union  will  leave  unimpaired:  to 
theories  which  union  will  reduce  to  pradice.  He  extolled  the 
excellencies  of  the  fettlement  of  1782  ;  and  left  it  to  more  de- 
praved llatefmen  to  celebrate  its  defefts  :  he  admired  in  it  the 
bloflbm  which  Ihould  ripen  into  union  ;  while  others  praifed  the 
canker  which  threatened  feparation.  So  far  from  commending 
the  brittlenefs  of  our  connexion,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Britifh 
Miniller  had  it  in  contemplation,  at  that  period,  to  attempt  the 
rendering  this  connexion  lefs  precarious.  Meantime  he  did  not 
call  on  us  to  rejoice  that  we  were  diftind  j  but,  being  diftind^, 
to  be  thankful  that  we  were  independent. 

If  our  Viceroys  celebrated  the  conftitution  of  1782,  it  was 
not  for  any  qualities  which  union  v;ill  deftroy.  They  con  traded 
it  with  that  degrading  fyftem  w-hich  had  gone  before  ;  not  with 
the  preferable  arrangement  which  is  to  come  :  and  perhaps  in 
no  point  of  view  would  it  have  been  more  deferving  of  celebra- 
tion, than  if  it  were  confidered  as  preliminary  to  the  meafure 
which  is  now  propofed  for  our  acceptance. 

That  eflablifliment  which  was  the  real  objeft  of  the  MiniftePs 
panegyric,  he  is  fo  far  from  now  pronouncing  to  be  a  miferable 
imperfeflion,  that  on  the  contrary  the  events  which  have  lately 
paffed  in  Europe  have  but  ferved  to  encreafe  its  title  to  his  ad- 
miration. He  has  feen  the  leffons  of  ages  comprefFed  into  the 
narrow  period  of  a  few  years,  and  mankind  enabled  to  learn 
that  from  their  own  experience,  which  it  had  heretofore  been  the 
province  of  hiftory  to  teach.  The  foil  of  anarchy  has  made  the 
luftrc  of  our  ertablifhment  more  apparent;  and,  as  in  1793  the 
French  war  was  undertaken  in  its  defence*,  in  tSco  the  UHion  Is 
recommended  for  its  protedlion. 

Fear  not,  my  good  Sir,  that  the  oath  of  the  yeomanry  fliould 
(land  between  that  loyal  body  and  the  good  of  their  country. 
Thofe  who  have  not  taken  the  obligation,  may  be  excufed  if 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  tenor  and  effecl.  Thofe  who  have,  do 
not  require  to  be  informed  that  the  King,  Lords  ^nd  Commons 
form  the  Legiflature  of  this  country  ;  that  the  afts  of  this 
aflembly  are  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  by  the  principles  of 
that  conftitution,  which  as  yeomen  and  fubjetls  they  are  fworn 
to  maintain,  the  fovereign  Parliament,  (however  diffimilar  the 
two  ftatutes  may  be)  is  as  competent  to  enact  an  union,  as  a 
road  bill. 

Following  In  your  fteps,  and  pretending  to  no  better  arrange- 
ment than  that  which  the  fpeech  that  I  am  anfwering  has  pre- 

fcribed, 


fcnbed,  I  now  attend  you  to  a  fubject  on  which  you  arc  entitled 
to  be  beard  :   I  mean  the  final  adjuftment  of  1 782, 

You  make  two  charges  againft  the  Britifh  Minifter :  firft  you 
charge  him  with  difclaiming  the  fettlement  of  1782; — and  fe- 
coiidly,  with  maintaining  that  this  adjuftment  was  no  more  than 
an  incipient  train  of  negotiation. 

The  firft  branch  of  your  accufation  I  hold  to  be  unfounded  j 
and  as  to  the  affertion  which,  in  the  fecond  place,  you  have 
afcribed  to  the  Minifter,  I  am  difpofed  to  think  it  is  one,  in 
which  the  fads  will  bear  him  out. 

If  I  can  accomplirti  the  refutation  of  your  firft  charge,  with- 
out controverting  the  ftatement  which  you  have  yourfelf  made, 
it  will  be  a  point  gained  :  for  by  agreeing  on  fads  and  premiffes, 
we  ftiall  narrow  the  difcufllon,  and  prevent  a  wafte  of  time. 
This  is  therefore  what  1  (hall  attempt  to  do. 

But  I  ftiall  in  the  firft  inftance  examine,  and  endeavour  tQ 
get  rid  of,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  leaft  relevant  and  conclufive 
part  of  your  argument  ;  viz.  that  which  confifts  in  a  denial  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  affertion,  that  the  fettlement  of  1782  was  a  mere 
(though  moft  important)  ftep  in  negotiation:  a  mere  article  in 
the  intended  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  and  connexion  ;  and  that 
<*  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Britifti  Government  of 
<*  that  day  to  adopt  {on\t  further  meafures,  proper  to  ftrengthen 
**  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries.*'* 

Towards  difproving  the  truth  of  your  denial,  and  demonftrat- 
in^  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  warranted  in  his  pofition,  1  will  afk  of  any 
candid  and  intelligent  man — whether  the  following  {hort  ftate- 
ment would  not  fufiice  ? 

The  only  grievance  complained  of  by  Ireland,  which  it  was 
the  province  of  England  to  redrefs,  (all  the  reft  being  matter 
for  our  own  internal  regulation,)  was  that  which  confifted  in  the 
claim  of  the  Britifti  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  this  country. 
Thisclalm  was  given  up,  in  the  way  in  which  Ireland  herfelf 
prefcribed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  f  and 
nfter  it  had  been  fo  furrendered, — after  the  fingle  link  of  our 
dependence  had  been  thus  cut, — "  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty  was 
**  moved  and  carried,  praying  him  to  take  fuch  further  meafures 
*^'  aa  to  him  feeraed  proper,  to  ftrengthen  the  connexion  between 
*'i  the  two  countries:"  to  which  addrefs  '*  his  Majefty's  moft 
'^gracious  anfwer,  ftating  that  he  ivould  take  fuch  meafures  as 
**■  might  be  necejjary  for  that  purpofey  was  delivered  to  the  Houfe  by 
«  a  gejitleman,  who  then  filled"  (an  high  office  of  truft  in  ad- 
minillration  ;  viz.)  **  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State."  J 

If 

♦  ,See  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech  on  Thurfday  January  31,1 799. 
\  And  was  afterwards  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  moft  fqueamifli,  fiirren- 
^rcd  Ey  the  aifl  of  rtnunciation, 
^  Mr.  Pitt's  Soecch. 


If  the  above  enumeration  of  indifputable  faf^s,  (fafts  "  pub- 
"  lie,  regillered  and  recorded,"  f  as  any  on  which  you  can 
rely,)  does  not  fuftain  the  Brltifh  Minifter's  aiTertioo,  that  after 
the  grievances  which  Ireland  complained  of  had  been  redrefled, 
after  her  difputes  with  the  fifter  country  had  been  adjufted,  it 
flill  "  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Britifh  Government  of 
**  that  day,  to  adopt  fome  further  meafures  proper  to  ftrengthen 
**  the  connexion," — I  for  my  part  cannot  conceive  what  is  de- 
monftration. 

The  Xophiftry  is  vain  and  paltry,  which  infinuates  that  a  fet- 
tlement  may  not  be  completely  final  to  one  intent,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  ilridly  initiative  to  another  :  it  is  an  abufe  of  rea- 
fon,  as  well  as  of  language,  to  infer  that  what  concludes  pad 
controverfy,  muft  thereby  preclude  all  future  negotiation.  The 
valetudinarian,  who  by  medicine  has  brought  one  malady  to  a 
conclufion,  is  not  precluded  from  changing  his  regimen  to  im- 
prove his  conftitution  ;  and  prevent  his  being  attacked  by  another 
dangerous  difeafe :  the  recovery  which  a  man  fufFers  in  our 
courts  of  law,  or  the  fine  which  derives  its  very  name  from  its 
finahty,  is  final  and  conclufive  to  bar  a  former  entail,  while  it  is 
preliminary  to  the  further  fettlement,  in  contemplation  of  which 
it  has  been  made,  and  which  is  to  provide  for  the  future  comfort 
of  the  fettler,  and  his  defcendants. 

I  dwell  the  more  upon  this  topick,  becaufe  f  would  prevent 
the  poflibility  of  its  being  attributed  to  thofe  whofe  opinions  I 
efpoufe,  that  they  doubt  the  fettlement  of  1782  to  have  been 
final.  It  would  be  equally  falfe,  and  mifchievous,  to  deny  that 
fettlement  to  have  been  a  final  and  irrevocable  adjullment  of  all 
preceding  difputes  between  the  countries  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  fophi- 
ftical  and  pernicious,  to  pervert  this  finality  into  an  obftacle  to 
further  meafures,  which  the  legiflature  may  deem  neceflary  for 
fecuring  the  permanence  of  the  connexion  :  meafures  which,  fo 
long  as  they  do  not  impugn  the  principle  which  Ireland  thea 
afferted,  are  compatible  with  the  fettlement  that  took  place  in 
J782  ;  and  in  no  degree  impede,  or  reftrain  its  operation: 
meafures  which  that  fettlement  was,  in  my  opinion,  rather  cal- 
culated to  fmooth  the  way  for,  than  obftruft. 

I  (hall  not  defert  the  ilrong  ground  of  fad  which  I  have 
taken,  by  fiiev/ing  the  probability  which  there  was,  that  the 
Britifh  government  fliould  have  in  contemplation  that,  which  the 
Minifter  fays  they  had.  If  I  did,  1  might  enquire  of  any  rati- 
onal man  whether,  confidering  the  fituation  of  the  two  countries, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  Englllh  miniftr),  having  finally  adjufted 
the  queftion  of  Irifh  grievance,  fhould  proceed  to  the  important 
quellion  of  Britifh  connexion,  and  adopt  meafures  that  were  cal- 
culated to  ftrengthen  and  fecure  it  ?  whether  they  were  not  the 

more 
t  Mr.  Grattan's  words. 


«Gre  likely  to  60  fo,  if  the  control,  which  had  been  jiid  re* 
nounced>  ^however  ofFenfive  it  mighc  be  to  this  country,)  yet 
tended,  with  all  its  fauks,  to  confolidare  the  empire,  and  there- 
fore when  relinquiflied,  required  to  be  fucceeded  by  the  fubftitu- 
tion  of  a  fyftem,  morjc  compatible  with  Iiifh  honour,  and  equally 
conducive  to  the  interefts  of  Britain  ? — But  this  would  be  to  wan^ 
der  into  fuperfluous  inveftigation,  by  (hewing  that  to  be  probable, 
which  I  had  already  dcmonllrated  to  be  faft. 

But  with  refpeft  to  this,  as  with  refpefi:  to  the  other  branch 
cf  your  accufation,  let  me  fee  how  the  cafe  {lands,  evea  on  your 
own  ftatement. 

*'  Tlie  firll  tracts,"  you  fay,  *'  of  the  adjuftment  of  1782  were 
two  melfages,  fent  by  his  Majefty  to  the  Parliaments  of  the 
**  different  countries:  "  in  other  words,  the  fettlement  of  1782 
originated,  by  your  own  admifTun,  with  the  advifers  of  the  crown  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  with  the  Bricilh  adminiftration.  Now  one  would 
fuppcfe  that,  towards  afcertaining  the  meafures  of  which  any 
plan  was  intended  to  confill,  we  fhould  examine  the  conduct  of 
the  perfons  who  contrived  it  ;  and  if  we  do  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  addrcfs  and  anfwer  which  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
which  wereboth  polleriorto  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  i .  will 
evince  the  truth  of  the  Minifter'e  affertion,  that  further  meafures 
were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government  of  that  day. 

But  again,  fuppofing  (according  to  the  truth)  that  the  Britifh 
Houfes  of  Parliament  were  parties  to  this  tranfaction,  then  what 
appears  from  your  own  fiatement  ?  that  having  determined  to  fur- 
render  theit  claim  to  legiflate  for  this  country,  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  fecond  place,  refolved  "  that  the  connexion  between 
*'  the  countries  fiiould  by  mutual  confent,  be  placed  on  a  folid  a|id 
**  permanent  foundaticr..'** 

Let  any  candid  man  attend  to  the  import  of  this  refolution, 
and  fay  whether  he  can  contradift  the  llatement  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  Government  in  1782,  towards 
ftrengthening  the  connexion  between  the  countries,  to  adopt 
racafures  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  nowpropofed. 

But  you  tell  us  that  the  addrefs  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  upon 
the  confideration  of  thefe  two  refolutions,  exprejsly  rejects  the 
fecond. 

To  fuppoit  the  ftatement  which  you  have  fo  boldly  made,  you 
(hould  be  able  to  read  from  this  addrefs,  what  I  confefs  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  paragraph  ;  viz,  that  it  was  the  humble 
opinion  of  his  Majefty's  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubje6ls,  the  Irifh 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  aiTembkd,  '*  that  the  con- 
*'  nexion  between  the  countries  fnonld  not  be  placed,  by  mutual 
"  confent,  on  a  permanent  foundation."  Such  a  paragraph,  I 
admit,  would  have  fupported  your  pofition,  that  the  addrefs  ex- 
prefdy  vejcded  tlie  fecond  Britifh  relolution.  ' 

But 


But  you  are  fo  far  from  fhewing  an  exprefs  rcje^lion,  that  yoti 
are  utterly  unable  to  produce  an  implied  one.  The  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment, you  fay,  exprefsly  negatived  the  fecond  refolution;  for 
they  faid  that  **  they  conceived  the  Refolution  for  unqualified, 
**  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  to  be  a  meafure 
**  of  confummate  wifdom."*  The  connexion  between  your 
premife  and  your  inference,  I  confefs,  I  am  dull  enough  not  to 
difcern  plainly. 

*'  May  it  pleafe  your  Majeily,  we  your,  &c.  in  Parliament 
**  aflembled,  conceive  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I, 
*<  to  be  an  extremely  wife  meafure;  and  therefore  it  is  fo 
**  plain,  (and  follows  fo  inevitably  from  the  premiffes,)  that  the 
**  connexion  between  the  countries  fhould  not  be  placed,  by  mu- 
•*  tual  confent,  on  a  permanent  foundation,  that  we  fhall  not 
"  trouble  your  Majeily,  by  Hating  fo  obvious  a  conclufion,  or 
*<  by  more  explicitly  rejedting  the  fecond  Refolution,  which  has 
**  been  propofed  for  our  confideration."  Such  logick  might  be 
parliamentary  ;  but  I  doubt  Its  being  Ariftotelian. 

But  1  am  digreffing  from  my  fubjeft  :  for  though  you  fhould 
have  fucceeded,  as  completely  as  you  have  failed,  in  fupporting 
your  pofition,  that  the  Irifh  Parliament  had  rejefted  the  fecond 
Refolution  of  the  Britilh  Houfes,  yet  this  would  not  difprove 
Mr.  Pitt's  affertion,  that  further  meafures  were  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Government  of  that  day  ;  nor  would  it  diminifh 
the  weight  of  that  evidence,  which  the  Englifh  addrefs  and  an- 
fwer,  and  the  fecond  Refolution,  abundantly  fupply  in  fupport 
of  his  afftrtion.  It  would  at  moft  prove  only  this,  that  the  tem- 
per of  Ireland,  and  the  filence  with  which  their  Parliament  pafTed 
this  refolution  over,  made  it  neceffary  that  Government,  content 
to  appeafe  the  jealoufics  of  the  Irifli  nation,  and  conciliate  their 
affe<5lion3  by  liberal  concefTion,  fhould  arreft  the  grand  imperial 
fettlement  m  Its  career,  and  poflpone  its  confummation  to  a  more 
favourable  moment. 

And  what  a  generous  foundation  did  England  lay !  By  the 
Jirjl  refolution,  fhe  reglftered  her  confent  that  Ireland  fhould  be 
independent ;  and  fubmitted  the  fecond  to  the  new  tribunal,  which 
fhe  had  thus  liberally  ere«5^ed.  She  firft  made  us  a  high  con- 
traftlng  power ;  and  then  folicited  us  to  treat  on  equal  terms. 
Confiflently  with  the  tenor  of  that ^ry?  Britifh  refolution,  which 
had  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  legiflate  for  Ireland,  the  fecond 
admitted  that  the  connexion  between  the  countries  could  not  be 
placed  on  a  folid  foundation,  unlefs  by  mutual  confent . 

The  Irifli  Parliament  did  not  rejeft  the  fecond  refolution  ;  but, 
under  the  Influence  of  fome  of  the  party  which  then  prevailed, 
tacitly  poftponed  entering,  as  the  fift:er  country  had  recom- 
mended, on    meafures  that  might  be  calculated   to  fl:rengthen 
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tlie  connexion.  They  withheld  that  confent,  which  the  Hbetd- 
lity  of  Britain  had  but  jull  then  rendered  requifite  or  efiicacious  j 
and  preferred  inhabiting  the  ruins  of  the  fabrick  which  they  had 
demoliihed,  to  building  a  firm  imperial  ellabhfliment  in  its  room  : 
whilft  the  fifter  country  on  her  part,  refpe6ling  the  independence 
which  fhe  had  conferred,  acquiefced  irt  the  delay  of  that  confum- 
mation  which  flie  defired.  The  regency,  and  commercial  propo- 
fitions  followed  :  the  contagion  of  French  principles  foon  after  got 
amongft  us ;  and  feparatifts  have  been  long  demonftrating  the 
truth  of  that  opinion,  pronounced  by  the  Britifh  Legiilature  in 
1782,  (and  of  which  it  is  your  boaft  that  our  ParUament  paid 
no  attention,)  "  that  the  connexion  between  the  countries  ought, 
**  by  mutual  confent,  to  be  pla«ed  on  fome  folid  and  permanentv 
"  foundation." 

A  few  words  more  on  this  part  of  the  fubje£l,  and  I  have 
done. 

After  mentioning  that  pafiage  in  the  Irifti  Addrefs,  where  it 
18  faid  that  "  we  conceive  the  refolution  for  the  unqualified,  un- 
**  conditional  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  to  be  a  meafiire  of 
**  confummate  wifdom,"  you  add  that  you  "  dtew  that  addrefs  5 
**  and  introduced  thole  words  exprefsly  to  exclude  any  fubfe- 
**  quent  qualifications,  or  limitations,  affe6ling  to  clog  or  reftrain 
•*  the  operation  of  that  repeal,  and  plenitude  of  the  legiflative 
**  authority  of  our  Irifh  Parh'ament:'' 

This  paragraph  in  your  fpeech  I  confider  as  very  well  deferving 
of  attention. 

The  objeft,  you  tell  us,  of  this  Irifh  addrefs  was  to  negative 
the  fecond  of  the  Britifh  refolutions  ;  and  with  this  efpecial  vievr 
was  that  pafTage  introduced,  in  which  the  wifdom  of  repealing 
the  declaratory  a6l  is  extolled. 

What  then,  (on  your  ftatement,)  was  the  qualification  which 
you  were  defirous  to  exclude,  and  which  you  were  apprehenfivc 
might  clog  the  operation  of  the  repeal  ?  The  placing  the  connexion 
bet<ween  the  countries^  by  mutual  confent,  on  a  folid  and  permanent 
foundation. 

This  was  the  limitation  which  you  were  fo  anxious  to  exclude  : 
this  was  the  clog  on  the  Irifh  independence,  which  you  feared  '^ 
this  was  the  abridgment  of  Irifh  legiflatiye  authority,  which  you 
were  fo  flndious  to  avoid. 

To  place  the  connexion  between  the  countries  on  a  firm  and 
permanent  foundation — is,  by  your  account,  to  reflrain  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I,  and  abridge  the  legifla- 
live  authority  of  Ireland. 

Sir,  you  may  have  advanced  thefe  dodlrines  rafhly,  or  \  may 
have  miilaken  the  tendency  of  your  pofitions  :  but  if  this  be  noo 
the  cafe, — if  you  have  deliberately  made  the  alTertions  which  \ 
*tlvibute  to  you,  and  have  a6led  the  part  which  jou  dcfcribe, 
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then  to  me  you  appear  to  have  fpoken  the  language,  and  (inad- 
vertently I  prefume)  furthered  the  caufe  of  feparation. 

Thofe  who  regarded  the  Independence  which  we  acquired  in 
1782,  not  as  their  end,  but  as  their  means, — who  valued  it  not 
as  a  grant  of  freedom,  but  prepared  to  wield  it  as  an  inftrument 
of  feparation,— will  naturally  oppofe  all  meafures  which  tend  to 
ftrengthen  the  connexion  ;  and  mufl  abhor  Union,  as  utterly 
deftrudive  of  their  hopes :  to  them,  the  a6t  of  annexation  will 
feem  a  clog  on  the  plenitude  of  Irifh  legiflative  authority  ;  and 
while  they  declaim  on  the  finality  of  the  adjuftment  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding,  they  will  in  faft  agree  with  the  Minifter,  in 
confidering  it  as  preliminary  and  defedive  :  the  only  difference 
between  them  will  be  this, — that  while  he  may  value  it  as  a  ftep 
towards  Union, — they  will  efleem  it  as  a  flride  towards  feparation, 
I  call  not  upon  fuch  men :  I  addrefs  not  thofe,  who  reprefent 
the  prefent  connexion  t>f  the  countries  as  a  flate  of  fmothered 
holUlity,  and  mutual  intimidation  :  who  derive  the  fecurity  of 
Ireland  from  her  power  of  annoying  Britain  ;  and  vaunt  our  cor- 
diality, in  forbearing  to  ilrike  the  blow,  which  however  they  ' 
would  have  continually  to  impend.  I  fpeak  not  to  thofe,  who 
mingle  fuch  bitter  and  repulfive  doctrines,  with  their  wheedling 
rants  about  (landing  or  falling  with  Great  Britain.  I  addrefs 
rayfclf  to  a  very  different  defcription  of  perfons  :  I  call  upon  the 
well  afiPefted  men  of  Ireland,  the  loyal  opponents  of  the  meafure 
now  propofed,  to  attend  to  the  language  of  their  new  allies,  and 
refift,  if  they  can,  their  arguments  for  Union. 

I  now  proceed  to  difprove  the  charge  which  you  have  brought 
againll  Mr.  Pitt,  of  "  denying  a  recorded  ad,  and  difclaiming 
"  the  final  adjuftment  of  1762;" — and  In  order  to  preclude 
cotitroverfy  as  to  fads,  and  to  fhorten  dlfcufllon,  I  fhall  keep 
my  promife  of  taking,  as  my  premlfes,  the  ftatement  which  you 
have  made. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  that  difclalmer,  which  you  hare  fa 
diredly  afcribed  to  the  Britifh  Minifter  ?  In  the  language  which 
he  has  ufed,  or  in  the  condud  which  he  has  purfued  ?  If  I  exa- 
mine his  exprefjfions,  I  am  fo  far  from  difcovering  there,  any 
denial  of  Iriih  Independence,  that  on  the  contrary  i  find  it  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged,  and  even  ftrongly  aiferted.  I  find  the 
Minifter  declaring  himfelf  **  to  feel  and  know  that  the  Parliament 
"  of  Ireland  pofTcfs  the  power,  the  entire  competence^  to  accept  of, 
**  or  rejeB,'*'*  the  propofed  Union  :  "  that  it  is  the  undoubted 
"  right  of  the  Irlfh  Legiilature  to  rejed,  or  to  adopt  fuch  mea- 
"  fures,  as  may  appear  to  them  injurious,  or  beneficial."*  By 
admitting  the  competence  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  to  decline  the 
offer  which  is  made  them,  and  the  incompetence  of  a  Britifh 
Legiflature  to  impofe  the  meafure  on  this  country*  does  Mr.  Pitt 

C  -  difclairu 
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dildalm  the  final  adjallrr.ent  of  17B2  ? — What  more  did  we  ac- 
quire by  that  I'ettlement  than  independence  ?  or  how  can  inde- 
pendence be  more  unequivocally  recognifed  ?  what  more  did  we 
(hake  off,  or  did  Britain  fnrrender,  than  the  competence  of  her 
Parliament  to  control,  or  bind  this  country  ?  and  how  could  lan- 
guage more  perfpicuonily  record  tfeis  emancipation  upon  our  part, 
or  this  f'.irrender  upon  hers,  than  has  been  done  by  the  expreflions 
of  Mr.  Pitt?  The  cafe  is  fo  clear,  that  the  plaineft  quellions 
form  my  premilTcs,  and  the  anfwers  of  every  rational  man  will 
fnrnilh  my  conclufions. 

If  it  be  not  in  his  language  that  we  can  deteft  this  denial  of 
the  fcttlement  of  17S2,  which  you  have  thought  proper  to 
chartf<:r  on  the  Britifh  Miniiler,  let  us  next  enquire  whether  any 
of  his  proceediuga  amount  to  an  infraftion  of  that  folemn 
compact. 

**  Thst  feftlement,''  you  fay,  "  eftablifhed  two  grand  pofi- 
"  tions:  firit  the  admifTion  of  the  Irirti  claim,  to  be  legiflated 
'■  for  by  no  <:>ther  Parliament,  but  that  of  Ireland  :  fecondly,  the 
"  finality  impcfed  upon  the  two  nations,  regarding  all  conftitu- 
**  tional  projects  affecling  each  other." 

In  undertaking  to  admit  the  facis  on  which  your  charge  is 
grounded,  as  thofe  fafts  are  ftated  by  yourfelf,  I  of  courfe  did  not^ 
bind  myfelf  to  acquicfce  in   all  your  inferences,  and  conftruftions. 
It  therefore  becomes  neceflary  that  I  (hould  mention,  to  what 
extwu  I  ?.'^ree  with  your  account  of  the  arrangement  of  1782. 

I  coriHrer  it  to  have  eftablifned  only  one  pofition  ;  viz.  that  all 
attempts  of  the  Britifn  Parliament  to  legillate  for  this  country 
fhoiild  finally  ceafe  ;  and  Ireland  be  thenceforth  bound  by  no  adls 
but  tiioie  of  her  own  Legifiature. 

Shew  me  that  Mr.  Pitt's  condu6l  has  impugned  this  principle, 
and  I  fhall  admit  the  jullice  of  your  charge  againft  him:  Prove 
to  me  that  Union  will  contravene  it,  and  I  fhall  withdraw  my 
humble  fupport  froj^i  the  meafure. 

Let  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  tranfa6lion  of  1782  :  I  accept 
of  you,  Sir,  for  my  guide,  in  examining  its  parts. 

It  was  a  final  adjullment :  granted.  But  of  what  ?  Adjuftment, 
fettlement,  arrangement  are  terms  of  relation,  and  imply  fome- 
thing  pre-exiftent ;  fomething  which  is  to  be  adjufted,  fettled,  or 
arranged.  The  tribunal  which  could  decide,  where  no  queftion 
was  before  them,  mull  poffefs  faculties  which  lie  far  beyond  my 
comprehenfion. 

What  was  in  controverfy  between  Great  Britain  and  this 
country  ?  The  con^petence  of  a  Britifh  Parliament  to  legiflatc 
for  Ireland:  a  Pailiament  which  contained  no  peer  fitting  in 
right  of  his  Irilli  honours,  nor  any  comm.oner  reprefenting  the 
property  or  population  of  this  country. 

This 
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This  was  the  matter  in  difpute  ;  and  the  adjudment  confifled 
of  a  final  furrender  of  the  British  claim.  Upon  chii  fubjeCt  mat- 
ter the  fettlement  operated  efFedually;  but  upon  what  was  not 
in  controverfy  it  could  have  no  operation  at  all. 

What  is  your  own  account  of  the  tranfact:on  r  MefT^^ges  were 
fent  from  his  Majefty  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  different  coun- 
trie5,  to  come  to  a  final  adjuflment,  in  order  to  remove  the  jea- 
loufies  and  difcontents  of  the  Irifh.  This  country,  in  anfwcr, 
declared  the  only  caule  of  difcontent,  which  it  was  not  able  by 
internal  acts  to  remove,  to  be  the  interpcfition  of  th-  Bntim 
Parliament,  (coniliiutcd  as  I  have  dcfcribcd.)  in  the  legifiativc 
regulation  of  Ireland.  The  qaellion  thus  piopofed,  the  decifion 
followed:  the  Eritifn  Parliament  renounced  its  claim  of  interfe- 
rence :  the  ilated  grounds  of  Irilh  jealoufy  were  removed ;  and 
the  final  adjuftmcat  was  thus  conclud^rd,   and  enrolled. 

Great  Britain,  indeed,  having  filcnccd  Irifn  difcontent,  was 
defirous  to  promote  im.perial  connexion.  She  wiihed  to  render 
more  comprthenfive,  and  beneficial,  the  negotiation  in  which  the 
countries  had  beco.r.e  engaged.  She  would  fain  have  made  the 
adjuftmcnt  wore  conclufive  ;  not  indeed,  by  being  more  final  upon 
the  grievance  ftated,  than  it  was  already;  (fince  in  this  refpeift 
I  admit  the  fettlement  to  have  been  as  conclufive  as  finality 
itfelf ;)  but  by  embracing  another,  and  a  wider  fubje.5t,  and  fet- 
ting  at  red  an  Important  queflion  which  was  likely  to  ariie. 
Great  Britain  JlrJ}  wifhcd  liberally  to  emancipate  this  country  ; 
and  having  done  fo,  was  defirous  that  independent  Ireland  fhould, 
on  terms  to  be  regulated  by  mrz/wa/ con  fent,  incorporate  her  free- 
dom with  that  of  her  benefa-ftor,  and  perpetuate  at  once  the 
liberties,  and  integrity  of  the  empire. — But  in  thefe  views,  it  is 
your  boall  that  (he  was  fruftraled,  by  the  ungracious  filencc  of 
an  Irifh  Parliament. 

To  return  then  from  this  glance,  at  the  permanent  and  com- 
prehenfive  ^ood  which  might  have  been  accomplilhed,  to  the 
partial  benefit  which  has  been  obtained,  and  to  refame  my  cn» 
quiry,  whether  the  prefent  conduA  of  Britain  be  an  attempt  to 
repeal  any  conceffions  which  (he  has  made, — let  me  aikyou  whe- 
ther it  be  now  propofed  that  the  Britiib  Parliament  fhould  legi- 
flate  for  this  countr}-  ?  It  will  not  be  anfwered  that  it  is  ;  unlefs 
by  a  feeble  fophifm,  which,  before  1  have  done,  I  may  conde- 
fcend  to  notice. 

Meantime  let  me  put  a  cafe,  which  my  own  queflion  has  fiig- 
geded  to  me,  and  which  feems  to  furnifh  a  fair  argument  afcrticri, 

I  will  fuppofe  that  the  Britifh  Parliament  (hould  propofe  to  us, 
to  refume  the  yoke  we  had  (haken  off  in  1782.  If  they  did,  I 
fhould  rejefl  the  meafure,  with  as  much  indignation  as  would 
be  compatible  with  my  fenfe  of  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  prc- 
pofal.     But  in  refiifing  the  degrading  offer,  I  ibouki  admit  that 
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while  the  Mi'nifler,  who  made  it,  acknowledged  the  full  compe- 
tence of  the  Iiifk  Parliament  to  reject  it,  he  could  not  be  charged 
with  violating  the  fettlement  of  1782  ;  and  I  (hould  defpife  the 
undcrftanding,  wV.ich  refufed  to  concur  in  this  adraifTion.  The 
Minifter,  it  is  true,  would  offer  for  our  acceptance  the  very  fame 
difgracfcful  fyftenn,  which  we  had  fo  recently  and  fo  radically  re- 
formed ;  and  in  doing  fo,  would  grofsly  infult  our  fpirit  and  our 
fenfe  :  but  ftill  he  would  not  meddle  with  our  freedom  :  he  would 
not  infringe  the  adjuftmcnt  of  1782.  In  a  word,  he  would  truft 
for  the  acceptance  of  his  propofal,  not  to  our  dependance,  but 
to  our  infatuation. 

Bet  does  he  make  any  fuch  contemptuous  propofal  ?  no  :  Or 
will  any  one  of  thofe  principles,  or  reafons,  which  demonftrated 
that  control  to  be  a  grievance,  which  was  exercifed  by  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  no  Irifh  Members  fat,  apply  to  fhew  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  our  freedom,  to  be  governed  by  an  Imperial  le- 
glilature,  in  which  we  are  adequately  reprefented  T  He  is  a  weak 
man,  or  an  unfair  man,  who  will  not  conne6t  the  principle 
afT^rted  in  1782,  (viz.  that  we  (hould  not  be  governed  by  any 
Parliament  but  our  own,)  with  the  abufe  to  which  the  affertion 
of  that  principle  referred :  who  will  not  fee  that  it  was  intended 
merely  to  prc<tell  againft  Ireland'*  being  bound,  where  (he  was 
not  reprefented. 

But  give  to  this  affertion  the  wideft  pofliblc  extent  of  m.eaning, 
Uncandidly  and  delufively  puff  out  the  principle,  beyond  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  promulged,  and 
ftill  I  do  not  fear  to  meet  you  upon  grounds,  to  which  I  might 
ver\-  reafonably  objeft. 

The  Treaty  of  Union  is  the  mutual  work  of  the  two  coun- 
tries:  but  the  a£l  of  Union  alone  binding  upon  us  will  be  a 
ftatute  paffed  by  the  independent  Irifli  Parliament,  confifting 
merely  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland ;  cora- 
poied  merely  of  thofe,  who,  under  the  principle  on  which  you 
rely,  are  exclufively  competent  to  legiilate  for  this  country  :  and 
thus  our  remotefl  defcendants  will  be  governed  in  ftridl  confor- 
mity to  that  very  maxim,  which  you  would  fet  up  as  an  obftacle 
to  Union  ;  inafmuch  as  the  force  and  efficacy,  with  refpetl  to 
Ireland,  of  all  future  a<£ls  of  the  Imperial  legillarure,  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  ftatut:e  of  incorporation,  pafled  exclufively  by  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  this  country.  So  far  as  they 
affcft  us,  the  ftatutes  of  the  Imperial  legiflature  will  be  as  com- 
pletely deducible  from  an  aft  of  our  own  Parliament,  as  the  title 
cf  his  Majefty  arifes  from  the  a6ts  of  fettlement  and  recognition;*, 
or  as,  with  refpe6\  to  part  of  the  Britifh  realm,  it  may  be  traced 
to  aq  article  of  the  Scottifh  Union. 

Thu?> 

*  "Which  latter  is  a  fort  of  declaratory  law. 
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Thus,  (to  fum  up  what  I  have  faid,)  when  you  pronounce 
that  the  firll  article  of  the  compaA  of  1782  excludes  Union,  be- 
caufe  it  covenants  that  the  Irifh  people  (hail  be  governed  by  no 
legiflature  but  that  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
your  pofition  admits  of  two  fatisfaclory  anfwers. 

Firft,  that  the  ftatute  of  Union  is  an  act  of  legiflation,  ex- 
ercifed  exclufively  by  that  very  Parliament,  to  which  the  final 
adjuftment  committed  the  power  of  legiflating  for  this  country  ; 
viz.  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  ;  and  that, 
as  all  future  ftatutes,  paficd  in  the  united  Parliament,  will  be 
enacted  by  virtue  of  this  fundamental  law,  their  authority  will 
therefore  reft,  as  far  as  concerns  this  country,  upon  the  very 
principle  afferted  in  1782;  fmce  the  efficacy  of  thofe  laws  to 
bind  the  Irifh  people,  will  flow  originally,  and  merely^  although 
remotely,  from  an  act  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland. 

And  fecondly,  it  may  be  replied  to  your  objection,  that  the 
Imperial  Parliarrjent  will,  with  the  full  confent  of  Ireland,  be 
the  King,  Lores,  and  Commons  of  this  country.  It  will  be  fo, 
compatibly  with  the  principle  of  1782  ;  becaufe  Ireland  will  be 
adequately  reprefented  m  that  affembly:  and  even  though  the 
meaning  of  the  principle  had  not  been  fufficiently  explained,  by 
that  branch  in  its  ailertion  which  protefts  againft  the  future  in- 
terference of  ^r/V//&  Parhaments,  yet  no  man  who  recolleds  the 
hiftory  of  that  period,  and  the  nature  of  the  abufe  which  we 
then  fought  to  remove,  can  doubt  that  the  principle  eftablifhed 
was  merely  this,  that  the  Irifh  people  fhould  not  be  bound  by 
laws,  which  the  Irifh  Parliament  did  not  concur  in  enafting. 

I  fhall  here  clofe  my  examination  of  this  topick  ;  with  an  ex- 
tra6l  from  your  fpeech,  and  a  few  animadverfions,  for  which  it 
feems  to  call. 

You  tell  us  that  "  finality  was  not  only  a  part  of  the  fettle- 
«*  ment  of  1782,  i>ut  one  of  its  principal  objedts.  F'tnality  nvas 
*'  the  principal  ohjed  of  Great  Britain  j  as  legiflative  independency 
**  was  the  object  of  our  country.  Ireland  wifhed  to  feize  the 
**  moment  of  her  ttrength,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  her  liberties: 
**  the  court  of  England  ivi/Jjedio  conclude  the  operations  of  that  jirength^ 
**  and  bound  its progrefs.  The  one  country  wifhed  to  eilablifh  her 
**  liberty  :  the  other  to  check  the  gro-'juth  of  demand.  The  court  of 
**  England  therefore  came  to  an  agreement  with  this  country; 
♦*  viz.  to  eftablifli  for  ever  a  fi^ee  and  independent  exiflence  of  the 
**  Irifh  Parliament,  and  to  preferve  for  ever  the  unity  nf  the  Brit'i/Jj 
**  empire :^^  the  "  connexion"  between  thecQimtries  to  be  thence- 
forward '*  founded  on  the  eternal  principle  of  unity  of  empire, 
•*  and  feparation  of  Parliament." 

I  fliall  not  ftop  to  enquire  whether  the  feparation  of  their  Par- 
liaments  be  a  wife,  (it  certainly,  is  not  an  obvious,)  bafis,  on 


which  to  found  the  connexion  of  two  countries  ;  but  (hall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  thofe  more  weighty  confideratlons,  which  are 
fuggefted  by  the  pafTage  that  I  have  cited  from  your  fpeech- 
This  extract  1  look  upon  to  be  pregnant  with  implications,  highly 
deferving  of  attention  ;  and  to  illuflrate  ftrongly  the  profound 
remark  of  Lord  Minto,  that  the  independence,  which  we  gained 
in  1782,  was  a  tranfitoiy,  not  a  permanent  Hate  of  things  ; 
which,  if  it  were  not  followed  by  Union,  would  lead  to  fepa- 
ration. 

Finality  you  pronounce  to  have  been  :he  grand  obje£l  of 
Great  Britain.  She  granted  us  the  independence  which  we  re- 
quired :  but,  apprehenfive  that  our  claims  might  not  terminate 
at  this  point,  fne  '*  'wj/Jo^d  to  check  the  further  gro<wth  of  demand.'* 
Let  me  afl<,  what  is  the  plain  tendency  of  this  infinuation  ? 
Having  acquired  independence,  what  demand  remained,  the 
expectation  of  which  might  excite  terror  in  Great  Britain,  un- 
lefs  it  were  the  demand  of  total  feparation  ?  But,  obvious  as 
the  inference  from  your  flatement  may  be,  you  do  not  impofe 
upon  us  the  trouble  of  coUefting  it  :  you  put  the  matter  more 
unequivocally,  and  dire<5lly,  by  faying  that  after  England  had 
granted  us  independence,  fhe  ftill  deemed  it  neceffary  *'  to 
*'  bound  the  progrefs.and  conclude  the  operations  of  ourftrength." 
The  <'  phvfical  conjequence'^  of  Ireland,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, had  extorted  independence  from  the  fifter  country  ;  but 
in  achieving  this,  our  patriots  had  by  no  means  gained  their 
end  :  they  had  only  made  fome  progrefs  to  the  point  propofed  : 
they  were  ftill  in  full,  and  formidable  march, — when  England, 
alarmed  at  ihe  direction  which  they  were  taking,  and  the  ftrong 
pofition  which  they  had  gained,  thought  it  high  time  to  check 
their  career,  **  and  conclude  the  operations  ef  their  JirengthJ** 
**  The  court  of  England  therefore  came  to  an  agreement  with 
**  this  country  :"  they  came  to  a  treaty,  by  which  our  patriots 
confented  to  ftop  their  progrefs,  and  difband  their  forces,  on  be- 
ing permitted  to  garrifon  a  frontier  poft  called  Independence, 
which  lay  directly  in  their  road,  and  which  they  looked  on  as 
the  key  to  their  promifed  land  of  feparation . 

Sir,  this  is  not  my  account  of  the  adjuftment  of  1782  ;  and 
I  ail<:  your  pardon  if  I  have  mifinterpreted  you,  in  fuppofing  it 
yours  :  the  extract  on  which  I  have  commented  is  before  our 
readers ;  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from  a  more  accurate  ana- 
lyfis  of  its  import,  or  an  illuflrative  reference  to  your  public  con- 
du<ft,  to  do  you  juftice,  and  correct  my  mifconftrudion. 

But,  if  any  man  took  the  view  of  Irifh  independence,  which 
I  may  have  been  very  erroneoufly  attributing  to  you,  I  fhould 
ufe  his  pifture,  as  a  ftrong  argarnent  for  Union.  I  fhould  fay  to 
every  loyal  friend  to  Britifli  connexion,  here  is  a  perfon,  who  was 
party  to  the  tvanfadion  of  1782,  who  may  be  prefumed  to  know 
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the  end  at  which  the  energetick  Irifh  aimed,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  means  with  which  that  arrangement  had  fupplied  them  :  he 
tells  you,  that  our  independence  was  but  a  ftep,  and  that  **  the 
**  greater  was  behind," — when  Britain  bid  us  halt, — and  capi- 
tulated, by  putting  us  in  pofleffion  of  the  high  roads  to  repara- 
tion, on  the  terms  of  our  undertaking  not  to  ufe  them  !  He 
fhews  you  that  independence  was,  in  the  eyes  of  fomc,  lefs  valu- 
able, as  it  conferr'd  freedom,  than  as  it  aggravated  diftinftnefs : 
— as  it  wore  away  the  bonds  of  connexion  to  a  thread,  which 
the  firft  (hock  of  fedition  might  fnap  for  ever. 

Shall  the  loyal  man  leave  fuch  an  inftrument  in  the  feparatifta 
hands  ?  fhall  we  hear  our  enemy  boafl  his  power, — and  yet  hefi- 
tate  to  difarm  him  ?  fhall  we  hear  him  detail  all  the  advantages 
of  the  ftrong  poll  which  he  has  furprifed, — and  dehberate  about 
diflodging  him, — when  we  can  do  fo  by  a  word  ?  when  we  can  do 
fo,  without  facrificing  an  atom  of  Irifh  freedom  ; — which  Britain 
does  not  call  on  us  to  lefien,  but  to  blend?  when  we  can  do  fo, 
not  by  refuming  our  dependence,  but  merely  by  incorporating 
our  diftinflnefs ; — and  mingling  in  an  empire,  of  which  all  the 
parts  will  equally  depend  upon  the  whole  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
difparage  the  adjuftmentof  1782  :  I  only  deprecate  the  perverfion 
of  a  great  political  good.  I  never  can  look  upon  that  fettlement 
as  pernicious,  until  th:  t  be  demonilrated,  which  never  can,  that 
it  has  precluded  a  meafure,  for  which  on  the  contrary  I  think  it 
has  prepared  the  way.  I  hold  thofe  pubhck  charaders  to  be  for- 
tunate, beyond  the  ufual  lot  of  men,  who  having  obtained  Iriih 
independence  in  17S2,  have  lived  to  perfefl  their  work,  by  now 
bringring  about  an  Union. 

Unite,  or  feparate :  this  is  the  alternative,  with  which  the 
prefent  day  prefents  us :  an  alternative,  which  was  difcerned  in 
1785,  by  Mr.  Fofter:  (but  who  has  loft  fight  of  the  danger  in 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced  :)  which  rofe  more  formidably  upon 
the  view  in  the  year  1789 ;  and  which  has  lately  fhewn  our  peril 
with  a  diftindlnefs  fo  alarming,  that  our  fafety  depends  on  the 
promptitude  of  our  choice. 

But  you  do  not  agree  with  the  Britifh  Minifter  in  thinking 
that  the  proceedings  of  1789  endangered  the  connexion.  I 
might  perhaps  have  hoped  to  find  you  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  your  friends  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ;  the 
former  of  whom  is  fo  far  from  joining  In  your  eulogium,  on  the 
pious  care  which  our  Farhament  took  of  the  connexion  at  that 
period,  that  he  confiders  their  proceedings  to  have  been  of  no 
avail ;  for  that  **  tiot'-ivlthjlandlng  luhat  pajfed^  the  Regent  of 
"  Great  Britain  can  alone  reprefent  the  third  eftate  of  the  Irllh 
"  leglflatuie  ;"*  and  who  has,  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  a 
difficulty  which  he  declares  does  not  exiil,  given  his  fupport  to  a, 

bill 
*  See  page  60  of  die  Speaker's  Speech. 


biil  brought  in  by  Mr,  Fitzgerald,  which  aluce  oppofes  his  (Mr, 
Fofter'b)  fentimencs,  and  yours:  contradi fling  /p/j- opinions,  by 
implyinjT  the  neceffity  of  an  enacting  ftatute  to  eftabhfh  that, 
wliich  he  pronounces  to  have  been  law  already  ;  and  oppofing 
vo'irs,  by  recording  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  pafs  a  bill  whreh  naight  prevent  the  recur.'ence  of 
proceedings  fo  hazard -jus  to  the  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms, and  lb  repugudni  to  the  principles  of  the  Irifh  conftitution. 

But  i  feel  thio  part  of  the  fubjeA  to  be  of  too  great  moment, 
for  me  to  let  it  pafs  undifcuffed  ;  or  depute  to  one  Anti-Unionift 
the  talk  of  replying  to  the  other  :  not  to  mention  that,  independ- 
ently of  the  importance  of  the  topick,  the  mode  in  which  you 
have  treated  it  deferves  notice,  and  animadverfion. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  denied  to  be  a  maxim  of  our  conflitution, 
that  both  thefe  countries  fliould  have  the  executive  branch  of  the 
legifl-itive  the  fame  ;  indeed  this  partial  Union  forms,  at  prefent, 
the  aviW  point  of-imperial  contatl:  the  iingle  theoretick  link,  by 
which  the  iflands  are  held  together. 

It  is  true  you  abridge  the  extent  of  this  principle,  by  infinua- 
tipn  :  you  give  to  this  conditutional  axiom  the  nickname  of  the 
**  monarchical  principle  \'^  and  talk  of  the  connexion  as  preferved 
*'  through  the  medium  of  monarchy."  But  I  diflent  altoge'Lher 
fvonj  your  liniitatlun; — which  is  a  mere"  fophiftical  attempt  to 
withdraw  our  attention  from  the  end  propofed,  to  the  ordinary 
means  llated  as  applicable  for  its  attainment :  I  infill  upon  the 
maxim,  in  the  full  extent  in  which  1  have  laid  it  down,  and  agree 
with  your  faithful  allies,  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that 
the  Britilh  executive,  whether  King  or  Regent,  can  alone  repre- 
fent  the  Irilh  third  eftate. 

The  mode  of  applying  your  fophifm  is  fufficiently  obvious :  if 
you  could  once  make  us  fuppofe  monarchy  the  rjniy  medium  oF 
connexion,  it  would  follow  that  any  fufpenfion  of  the  ex/rcife  of 
monarchic  power  would  effeft  a  temporary  feparation  of  the 
countries ;  and  abfolve  Ireland  from  the  obligation  of  adhering 
to  thofe  maxims,  wliich  imply,  as  they  fecure,  the  continuance 
of  connexion. 

You  might  fay  that  duiing  the  illnefs  of  our  beloved  and  gra- 
cious King,  the  r6yal  power  being  iudefihitcly  fufpended,  the 
**  monarchical  principle^'  was,  foraperijd  of  uncertain  duration, 
become  extin^uiflied  :  that  confequentiy  the  bond-  of  connexion 
which  this  monarchical  principle  conltituted  was,  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  unloofed  j  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
though  annexed  to  the  royal,  was  no  appendage  of  the  regmtial, 
executive  of  England. 

In  expofing  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  reftriclion  with 
which  y<5u  feek  to  qualify  this  axiom*,  and  its  direCl  repugnance 
to  the  end  propofed;   viz.  peimanency  of  connexion,  I  conceive 

myfelf 
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myfclf  to  have  fafficlently  proved  your  two  anti- union  colleague* 
right,  and  to  have  (hewn  that  your  li;Titation  is  altogether  inad- 
mlfTible.  If  it  be  imputed  to  me  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  laying 
down  the  principle  fo  widely,  I  m-^ke  encroachments  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  country,— -I  anfwer  that  the  ohjtilion  comes 
from  thofe  who  confound  diftinftnefs  with  indepv^ndence,  and 
forget  that  Britlfh  connexion  makes  any  part  of  OLir  political 
fytlenn  :  I  anfwer  that  Beitifh  connexion  and  Irifh  independence 
both  form  eiTcntial  parts  of  our  eilablilhment.  Each  of  thefe 
principles  fets  limits  lo  the  other ;  and  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  incompatible  with  connexion,  is  alfo  incon- 
fitlenc  with  the  fpirit  of  our  Conftitution.  It  is  becaufe  the  line 
is  hard  to  draw,  and  is  much  expofed  to  tranfgreflion,  both  inad- 
vertent, and  defigned,  that  Union  is  become  the  wi!h  of  all 
prudent  men,  who  would  reconcile  the  liberties  of  their  country 
with  the  integrity  of  their  empire. 

The  principle  being  eftablifhed,  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  legiflature  fliouH  form  the  point,  in  which  thefe  national 
bodies  politick  cohere,  and  bknd  themfelves  into  one  imperial 
llatc, — it  remained  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
fhould  operate.  There  were  but  two  modes  of  proceeding  to 
attain  the  end  :  either  by  ordaining  that  our  executive  fhould  be 
that  of  England ;  or,  vice  verfa^  that  the  BritiPa  fhould  be  ipfo 
fadto  that  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  latter  has  been  made  the  maxim  of 
our  imperial  conftitution. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  Englifh  executive  in  this  country  is 
a  political  inference  ;  not  an  accidental  accumulation^  and  falling 
in  of  powers.  His  Majefty,  being  King  of  Great  Britain,  is 
therefore  King  of  Ireland.  The  latter  propofition  being  a  con- 
clufion,  deduced  from  chat  State  Enthymeme,  in  which  the 
fuppreffed  premifs  is  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down  ;  viz, 
that  the  executive  of  Great  Britain  (hall,  in  that  right,  pofTefs 
the  fame  executive  authority  in  this  country. 

The  connecting  principle  being  thus  cllablifhed  in  its  true  ex- 
tent,— being  meafured  with  the  obje6l  which  it  was  eftablifhed 
to  fecure,  and  found  to  confill  comprehenfively  in  an  union  of 
the  executire, — let  us  enquire  whether  it  was  violated,  or  ad- 
hered to,  In  1789?  whether  we  fhould  accede  to  your  pofition, 
that  the  proceedings  of  our  Parliament  were  fo  well  calculated 
to  fecure  the  connexion,  that  we  cannot  from  thence  deduce  any 
argument  for  Um'on  I  or  fhould  rather  admit  the  Speaker's  doc- 
trine, that  what  was  then  done  was  too  glaringly  unconftitutional 
to  be  available,  and  niay  confequently  be  pafTed  over,  without 
inference  or  notice  ?  or  laftly,  whether  w€  Pnould  acquiefce  in  the 
reafoning  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  fay,  that  though  the  proceeding  was 
unwarrantable,  its  feparating  tendency  might  neverthelefs  fupply 
arguments  for  Union  i*  The  latter  opinion  is  that  which  I  have 
long  embraced. 


You  acknowltdge  t'iiat  "  the  act  of  atiirexatTon  forms  between 
**  tbe  two  C'Jiintrles  theii  bond  and  connexion;'*  and  add  that 
the  ir\(\-\  Parliament  "  preferved  the  identity  of  the  cxecutiTC 
*'  power,"  f  v^'hich  you  thus  impliedly  admit  to  be  the  ftatutable 
bond,)  by  "  choofmg  for  their  Regent,  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
**  crown."  * 

On  this  aflertion  we  are  at  ifTue  :  to  me  it  feems  that  the  fpirit 
which  may  be  collefled  from  the  ftatutes  of  loth  H.  VII.  33d 
H.  VIII.  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  was  violated  in  two 
ways,  by  the  proceedings  of  1789.  Firft,  by  nominating  the 
heir  apparent,  before  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  accepted  the  re« 
gency  in  England  ;  and  fecondly,  by  invtfling  him  here  with  the 
full  exercife  of  thofe  prerogatives,  which  the  Britifh  parliament 
had  limited  and  abridged. 

in  appointing  tliat  illuftrious  perfonage  Regent  of  Ireland,  ^nd 
invefling  him  with  immediate  power  of  giving  a  royal  aflent  to 
bills,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  yet  entrufted  with  the  cuftody 
of  the  great  feal  of  England, — we  in  fact  repealed  (and  by  a 
mere  addrefs,)  the  firft- mentioned  of  thofe  three  ftatutes  ;  f  and 
in  doing  fo,  tranfgrefted  thofe  limits  which  are  prefcribed  to  the 
conftitutioral  principle  of  Irifli  Independence,  by  the  no  lefs  con- 
ftitutional  principle  of  Britifli connexion. 

In  appointing  his  Royal  Highnefs  Regent  here,  while  he  was 
not  yet  invefted  with  that  high  office  In  Great  Britain,  we  re- 
•voked  rhe  a(5^  of  Hen.  VHI.  which  made  this  kingdom  depen* 
dant  on  the  crown  of  England,  and  which  provided  that  the 
right  of  cxercifing  executive  power  here,  fhould  arife  from  the 
rightful  pofTcfTion  of  that  authority  in  Britain,  and  ipfo  fa£to 
accrue,  by  nectfTary  inference,  to  its  pofTefTor  :  and  this  repeal 
was  a  facvifice  of  the  principle  of  Imperial  connexion,  to  the 
wild  fpirit  of  Iiifli   independence. 

In  this  premature  nomination  of  a  Regent,  we  afled  on  a 
principle  diametricnlly  the  reverfe  of  that,  which  dilated  the 
aft  of  tlie  4th  of  William  and  Mary.  That  ftatute  annulled  all 
Iflfli  Icgifiative  a6^s  of  James  which  had  followed  his  abdication  : 
and  by  Its  recognition  §  of  the  title  of  his  fucceffors,  admitted 
that  it  did  not  require  the  fanftion  of  an  Irifli  aft,  but  flowed  to 
tfiem  from  previous  ftatutes,  and  imperial  principles.  If  that 
ftatute  tended  co  maintain  the  connexion,  then  the  addrefs  of 
1789  was  calculated  to  diifolve  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  rely  upon  the  poflibllity  which  there  was, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  be  regent  of  Great  Britain  : 

a  chance 

*   Mr.  Grattan's  words. 

I  *\iui  the  Infh  Statu- 1  of  the  2at!  of  the  King:,  hy  vrhicli  tc  is  enaded 
ihr.i  no  bill  fhr;li  p::ls  into  a  Jaw  in  Ireland,  unlefs  it  be  returned  under 
the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain. 

§  See  a  note  in  the  Pretace  of  the  lail  edition  of  Mr.  William  Johnfon's 
pamphlet  upon  Union. 
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a  chance  too  flight  and  trivial,  to  be  taken  into  account,  I  ftand 
on  this  pofition, — that  by  the  connedive  principle  of  the  Irifh 
conftitiition,  the  being  executive  in  Britain  is  the  /?w  qua  tion-^ 
and  efficient  caufe  of  poiTciTing  a  np;ht  to  executive  authority  here  : 
that  therefore  to  nominate  his  Royal  Highnefs  previoii/Jy  to  his 
appointment  in  England  was  unconftitutional  ;  and  to  nominate 
him  fubfequently  would  be  fuperfluous:  the  proper  mode  would 
have  been  to  wait  until  he  had  become  Regent  of  Great  Britain, 
—and  then  to  have  paficd  an  adl  of  recognition. 

But  if  I  decline  infilling  on  fo  remote,  and  merely  phyfical  a 
poflibility,  as  the  heir  appijrent's  not  becoming  regent  of  Great 
Britain,  I  cannot  on  the  other  hand  admit  you  to  rely  on  the  IrifH 
Parliament's  having  fixed  their  choice  upon  his  Royal  Highnefsj' 
or  on  their  having  done  fo,  wh^n  that  illuilrlous  perfonage  was 
already  defvgnated  for  the  fame  high  flation,  by  the  Britilh  Le- 
gillature.  i  inlifl  on  that  deviation  from  the  principles  of  our 
Conftitution,  and  the  law  of  our  land,  which  conf:lled  in  our 
Parliament's  claiming  any  right  of  choice  at  all;  in  their  at- 
tempting to  bellow,  what  they  fliould  at  moil  have  but  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  affeding  to  make  that  flow  to  the  Prince  from  their 
cledlion,  which  could  only  arife  from  his  nomination  in  Great 
Britain,  This  being  my  reafoning,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  obferve 
that  the  clrcumftance  which  you  alledgc,  can  not  in  any  degree 
affedl  it :  and  it  is  the  kfs  neccffaiy  for  me  to  fuggelt,  that  if 
feparatitls  had  been  defirous  to  avail  tliemfelves  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  his  Majefly's  indifpofition  offered,  for  politically 
eftranging  thefe  iflands  from  each  other,  they  were  likely  to  have- 
proceeded  as  was  done  in  1789.  They  would  have  been  cautious 
not  to  alarm  the  friends  of  Britifh  connexion.  They  would 
have  made  as  palatable  and  feducing  a  choice  as  might  be  :  under 
a  nomination  of  the  fame  regent  appointed  in  Great  Britain, 
they  would  have  llolen  in  the  precedent  of  a  right  to  make  a 
different  eledion  ;  and  occupied  the  country  in  efiufions  of  loyalty 
and  freedom,  while  they  were  unobfcrvedly  laying  the  corner- 
ftone  of  feparation. 

But  if  it  was  probable  almoft  to  certainty,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  appointed  regent  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  no 
lefs  fure  that  he  would  not  be  invefled  with  full  regal  power; 
but  that  a  limited  authority  would  be  committed  to  his  hands. 
And  how,  under  thofe  circumftances,  did  our  Parliament  pro* 
cced  ?  Having  ufurped  a  right  of  cledion,  which  our  Conftitu- 
tion did  not  give,  they  deemed  it  Improper  **  to  encumber  the 
**  regent  with"  thofe  "  extraordinary  limitations,"  with  which  his 
authority  was  to  be  abridged  in  England  ;  and  thought  •*  it  more 
**  eligible  to  leave  him  in  full  exercife  of  ail  the  executive  pow- 
((  e,.g/>  *     That  is  to  fay,  they  judged  it  expedient,  in  the  teeth 

of 
♦  Mr.  Crattan's  words. 
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of  eftablillicd  principles,  and  explicit  ftatutes,  to  deftroy  thst 
unity  of  executive  in  ihe  two  countries,  which  eonfifts  as  much 
in  the  famcnefs  of  the  powers  exercifed,  as  in  the  identity  of  the 
ptrfon  cr.erciling  thofe  powers. 

It  matters  not  to  my  argument,  whether  the  Britifh  Houfee 
of  Parliament  were  right,  or  wrong,  in  reflraining  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  regent:  it  is  fufficitnt  for  my  purpofe  that  they  did 
Kcftrain  them;  and  that  they  had  authority  fo  to  do.  This  right 
you  exprefsly  acknowledged  in  1789;  though  you  appear  to 
have  forgotten  your  own  doftrines,  when  y(m  Inveigh  (in  the 
fpeecb  before  me,)  againfl:  the  Miniller,  for  having  called  on  the 
Britirti  Parliament  to  exercife  thofe  functions,  which  on  that 
occafion  you  admitted  them  to  pofTefs. 

In  your  fpeech  of  the  nth  of  February'  1789,  you  ftate 
**  the  duty  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  In  the  full  exercife  of  the 
**  regal  power,"  (which  refulted  from,  the  King's  Indifpofition) 
**  to  have  devolved  on  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  as  the 
**  furviving  eftates."  *  I  accede  to  this  incontrovertible  principle; 
and  call  on  ycu,  in  return,  to  admit  rhefe  inevitable  deductions  ; 
viz.  that  the  two  eftates  are  competent  to  regulate  the  powers 
which  they  confer ;  a^d  that  it  is  a  found  and  loyal  exercife  of 
this  pvivllege,  to  bcftow  merely  as  much  authority,  as  may  be 
requilite  to  give  due  vigour  to  the  Government, — and  to  form 
the  powers  which  they  referve,  into  an  entrenchment  round  the 
throne  of  th'jir  rightful  Sovereign,  during  his  temporary  incapa- 
city :  fo  that  whenever  it  fhall  be  the  will  of  Heaven  to  lellore 
him,  he  may  rcfume  his  royal  functions,  without  difficulty  or  ob- 
ftruftlon, — may  find  the  conftitutionai  balance  undilturbcd, — 
and  the  jufl  prerogatives  of  his  crown  undiminifiied,  and  unim- 
paired. Thefe  maxims  are  as  obvious,  as  they  are  found.  They 
do  not  compofe  the  theory  of  a  metaphyfical  refiner,  but  form 
a  plain  and  pradlicable  dcftrine,  which  every  honefl:  member  of 
parliament,  who  rtcoJlcd^ed  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  had 
taken,  would  feel  iilmftlf  bound  to  aft  upon  :  and  to  thofe  \^ho 
troubled  hiui  with  the  jargon  of  *'  preferving  the  monarchical 
**  principle,"  he  might  reply,  fiift  that  he  fwas  preferving  it  for 
l»is  King  ;  and  fecondly  that  they  were  {hallow  politicians,  who 
could  not  Ice  that  the  lame  portion  of  prerogative,  which  would 
be  inadequate,  as  a  permanent  attribute  of  royalty,  to  protecting 
the  third  eilate  from  encroachment,  and  maintaining  through  a 
courfe  of  ages  the  conftitutionai  balance  undifturbed, —  might  yet 
be  fully  fufticient  for  the  temporary  purpofes,  and  provii'jonal 
adminillration  of  a  Regent. 

That  this  deftruftion  of  the  unity  of  executive  power,  which 
you  extol  as  a  chef  d^auvre  of  Irifti  policy  and  afFedtlon,  went  to 
contravene    the   principles    of    our  imperial  eftabllft'i^ent,  and 

manlfedly 
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wanlfeftly  to  endanger  the  connexion, — appears  to  nic  to  be  a 
truth,  too  felf- evident  for  argument.  I  fhall  therefore  only  add, 
that  as  we  offered  the  Regent  a  greater  power  here — than  he  was 
to  pofTefs  in  England, — io  we  might  have  given  him  lefs :  the 
miichiefs  of  fuch  a  reverfal  of  the  diftin6^ion  are  too  apparent, 
to  need  being  pointed  out :  yet  this  difference  would  have  cauft;d 
a  lefs  anomaly  in  our  conftitution,  than  that  which  the  oppofite 
proceeding  was  calculated  to  produce.  For  with  the  maxims 
upon  our  llatute  book  flaring  us  in  the  face,  *'  declaring  that 
**  this  kingdom  jullly  and  rightfully  belongs  to,  and  for  ever  de- 
♦*  pends  upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  England,"  we  gave  the 
fuperlor  power  to  the  fubordinate  executive  j  and  prepolteioufly 
made  the  greater  depend  upon  the  lefs.* 

I  clofe  here,  my  view  of  a  tranfaftion,  which  you  not  only 
confider  as  a  proper  fubjeft  for  euiogium,  but  as  entitled  to  the 
laft  praife  to  which  1  fliould  have  fuppofed  it  could  make  preten- 
fion  ;  viz.  that  of  having  conduced  to  preferving  the  connexion  : 
a  tianfaAion,  which  Mr.  i'ofler,  on  the  contrary,  deems  to  have 
been  fo  indefenfible,  that  he  replies  its  nullity  to  thofe,  who 
urge  its  mifchiefs  :  a  tranfa6lion,  the  feparating  tendencies  of 
which,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  admitted,~and  has  recommended  the 
application  of  a  preventive, — which  would  affuage  the  fymptom, 
without  removing  the  difeafe  :  and  laflly,  a  tranfadtion,  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  becaufe  he  agrees  with  thefe  latter  gentlemen,  there- 
fore holds  to  be  no  contemptible  argument  for  Union. 

The  events  of  1785  you  pafs  over  in  complete  filence ;  nor 
can  1  blame  you  for  avoiding  a  fubjeft,  which  no  difcreet  Anti- 
unionift  would  wifh  to  introduce  :  a  fubjedl  the  more  embarraffing 
at  the  prefent  moment,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  difcuffed,  without 
expofing  that  difcordance,  which  fo  eminently  diflinguifhes  the 
heterogeneous  oppofition  to  which  you  belong  ; — rendering  the 
connexion  between  its  members  as  precarious,  and  infirm,  as  that 
of  thefe  irtands  would  be,  without  an  union. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  to  addrefs  to  your  friend  and  fcllow- 
labourer  in  the  chair,  thofe  invejflives  againll  the  bill  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Orde,  of  which  you  were  fo  liJDeral  at  the  time  of  its 
Introduction,  Should  you  tell  him  now,  as  you  told  his  prcde- 
ceffor  then,  "  that  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  propofed 
**  arrangement  was  injurious  to  this  country, — and  that  if  looked 
<*  at  in  a  conftitutional  light,  it  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
*«  Ireland,'*  his  fnuatioa  would  preclude  him  from  replying,  as 
he  did  then,  that  *'  he  could  dwell  for  hours  on  the  many  bene- 
*«  fits  of  that   fyllem  :  that  it  did  not  violate  our  liberties,  or 

**  involve 

*  I  do  not  overlook,  what  I  forbeaj;  repeating,  that  we  alio  adied  in 
diic>5t  violation  of  thefe  fundamental  laws,  by  aiTedling  to  cleCl:  an  Iriili 
Regent ;  when  in  fad  his  Irilh  prerogative  mufl  be  derived  to  him  from 
}\is  being  appointed  executive  of  Great  Britain. 


"  involve  our  conflitution  ;    and  that  this  country  nmft  be  inf»- 
**  tuated  if  (he  gave  up  the  offer."* 

In  noticing  thofe  inteftine  diflenfions,  which  render  you  a  truly 
anti-union  party,  I  mufl  do  you  the  juftice  of  doubting,  whe- 
ther your  condud  be  not  more  confident  than  that  of  the  very 
refpedable  perfon,  to  whom  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  alluding. 
He  at  that  time,  (and  I  accede  to  his  opinion,)  did  not  deera 
the  mere  dlfcretion  of  Parliament  a  fecurity  of  fufficient  force ; 
hut  thought  that  where  there  was  fo  much  at  ftake,  a  folemn 
corapa6l  was  required — to  preclude  thofe  diflenfions,  to  which 
two  independent  legiflatures  were  liable.  He  feared  that  collifion, 
in  cafes  of  mere  commerce,  to  which  he  would  expofe  us  on 
queftions  of  Conftitution.  The  connexion  he  would  truft  to  the 
good  fellowfhip  of  the  two  Parliaments ;  affured  (and  the  Re- 
gency has  fhewn  with  hozu  much  reafon,)  that  even  if  a  momen- 
tary intoxication  fhould  take  place^  they  would  not  fo  juftle,  as 
to  overturn  the  empire.  But  matters  of  trade  being  of  more 
delicate,  and  high  concern,  he  would  fecure  by  compaft,  and 
not  confide  to  their  good  underftanding,  or  good  will.  This 
undoubtedly  mull  be  the  way  in  which  he  reafons,  fince  other- 
wife  thofe  pafTages  which  have  been  cited  from  his  fpeech  by  the 
Britilh  Mlnifter,  would  amount  to  arguments  for  Union  ;  which 
he  afl"ures  us  they  do  not.  Collating  therefore  his  conduA  in 
178^,  and  1789,  I  arrive  at  two  very  recondite  truths,  which 
feem,  for  their  abftrufenefs,  to  be  worth  publlfhing  to  the  world, 
—on  the  high  and  rcfpcftable  authority  of  that  gentleman  : 
^rflt  that  diftin(5t  and  co-ordinate  Parliaments  may  diflcnt  alarm- 
ingly from  each  other  on  commercial  Subjects  ;  but  that  on  thofe 
imperial  queftions,  in  which  their  rival  claims  to  power  are  more 
intimately  involved,  the  raoft  perfedl  harmony  and  concord  may 
be  expefted :  feconJly,  that  to  bind  the  legiflature  of  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  the  laws  prefcribed  to  them  by  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
inent,f  **  is  not  to  violate  our  liberties  in  the  fmalleft  degree  ;{ 
but  that  to  admit  Ireland  to  a  full  participation  in  Britifli  free- 
dom, and  fubjeft  her  to  laws  enafted  by  an  affembly  in  which 
ihe  is  adequately  reprefented,  is  to  annihilate  our  dependence, 
and  fubvert  our  conftitution  ! 

You,  Sir,  (in  my  opinion,)  are  more  confiftent :  To  Mr. 
Orde's  Bill,  and  to  the  propofed  Union,  you  have  made  the  fame 
objection,  (viz.  that  both  meafures  are  attacks  on  our  independ- 
ence ;)  and  have,  in  both  cafes,  given  a  pretext  to  your  enemies 
for  doubting  whether  the  independence  which  you  defend,  be 
compatible  with  the  connexion  which  we  are  determined  to 
maintain. 

""I  aflc 

♦  See  the  Parlhmentary  Debates  for  1785. 

f  Which  would  have  been  the  Effect  of  the  Propofitions. 

^  See  the  Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  lath  of 
Augufl  1785. 
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I-a/k  pardon,  Sir,  for  having  adverted  to  a  topick,  of  which 
you  take  no  notice  in  your  fpeech  ;  and  which  you  were  fo  pru- 
dent in  omitting,  that  I  am  only  furprifed  at  your  venturing  upon 
the  Regency;  where  you  alfo  feem  to  me  to  be  treading  upon 
very  hazardous  and  tender  ground :  I  for  my  part,  have  been 
tempted  to  this  digreflion,  by  two  obje6ls;  firft,  the  opportunity 
which  it  gives,  of  calling  my  reader's  attention  to  that  happy 
antithefis  of  opinion,  that  diiHn<5k,— and  even  conflitling  inde- 
pendence of  fentiment, — which  infulates  the  individuals  of  your 
party  ;  and  renders  an  incorporate  Union  amongft  them  as  hope- 
Icfs,  as  it  would  be  requifite,  towards  giving  fufficient  ftrength 
to  refill  the  truth  and  juftice  of  a  caufe, — to  which  they  would, 
in  all  events,  at  length  be  forced  to  yield  :  And  fccondly,  I  was 
induced  to  enter  on  the  difcufiion,  by  my  wifh  to  obferve,  that 
when  you  undertook  to  fpecify  the  Britifh  Minifter's  objedllons, 
(not  to  our  conftitution,  which  he  would  preferve,  but  to  our 
di(lin6lnefs,  which  he  would  incorporate,*)  it  would  not  have 
been  uncandid  to  enumerate  them  all.  You  date  them  toconfift 
of  the  cafes  of  Regency,  and  War.  I  find  the  bufmefs  of  the 
commercial  p-opofitions,  forming  a  third,  not  unimportant  topick, 
in  the  reafoning  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  find  him  arguing  for  a  Union, 
from  the  iflue  of  that  propofal,  in  a  way  which  at  leaft  is  clear, 
and  in  my  mind  is  convincing.  Tacitly  afluming,  what  I  pre- 
fume  you  will  not  refufe  to  grant  him  ;  viz.  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries  is  to  be  preferved,  and  would  be 
endangered  by  the  collifion  of  coordinate  Parliaments, —he 
proceeds  to  obferve  that  the  danger  of  independent  legiflaturcs, 
adling  with  jealoufy  towards  each  other,  is  an  evil  which  can  be 
remedied  by  two  means  only  ;  either  by  fome  compadl,  entered 
into  by  the  legiflatures ;  or  elfe  by  blending  the  two  legiflatures 
together.  He  defies  the  wit  of  man  to  point  out  a  third  expe- 
dient;  (and  the  gage  which  he  has  thrown  down,  I  confefs  t 
feel  no  difpofition  to  take  up;)  and  having  dated  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  compaft  has  been  tried,  and  found  praAicable,  —  he 
infers  that  we  muft  have  a  Union,  if  we  would  have  an  empire. 

This  I  admit  to  be  mere  folid,  unadorned  reafon:  divefted  of 
every  thing  declamatory  or  epigrammatic;  (which  perhaps  the 
Minifter  might  think  unfuitable  to  fo  grave  a  fubjed  ;)  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  argument  is  the  lefs  deferving  of  an  anfwcr, 
for  being  plain,  perfpicuous,  and  convincing. 

I  fhall  not  however  dwell  longer  on  what  does  not  need  to  be 
enforced  f — but  fliall  attend  you  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Minifter's 
fpeech,  which  you  confider  to  be  worthy  of  animadverfion. 

"  The  Minifter  proceeds :  he  dates  a  fecond  inftance,  namely 
**  that  of  war:  here  again  the  fad  is  againft  him:  the  Parlia- 

**  ment 

*  "  The  Minifter  procee/is  r  he  fpecifies  his  objcvftions  to  this  fettlement 
•f  1784  :  the  cafe  of  Regency  ii  one  ;  and, War  another,'*  Mr.  Grattan*« 
^ord«. 
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**  ment  of  Ireland  have,  fince  their  emancipation,  concurred 
**  with  England  on  the  fubjeft  of  war  ;  nod  their  concurrence 
**  has  been  prodii£Hve  :"'  "  The  wild  offerings  of ''  their  "  li- 
**^berty"  have  been'bencficial/'  It  is  not  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon, 
**  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Myfore  Country,  nor  the  Do- 
'*  minions  of  Tippoo,"  (in  fliort  it  is  not  the  fecurity  or  aggran- 
dizement of  that  empire  of  which  fhe  calls  herfelf  a  part,)  '*  that 
**  eng^es  the  attention,  or  interefts  of  Ireland:  it  is  her  own 
•'  internal  freedom  and  conditution:  it  is  her  onvn  idea  of  that 
**  internal  freedom  and  conjlUution  ;  Juch  asjhe  herfelf  expreJJ'td,  in 
"  her  convention  at  Dungannon  :  it  is  for  the  prefervation  of  this 
"  (Dungannon)  conjlitutiony  that  Jhe  is  intere/ied  in  Bntijb  nuars* 
*'  On  thefe  principles  I  fuppofe  the  diffent  of  Ireland  on  the 
**  fubjedl  of  war  highly  improbable:  but  happy  had  it  been  for 
"  Great  Britain,  happy  had  it  been  for  his  Majedy,  had  the 
*'  Parliament  of  Ireland  not  cur  ft  him  nvith  her  concurrence  in  the 
**  American^uar.  I  fiiould  therefore  fuggell  that  (he  is  in  lefs 
**  danger  from  the  hefiration  of  Ireland,  than  from  the  precipi- 
**  tation  of  Great  Britain.  In  his  argument  the  Miniller  is 
**  weak  ;  but  in  his  remedy  he  is  not  only  weak,  but  mifchievous. 
**  He  propofes,  by  taking  away  our  power  of  difient,  to  nvitlh- 
•*  draiv  our  motives  of  concurrence .  I  will  put  this  queftion  to  my 
*•  country :  will  you  fight  for  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  in 
**  the  laft  century  took  away  your  trade,  and,  in  the  prefent, 
"  your  conftitution, — as  for  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
*»  who  reftored  both  ? — The  Minifter  has  deftroyed  this  conftitu- 
**  tion  :  whofe  reftoration  had  cod  Ireland  her  noblell  efforts  ; 
**  and  was  the  habitation  of  her  loyalty:  I  fay  of  her  loyalty,  as 
"  well  as  of  her  liberty.  We  are  accuftomed  to  behold  the 
**  Kings  of  thefe  countries  in  the  keeping  of  Parliament  :"  the 
**  temple  of"  Ireland's  *'  fame,  as  well  as  freedom  ;  where  fhe 
**  had  feated  herfelf,  as  flie  vainly  thought,  in  modell  fecurity, 
**  and  in  a  long  repofe."* 

It  muft  be  confeflfed  to  be  no  uninftru(5\ive  example  of  the 
mutability  of  human  opinion,  to  find  you  pronouncing  an  eulo- 
gium  on  that  Parliament,  which  you  fo  lately  abandoned,  with 
fuch  decided  reprobation  :  to  find  you  confecrating,  as  an  holy 
fandluary  of  liberty  and  fame,  that  place  from  which,  fufiocate<l 
with  the  ftench  of  its  fervility  and  corruption,  you  had  rufhed 
forth  with  an  indignant  promife,  that,  until  its  pollutions  were 
removed,  you  never  would  return. f  Into  that  temple, — uncleanfed, 

unpiuified, 
*  Mr   Grattan's  words. 

f  Thu5  I  muft  interpret  the  firft  paragraph  of  your  addrefs;  for  to  iiTfiil 
«pon  a  diftindion  between  not  acctrpcing  a  leatfrom  the  patroij  of  a  clofe  bo- 
rough, and  not  foliciting  a  feat  from  the  electors  of  a  greac  city,  would  be  a 
fubtity  and  fpccial  pleading  far  beneath  you.  It  would  be  fo,  though  we 
ftouid  look  no  farther  than  the  paragraph  itfelf,  and  not  corroborate  tiic  con- 
ftrudion  which  I  have  given  it,  by  an  examination  of  the  general  import  of 


unpuriiied,  you  re-enter, — and  proftrate  yourf^lf  with  adoration 
before  the  image  which  you  had  fcorned.  You  refume  your 
feat  in  that  affembly,  unaltered,  unreformed,  from  which  you 
not  only  retreated,  but  retreated  at  a  time,  when  nothioej  fhort 
of  profligacy  the  moll  flagrant  and  atrocious,  (houM  have  driven 
you  forth  :  at  a  time  when  Rebellion  might  be  faid  to  have  al- 
ready unflieathed  the  fword;  and  the  fame  Parliament  on  which 
you  trampled,  with  fuch  contumelious  abhorrence,  w?3  attacked 
by  enemies  from  without,  and  traitors  from  within.  '*  Without 
**  reform,"  you  then  declared,  *'  there  could  be  no  felf-Iegifla- 
"  tion."*  There  has  been  no  reform;  and  you  now  oppofe 
Union,  becaufe  it  invades  our  privilege  of  felf-Iegiflation.f  Ifou 
who  inveighed  againft  *'  the  fabrication  of  boroughs,  as  the  fa- 
*'  brlcation  of  a  court  parliament,  and  the  cxclufion  of  a  cor.- 
*'  ftltutlonal  common<j ; — as  an  att  more  radically  fahverlive  of 
**  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  realm,  than  the  ihip- money,  or 
*'  tA^ranny  of  the  court  of  high  comrainion,  or  llar-charaber  :  ar 
'*  a  fuhvcrfuM  not  merely  of  the  fundamental  laws,  but  of  the 
^^  conJI'tlutional  la'wgiver.,*^^ — now  offer  your  repentant  homage 
to  that  court  parliament;  and  afpire  to  record  your  dying  tefti- 
raony  againft  a  meafuie,  which  would  demolllh  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  borough  fabrick,  whilll  it  left  the  county  repre- 
fentation  undimini/hed.  To  that  fame  dilllngullhed  and  verv 
loyal  perfon,  who  fills  the  chair  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  (or, 
as  you  ufed  to  call  it,  our  borough  parliament,)  who  has  fo  often 
heard  with  terror  your  projedls  of  reform,  you  now  addiefs  (and 
you  are  llllened  to!)  your  reprobation  of  a  meafare,  which 
would  fet  thefe  dangerous  and  wild  projects  at  rell  forever. 

In  the  name  of  confiftency,  and  of  common  fenfe,  which  are 
we  to  attend  to  ?  your  former  inveilive,  or  your  prefent  panegy- 
ric ?  did  you  flander  then — or  do  you  flatter  now  ?  whether  do 
we  live  under  a  reilored  conllitution,  regained  by  the  efforts  of 
a  revered  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ?  or  have  our  rights  and 
liberties  been  in  the  dull  iince  the  reign  of  James  I.  ?  and  is 
our  Houfe  of  Commons  a  m«?re  court  gang,  which  has  .dllTolved 
the  legal  parliament,  and  thrull  "  the  conftltutional  lawgiver** 
out  of  doors  :  are  you  really  become  rntcrellcd  about  the  fate 
"  of  parliaments  and  princes  :"  or  do  you  continue  indifferent 
as  to  how  "  it  may  plcafe  Heaven  to  dilpofe  of  them,"  anu  re- 
main anxious  only  for  "  the  liberties  of  the  people  ?"J  thofe 
liberties  which  our  conftitution  has  entrufted  to  the  guardi-'ifhip 
of  the  three  ellates  ;  but  which  your  ipeech  leems  to  commit  to 
the  convention  at  Danganuon. 

You  put  this  quelllon  to  your  country,  will  they  '*  tight  with 
**  zeal  for  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  deprived  them  of  their 

E  «»  trade ; 
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"  trade ;  and  took  away  their  conftltution  V'  the  quere  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  the  fame  complexion  with  that  dodrine,  which 
refers  the  fecurity  of  one  part  of  the  empire  to  its  means  of  in- 
juring the  remaining  portion  :  which  relies  on  Ireland's  **  powers 
*'  of  retahatlon  ;"  and  enumerates  amongft  the  Safeguards  of 
our  imperial  conftitution,  our  being  able  to  *♦  affed  the  navy  of 
**  England,  by  regulations  regarding  our  provifions  ;  f  and  to 
<*  affed  her  empire,  by  commercial  treaties  with  the  reft  of  the 
**  world.'*  Such  dQ<B:rines  reprefent  thefc  iilands  as  for  ever 
engaged  in  occupying  llate-pofitions,  and  guarding  thtir  refpec- 
tive  frontiers  againft  mutual  inroad  ;  and  form  a  fyftem,  which 
places  our  imperial  connexion  on  the  broad  and  foHd  bafis  of 
eternal  jealoufy,  eftrangement,  and  diftrufl.  Such  dodrines 
would  fupply  an  anfwer, — if  the  reports  of  our  fecret  commit- 
tees, the  fevere  code  upon  our  ftatute  book,  and  the  devaftaticn 
of  our  country  had  not  already  furnifhed  one  more  irrefragable 
and  convincing, — to  thofe  fair  promifes  which  were  made  in 
1782;  on  which,  in  concurrence  with  tne  Speaker,  you  rely  : 
they  would  prove  to  us  that  the  great  national  arrangement 
which  then  took  place  had  not  "  fecured  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
**  land;  or  united  the  affctSlions  as  well  as  interefts  of  both 
<*  kingdoms  :"J  they  would  fhew  us  that  the  Viceroy  was  mif- 
taken,  in  fuppofing  that  by  that  fettleraent  **  the  two  kingdoms 
"  were  made  one;  Indiffolubly  conneAed  in  unity  of  interefts, 
"  and  unity  of  conftitution  ;"^  and  would  «demonftrate  that  the 
feeds  of  feparation  were  too  deeply  fown,  to  be  eradicated  by 
any  meafure  lefs  confolidating  than  Union. 

But  in  all  that  declamation  which  I  have  laft  extracted  from 
your  fpeech,  where  lurks  your  refutation  of  what  the  Britifti 
Minifter  has  obje6led  to  the  prefent  order  of  things,  confidered 
with  a  view  to  the  fafety  of  Britifh  connexion  ? 

Mr.  Pitt's  argument  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  as  1  underftand 
it,  is  as  follows :  Theoretically  fpeaking,  two  independent  legi- 
flatures  expofe  the  empire,  which  they  diftrafk,  to  diiTolution  : 
in  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  experience  has  moft 
alarmingly  reduced  thi,s  theory  to  praAice.  '*  In  the  only  in- 
«*  ftance,"  (that  of  the  Regency)  which  has  occurred,  in  which 
**  the  countries  could  feel  the  effe£^s  of  jarring  legiflatures,  they 
*'  did  feel  it  :"*  they  felt  it  ftiake  the  imperial  connexion  to  it« 
foundations.     Thtrefor^,  in   abolilhing  the  prefent  fyftem,  we 

are 

f  1  have  heard  it  cor.jeftiircd  that  the  maiming_iif  cattle  which'prevaikd 
about  a  year  ago,  in  the  Weft  of  Ireland,  was  a  mere  reducing  of  this 
conflitiitional  principle  to  pradtice. 

\  Addrdsof  the  Irifh  Comnions  in  1782. 
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are  not  complying  with  the  airy  noiions  of  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lators;  but  are  ceafing- to  adl  upon  a  theory,  which  we  find  to 
be  ruinous  in  praSttce  What  occurred  in  one  cafe,  may  happcrt 
in  another  ;  and  it  would  tiot  be  prudent  to  rifl<  a  fecond  pohtical 
convulfion,  where  the  one  from  which  we  are  efcapcd  had  proved 
nearly  fatah 

Whether  the  right  of  choofing  a  Regent,  which  the  Irilli 
ParHament  prasfiically  claimed  in  1789,  was  one  which  really 
flowed  to  them  from  their  independence,  (qualified  as  that  inde- 
pendence is  by  the  a£l  of  annexation,)  might  be  doubted  ;  and 
by  me  the  exillence  of  fuch  a  right  is  denied  :  and  therefore, 
however  llrong  the  argument  may  be,  which  that  tranfa^lion 
furnifhes  again  (I  the  fyilem  that  produced  it,  yet  it  is  not  fo  co- 
gent a  reafon,  as  may  be  drawn  from  a  cafe  where  the  right  of 
the  Irifh  Legiflati.rt  will  not  admit  of  controverfy  ;  yet  vvjiere 
the  exercife  of  that  right  mail  threaten  the  connexion.  Siich  Is 
the  cafe  of  queilions  regarding  peace  or  war,  **  Will  any  man 
**  contend,"  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  *•  that  the  independent  Legiflature 
**  of  Ireland  has  not  a  right  to  difcufs  the  queftion  of  peace  and 
**  war  ?  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  it  is  not  poflible  for  the  two 
**  Parliaments  to  entertain  different  opinions  on  thefc  important 
"  points  ?"  or,  ''  taking  it  as  the  bafis  of  the  ^argument,  that 
**  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  is  necefTary  for  their 
"  mutual  fccurity, — Is  it  fafe,  or  prudent,  to  leave  it  cxpofed  to 
"  all  thofe  accidents,*'*  which  may  arife  from  the  exercife  or  the 
abufe  of  independence  ? 

Such  is  the  argument  which  you  call  weak  ;  but  which  you 
have  left  unanfwered  :  an  argument,  involving  this  evident  and 
material  truth, — that  fince  It  is  more  prefumable  that  our  Parlia- 
jnent  fliould  at  fome  time,  exercife  an  unduulted  rights  (fuch  as  that 
of  dlfcufling  the  quellion  of  peace  and  war,)  than  that  they 
Ihould  tifurp  a  prku/egf,  which  their  independence  did  not  in  fa(?k 
confer,  (fuch  as  that  of  choofing  an  executive,)  therefore  the 
prefent  ill  cemented  imperial  eftabllfliment  Is  even  more  objeAi- 
onable  and  Infecure,  from  its  giving  birth  to  fuch  a  right, — than 
frora^  its  having  led  to  fuch  an  ufurpation. 

But  how  ilrongly  do  your  arguments  go  to  fhew  the  dlfienfioa 
likely,  which  the  Minifter  lias  repi  efented  as  merely  poflible  ! 

You  admit  his  pofulon  that  che  right  exifts:  (indeed  its  exlft- 
ence  cannot  be  denied  ;)  but  you  rely  on  the  improbability  of  Iti 
being  exerted. 

1  might  with  great  truth*  obferve  that  an  obje(?h  of  fuch  mo- 
ment, as  the  fecurity  of  the  connexion,  (hould  not  hi  trufted 
to  probabilities,  where  certainty  can  be  had  :  but  I  chufe  rather 
to  meet  you  on  the  ground  which  you  have  chofen,  and  to  Infifl 
that  your  own  reafoning  refutes  your  own  aflertion.     «*  Happy," 

you 
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j1  us,  "  had  It  been  for  Great  Britain,  If  the  Irlfh  Parh'a- 
<(  ^^lent  had  not  concurred  in  the  American  war." — Here  we 
IfyCm  to  have  defcendcd  from  the  refinements  of  abdrait  theory, 
'  to  all  the  grofs  and  palpable  realities  of  pracTtice  ;  and  to  have 
got  upon,  not  a  mere  fpeculative  right,  but  one,  of  which  you 
recon:imend  the  occafional  exercife,  as  highly  beneficial  to  the 
empire.  Is  it  to  be  doubted  that  fome  future  members  of  the 
Irifh  Parliament,  of  fufficient  political  influence  to  carry  their 
point,  might  from  factious  motives,  or  miftaken  views,  a€t  upon 
your  principle,  and  prevail  on  the  leglflature  of  this  country  to 
difTent  from  that  of  Britain,  on  this  imperial  fubjeit  ?  yet  that 
the  exercife  of  this  right  muit  more  than  hazard  the  connexion, 
feems  to  me  to  be  a  pofition,  too  clear  for  argument.  Thus  the 
quefiion  appears  to  be  whether,  if  we  wldi  the  iflands  to  remain 
conneftcd,  'it  be  expedient  to  correal:  a  fyftem,  which  gives  birth 
to  rights  that  are  likely  to  be  exerclfed, — and  which  cannot  be 
exerted  with  fafety  to  the  connexion  ?  whether  the  Britiih  Minl- 
fler  was  not  warranted  in  charging  us  with  having  '*  aboliflied 
one  conditution, — and  forgot  to  form  another?"  that  is  to  fay, 
with  having  dellroyed  one  mode  of  fecuring  the  connexion,  and 
not  fubilituttd  any  other  in  its  place  ?  whether.  In  a  word,  the 
following  pofition  be  not  as  true,  as  it  Is  extenfive, — that  there 
is  no  effeftual  metliod  of  conneAing  d'lftindl  nations,  unlefs  by 
making  one  depend  upon  the  other  :  and  therefore  that  two  coun- 
tries, which  would  be  conneded,  and  yet  free, — can  no  other- 
wife  obtain  both  wilhes,   than  by  Union  ? 

*'  It  is  not  the  ifle  of  Ceylun,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  It 
1*8  not  the  fuccefs  of  Britilh  arms,  nor  the  glory  or  profperity  of 
the  Britifh  empire, — '*  that  engage  the  attention,  or  interells  of 
♦*  Ireland  :  it  is  for  the  prefervation  of  her  own  idea  of  her  ht- 
*'  ternaJ  freedom  and  conilitution,  fucb  as  floe  exprejftd  in  her  con- 
**  mention  at  Dungannon^  that  Ihe  is  interetkd  in  BritKh  wars."* 
Is  this  the  fpecluicn  yuu  give,  of  Irilli  cordiality  to  Britain  \ 
is  it  from  fuch  pofitions  you  infer  that  the  empire  is  already  too 
Well  cemented,  by  the  zeal  of  Irifii  loyalty  and  affedion,  to  need 
any  political  arran^emeuts,  towards  coniolidating  it  more  ?  Is  it 
ihns  you  dcmcwiftrate  the  improbability  on  which  you  rely,  of 
Ireland's  diflenting  on  the  uibjecl  of  war  from  Britain  ;  yes,  Sir, 
I  can  very  well  conceive  that  thofe,  who  are  only  folicltous  to 
reduce  co  praftice,  the  principles  of  a  Dungannon  conftitntiou, — 
who,  (loically  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Parliaments  and  Princes, 
are  only  anxious  for  what  they  are  pieafcd  to  call  the  liberties  of 
the  people, — who  regard  the  legiflature  as  the  creature,  and  the 
populace  as  the  creator,  and  would  facrlfice  Government  and  good 
order,  to  the  monftrous  idol  which  they  have  fct  up, — 1  can  well 
fuppofe  that  fuch  may  be  **  intereited  in  Biitifh  wars:"   i  Ihould 
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only  doubt  whether  the  intereft  which  they  felt  was  oh  the 
fide  of  Britain :  I  fhoiild  only  doubt  whether  tliey  would 
zealoufly  co-operate  with  England,  in  putting  down  the  very 
principles  which  they  adored.  In  a  word,  (and  to  conclude 
ray  examination  of  this  topick,)  you  feem  to  me  not  only  to 
have  failed  to  refute, — but  to  have  (Irongly  corroborated  the  rea- 
foning  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  who  only  infilled  on  the  pojfibility  of  an 
event,  —  which  all  who  admit  your  doctrines  muft  confider  as  even 
probabky  in  a  high  degree. 

You  accufe  the  Miniller  of  '*  concurring  with  the  men  whom 
"  he  executed,  in  thinking  the  Iriili  Parliament  a  grievance;  and 
"  differing  in  the  remedy  only  :  they  propofing  to  fubftitute  a 
"   Republic  ;  and  he  the  yoke  of  the  Britirti  ParHament."* 

I  fliall  not  flop  to  condole  with  you  on  the  fate  of  thofe  unfor- 
tunate reformers,  (the  fame  whom  a  morning  paper  has, — no 
doubt,  erroneoufly, — reprefented  you  to  have  defcribed  as  fhed- 
ding  iheir  blood  for  their  country,  on  a  fcaffold;)  but  fhall 
proceed  at  once  to  affure  you  that  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  think  the 
Irilh  Parliament  a  grievance  ;  and  therefore  propofes  that,  after 
Union,  the  liifh  Parliament  fhall  remain  ;  he  only  confiders  its 
dillinftnefs  as  a  mifchief;  which  therefore  he  wifhes  to  have  re- 
medied, by  incorporation. 

Neither  does  he  intend  "  to  fubflitute  the  yoke  of  the  Britifh 
"  Parliament,*'  in  the  room  of,  what  it  is  not  long  fince  you 
pronounced  to  be,  the  flavifh  yoke  of  the  **  Borough  Parliament'* 
of  Ireland:  his  projed  merely  is  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
feparatills  and  traitors,  by  wreiling  a  political  weapon  from  their 
hands,  and  impofing  the  (to  them)  intolerable  yoke  of  three  well 
cemented  imperial  ellates :  His  defign  appears  to  be,  that  from 
henceforth  the  reprefentativcs  of  Ireland  fhall  contribute  to  enadt 
laws  which  fliall  be  binding  upon  Yorkfhire  ; — and  the  Yorkfhire 
Members  to  enad  laws  which  fhall  be  binding  upon  Ireland. 

But  fee  whether  Union,  inilead  of  impofing,  may  not  rather 
remove  che  yoke  of  the  Brltifli  Parliament.  See  whether  con* 
nexion,  and  dillind  independence,  be  not  fituations  fo  incompa- 
tible with  each  other,  that  the  fettlement  of  1782,  unable  to 
reconcile  them,  wifely  facrificed  the  latter  in  a  great  degree. 

That  Ireland  is  dependent  on  the  Britifh  Crown — will  be  ad- 
mitted :  it  remains  to  enquire  whether  it  is  not  confequently 
dependant  on  the  Britifh  Parliament. 

The  Royal  ptrfon  is  undoubtedly  facred :  perfonally,  the 
King  can  nut  be  called  to  account.  But  his  government  is  fub- 
jecl  to  Parliamentary  invelllgation, — by  virtue  of  that  principle, 
which  renders  Mmiilers  rtlponlible  for  their  mcafures. — Obferve 
the  confequence. 

Carefully 
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Carefully  to  prcfervc  Ireland  to  the  empire,  is  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  Britifh  cabinet:  a  duty,  for  the  neglect,  or  breach  of 
which,  the  Minifters  will  be  heavily  refponfiblt  to  the  Englifh 
Parliament.  But  onr  three  ertates  cannot  enatt  a  valid  law, 
without  the  a6t  *  and  concurrence  of  a  BritiOa  Minifter, — the 
fervant  of  a  Britiih  Parliament ;  and  that  Minifter,  of  cou.fe, 
will  not  validate  any  meafure,  which  may  draw  upon  him  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Leglflature,  to  which  he  is  amenable  for  liis 
conduct.  Thus,  can  we  have  any  law,  againil:  the  will  of  the 
Britifh  cabinet?  or  is  the  pleafure  of  an  Engiiih  adminiftranon 
likely  to  differ  from  that  of  an  Englifh  Parliament  ?  Britifh 
Minifters  ftand,  themfelves,  beyond  the  fphere  of  our  control  ; 
and  (hould  we  even  vifit  their  defaults  upon  our  own,  fuch  in- 
juftice  would  be  as  inefFedlual,  as  it  was  cruel. 

Thus  Ireland,  by  the  fertlement  of  1782,  acquired  merely 
the  right  of  exclufively  originating  her  own  laws  f  ; — but  ftill, 
by  virtue  of  the  connedling  principle  of  our  conftltution,  (and 
without  fuppofing  any  abufe,  or  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
England,)  we  remained  fubjeft,  through  the  Minifter,  to  the 
control  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  ;--if  fubjedion  to  the  deputy 
be  fubjc6lion  to  his  principal:  and  every  ftatute,  which  we  have 
pafTed  fince  that  period,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  charter, 
under  the  great  feal  of  England,  granted  to  this  country  by  the 
^ing  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  tacit  confent  of  the  two  other 
Britifh  eftates,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland. 

That  dependence  of  this  kingdom  on  the  Britifh  Crown, 
which  is  declared  by  the  a6t  of  annexation,  is  either  merely 
oominal,  or  it  is  real :  if  it  be  but  nominal,  then  fo  is  our  con- 
nexion :  and  the  two  countries  are  at  this  moment  in  a  ftate  of 
reparation  ;  not  held  together  by  any  principle  whatfoever.  If 
it  be  real,  it  involves  a  dependence  on  the  Britifh  Parliament :  a 
dependence,  which  is  not  the  lefs  fubftantial,  for  being  indireft  ; 
and  which  puts  us  in  a  fituation  incomparably  lefs  free,  than  that 
in  which  we  fhould  be  placed  by  Union  ;  inafmuch  as  it  lays  us 
at  the  feet  of  a  Parliament,  which  the  conftituent  body  of  Ire- 
land di  cs  not  contribute  to  return.  J 

Of 

*  Affixing  the  great  feal. 

f  A  ripht  moft  explicitly,  and  pradically  recognifedby  the  Britifh  Mini- 
fter's  admifiion  that  the  countries  cannot  be  uniced  but  by  mutual  confent, 
and  by  virtue  of  two  laws,  one  originating  from  the  Irilh,  and  the  other 
from  the  Britifh  leglflature. 

^  Tt  is  true  that  it  would  be  an  ahufe  of  this  control,  if  the  Britifh  Par- 
liam  nt  fhould  obflruet  our  right  of  felf-ltgiflation,  or  cenfurc  the  Minifter 
for  hiving  put  th-  great  feal  to  any  a<5t,  which  did  not  threaten  the  con- 
nexion. But  in  the  momenc  that  Ant;-Unionifts  reply  to  my  reafoning,  by 
infifling  on  the  liberality  ai  d  equity  of  England,  and  the  improbability  of 

her 
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Of  the  foundneii  of  this  laft  mentioned  principle,  the  IrifK 
nation  was  fully  fenfible  in  1782  ;  and  they  recognifed  its  truth 
in  that  very  affertion,  which  I  have  heard  perverted  into  an  ar- 
gument agalnft  uniting  the  countries.  When  our  Houfe  of 
Commons  reprefented  to  his  Majefty  in  that  year,  that  "  ih« 
*'  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  a  diftindt  kingdom,  with  a  Parliament 
"  of  her  own,  the  fole  leglflature  thereof," — they  meant  to 
allege  their  diftindlnefs,  as  an  argument  againft  their  being 
bound  by  the  afts  of  a  Britiih  legiflature  ;  and  the  reafoning 
palpably  implies  this  poficion,  that  the  cafe  would  be  different, 
ff  the  countries  were  united  ;  fmce  in  that  cafe,  the  Irifh  people 
could  not  juftly  complain  of  being  bound  by  the  afts  of  a  legif- 
lature, in  which  Ireland  was  adequately  reppefented. 

But,  *'  inftead  of  a  conftitution,  which  eftabliflied  peace  in 
**  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  revives  a  principle  which  produced  war  in 
*'  America."*  He  fpeaks  the  fame  language  with  his  fword  in 
this  country,  which  Lord  North  articulated,  (with  the  fame 
organ,)  to  the  colonics  ;  and  the  fabrick  which  he  builds  in  the 
room  of  that  which  he  has  deftroyed,  excludes  the  people,  and 
cxtinguifhes  the  conftitution. f 

The  conftitution  which  you  thus  regret,  is  the  fame  which  we 
enjoyed,  (or,  as  you  then  thought,  which  we  fuffcred,)  when 
you  wrote  your  addrefs  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  The  Catho- 
lics ftlll  groan  under  the  fame  yoke  which  oppreffed  them  at 
that  time ;  viz.  toleration  the  moft  perfect,  civil  freedom  the 
moft  complete,  and  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of  political  power. 
The  Legiflature  is  ftill,  as  it  was  then,  unreformed :  more  con- 
Bc£led  with  the  property,  than  with  the  turbulence  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  encumbered  with  the  pompous  impediment  of  a  Houfe 
of  Lords,  ftanding  between  us  and  the  bieffings  of  a  Dungannon 
conftitution. 

The  *'  peace"  which  that  conftitution  has  "  eftablifhed,"  we 
have  all  witnefled.  The  convention  and  gunpowder  acts, — the 
infurrection  bill, — the  acts  of  indemnity  and  attainder, — are  all 
teftimonies,  upon  record,  of  a  tranquillity, — which  however 
received  fome  temporary  interruption  in  1798:  a  tranquillity  01 
whicli  you  now  appear  to  be  more  fenfible,  than  you  were  when 
you  acquainted  your  conftltuents  with  the  laft  ineftectual  ''effort,'* 
which   your  party  had  made  *'  before  the   clofe   of  Parliament, 

*'  for 

her  abufinor  any  influence  which  (he  may  poffcfs,  they  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
refuting  thofe  ofher  inconfiftcnt  arguments  of  theirs,  which  reprefent  the 
danger  that  i"^  to  refiilt  to  this  country  after  Union,  from  Great  Britain's 
abufc  of  that  fupcriority  which  the  relative  number  of  her  reprcfentatives  is 
Taid  to  give. 

*  Mr.  Grattan's  words.         f  -^w^ftancc  of  Mr.  Gratran*s  Speech. 


"  for  the  refloratlon  of  domeftic  peace  ;"  *  and  innfi.ed  on  the 
exiftence  of  a  morbid  and  irritating  caiife,  **  which,  till  Parlia- 
*'  inent  fhould  be  rtformed,  mull  agitate  this  country  for  ever.*'  f 

But  Mr.  Pitt,  "  revives  a  principle,  which  produced  war  in 
America:"  When  has  Government  adopted  any  meafure,  which 
did  not  recal  the  colonies  to  your  mind  .'*  If  I  look  into  the  par- 
liamentary debates,  in  every  chart  of  your  political  difcoverles, 
I  find  America  to  occupy  the  greateft  fpace.  In  your  addrefs, 
I  find  you  ringing  her  lloiy  in  our  ears.  To  the  continuance  of 
the  fyllem,  to  which  Union  would  put  an  end,  you  then  oppofed 
the  warning  example  of  America.  1  To  refift  the  Union  which 
is  reforted  to  for  the  correftion  of  that  former  fyftem,  America 
is  the  ground  on  which  you  chufe  to  ftand.  It  is  the  Othello's 
handherchief,  with  which  you  reply  to  arguments,  and  fads,— 
and  record  your  incurable  jealoufies  of  England. 

From  a  loyal  member  of  Parliament,  1  am  furprifed  to  hear 
this  monotonous  and  inctflant  din  :  to  the  mouth  of  a  feparatift: 
fuch  language  would  be  very  fuitable.  The  fyllogifm  would  run 
thus  : — The  condu6l  of  Great  Britain  juilified  America  in  fepa- 
rating  herfelf  by  force  :  But  England  is  purfuing  the  fame  con- 
duct towards  this  country  ;  therefore  Ireland  would  do  well  to 
feparate  from  Great  Britain. 

But  the  fabrick  which,  with  that  vox  ferrea,  the  Britifh  fword, 
Mr.  Pitt  now  calls  on  thefe  two  countries  to  build,  "  excludes  the 
**  people  ;  and  extinguifhes  the  Conftitution."  § 

Thefe  pofitions  are  neither  obvious,  nor  unimportant  enough, 
to  warrant  you  in  affuming  them,  without  entering  upon  any 
proof;  and  I  for  my  part  muft  take  the  liberty  of  difputing 
both. 

How  does  the  Minifter's  fcheme  exclude  the  people  ?  not  by 
cncreafing  the  relative  quantity  of  county  reprefentation  ;  and 
diminifhing  the  number  of  thofe  borough  members,  who,  you 
have  told  us,  do  not  form,  but  exclude  the  legitimate  commons  ; 
fubverting  the  conftitutional  lawgiver,  and  work'mg  the  people 
completely  out  of  the  loiver  houfe  of  Parliament,  <?[  Not  by  encreaf- 
ing  the  value  and  influence  of  the  eledlive  iraiichife,  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  Cdtfiolic  body  of  the  people  ;  who,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  muil  have  an  incomparably  greater  (hare  in  contribut- 
ing to  return  the  county,  than  the  borough  reprefentation. 

How  then  is  the  confequence  to  be  produced,  which  your 
foreboding  mind  deploriis  ?  By  the  effei^  which  the  meafure  will 
have  on  Catiiolic  claims. 

Let 
*  Air.  Grattan's  Addrefs.  f  Ibid. 

\  "    We  faw  the  miinftry  purfue  that  very    plan   towards  Ireland,  vluch 
"  mey    regretted   they     had    not   reforted    to    in    the    cafe   of   Arneriot  ; 
"   VIZ.  acceding  to  the  American  clainijar.d  then  re-eflabliihiiig  Britifli'drnii- 
"  Bion,  by  influencing  the  American  Aliembly." — Mr.  Grattan's  Addix Is. 
;^  Mr.  Grattan's  afferticn.  ^  Mr.  Grattan's  Addrefs. 
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Let  us  obferve  what  will  be  its  operation  upon  thefe.  So  far 
from  depriving  them  of  one  atom  of  their  prefent  privileges,  it 
will  fecure  to  them  their  perpetual  enjoyment  ;  leaving  them 
confequently  and  irrevocably  poffefTed  of  the  inference  which 
fome  of  their  advocates  deduce  ;  viz.  that  their  having  acquired 
fo  much  is  a  reafon  for  granting  more :  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
neither  the  principle,  nor  any  of  the  articles  of  Union  will  di- 
re6lly  bar  their  claims ;  or  pronounce  exprefsly,  or  by  the  re- 
moteft  implication,  that  the  Catholic  body  fhall  obtain  nothing 
more. 

Therefore,  we  can  only  eftimate  the  efFedl  of  the  raeafure  on 
their  profpedts,  by  comparing  the  favourable  chances  which 
their  prefent  circumftances  produce,  with  thofe  which  muft  re- 
fult  from  the  fituation  in  which  they  would  be  placed  by  Union. 

To  what  principle  do  the  adverfaries  of  Catholic  pretenfion 
refer  their  oppofition  ?  they  inhft  on  the  danger  to  which  the 
cftablifhed  church  would  be  expofed,  by  putting  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  fed,  which  greatly  exceeds  our  Proteftant  inhabitants 
in  number.  This  is  an  obllacle,  which  I  have  your  authority 
for  afferting  that  Union  would  remove  :  You  ftate  Catholics  to 
be  to  Proteftants,  at  prefent,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one  ;  and 
that  after  Union  they  will  be  as  one  to  four  ;  and  this  ftatement 
involves  an  admlllion,  that  the  meafure  would  improve  their 
hopes,  by  removing  an  argument  which  is  now  urged  againft 
their  claims. 

They  have  fubmitted  their  pretenfions  to  the  legiflature  of  this 
country ;  and  their  application  has  not  been  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs.  The  removal  of  every  Incapacity  attached  to  their  religion, 
was  one  of  the  principal  meafures  which  you  wirtied  to  carry  ; 
and  your  addrefs  informs  them  that  you  quitted  Parliament,  in 
defpair  of  fucceeding. 

Have  the  Catholics  any  good  ground  for  expeding — that  the 
fentiments  of  the  Trifh  legiflature  will  become  more  favourable  to 
their  claims  ?  The  Corporation  of  Dublin  is  not  lefs  adverfe  to 
them,  than  to  an  Union.  The  City  Reprefentatlves,  the  Speaker, 
and  feveral  other  loyal  members  of  the  prefent  oppofition  (of 
whom  I  fhould  not  do  julllce  to  my  own  fentiments,  if  I  fpoke 
otherwife  than  with  refpeft,)  have  not  I  believe  exprefled  any 
llrong  opinions  in  favour  of  Catholic  pretenfions  ;  nor  given 
that  body  reafon  to  fuppofe  that,  If  the  prefent  meafure  were 
loft  by  the  refiftance  of  Proteftant  afcendants, — the  fame  powerful 
influence  which  rejedled  Pnion,  would  beftow  political  privilege 
upon  them. 

Therefore,  as  Union  would  refer  their  claims,  not  to  that  le- 
giflature by  which   they  have  already  been  rejeAed, — not  to  a 
**  borough  Parliament,"  before  which  you  defpaired  of  ever  fuc- 
ceeding,— but  to  an  unprejudiced  tribunal,  which  has  delivered 
F  no 
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no  opinion,  and  would  hear  the  claimants  under  circumllanccs 
ipore  favourable  to  their  petition, — it  feems  to  follow  that  the 
meafure  mud  improve  their  views :  and  the  liberal  conceffions 
■which  have  been  already  made  to  that  body, — the  foundation  of 
the  feminary  at  Maynooth, — the  fuppofed  projeft  of  conneding 
with  an  Union,  fome  proper  fupport  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  fome  fyftem  of  regulation  for  their  church,— all 
tend  to  fhew  that  Government  is  not  bigotted  againft  that  reli- 
gion ;  but  that  thofe  who  profefs  it,  will  have  the  full  advantage 
of  all  arguments  which  may  refult  from  Union,  in  favour  of  their 
demands. 

Neither  Proteftants  nor  Catholics  fhould  forget  what  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Anne.  They  fhould  recolleft  that  the  enadion 
of  that  penal  code,  which  has  been  repealed  by  the  liberality  of 
modern  times,  took  place  after  an  ineffeiftual  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  that  Union, — which  is  now  refilled 
with  fo  much  violence,  and  fo  little  reafon.  This  fa<5l  records 
the  opinion  of  the  legiflature  in  thofe  days,  that  the  incompatibi- 
lity of  Catholic  power  with  Proteftant  fecurity — was  an  effeft, 
produced  by  our  diftln^nefs,  and  whichw:onfeqnently  Union 
would  remove. 

But  let  u8  difmlfs  the  numerous  arguments,  which  offer  thcro- 
felves  to  prove  that  this  mtafure  is  favourable  to  the  profpedls  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ;  (and  favourable,  without  furnifhing  ground 
of  jealoufy  to  the  Proteftant  ;  fince  the  only  way  In  which  Union 
can  promote  Catholic  views.  Is  by  rendering  the  eftablifhed 
Church  impregnably  fecure  :)  1  fay  let  us  wave  thofe  arguments  ; 
and  merely  affume  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  meafure  will 
not  dlmlnlfh  their  prefent  grounds  of  expeftation.  The  natural 
inference  feems  to  be,  that  they  (hould  examine  the  other  confe- 
qucnces  which  Union  will  produce.  That  they  fhould  look  be- 
yond the  mere  fubordlnate  concerns  of  their  fed ;  and  recoiled 
that  by  being  Catholics  they  have  not  ceafed  to  be  Irifhmen, — 
deeply  Interefted,  as  fuch,  in^  the  profperity  of  this  Country. 
Thofe  advantages,  which  will  refult  from  the  reftoration  of  order 
and  tranquilh'ty — the  fecurity  of  property — and  introdudlon  of 
Britlfli  capital,  Induflry,  and  adventure, — while  they  accrue  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  ranft  be  efpeclally  beneficial  to  the 
Catholic  body  ;  inafmuch  as  thefe  form  the  great  mafs  of  our 
people.  7hus  their  real  weight  and  confequence  would  be  aug- 
mented, even  though  their  political  privileges  fhould  remain  th« 
fame  ;  while  the  meafure  which  thus  added  to  their  profperity, 
would  do  fo  without  at  all  lefTening  their  hopes. 

But  how  does  Union  operate  to  exclude  the  Catholics  I  by 
making  them  one  to  fourj  inftead  of  being  three  to  one.* 
Their  admiffioD  to  Parliament  you  feem  to  fpeak  of  as  a  likely 

event ; 
*  Mr.  Grattao's  Speech. 
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event ;  (though  your  objeA  Is  to  lllmulate  their  prejudices  againft 
a  Union,)  but  why  (fay  you)  will  they  become  admiflible  ?  be- 
caufe  they  ceafe  to  be  any  thing  ;  becaufe  their  relative  propor- 
tion being  deftroyed,  their  phyfical  confequence  is  extinguifhed 
for  ever.  Under  fuch  circum  fiances,  their  admiffion  will  be  of 
little  avail,  f 

I  hope  thefc  maxims  are  not  illuftratlve  of  your  principles  : 
I  am  fure  they  are  deferving  of  ferious  attention.     They  feem  to 
mark  it  as  your  opinion,  that  unlcfs  Catholics  be  left  formidable, 
they  fhould  not  deign  to  be  free  ;  for  that  they  ceafe  to  be  any 
thing,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  dangerous  to  the  eftablifhed  church. 
The  Catholic  individual,  who  afts  upon  your  doftrines, — muft 
not  confider  himfelf  as  an  unlt,;|:  nor  yet  as  an  Irifliman.     He 
muft  neither  be  content,  upon  a  comparifon  of  his  condition  with 
that  of  any  fingle  Proteftant,  to  find  the  amount  of  his  conilitu- 
tional  privilege  to  be  the  fame  ;  nor  yet  muft  the  corps  to  which 
he  links  his  interefts,  and  holds  himfelf  infeparably  to  belong,  be 
the  general  population  of  the  empire  in  which  he  lives.     No  1 
this  would  be  to  admit  the  deteftable  principle  of  Union  ;  and 
violate  the  diftindl  independence  of  his  church,  by  identifying 
its  interefts  with   thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  religion.     All  is  loft, 
unlefs  the  two  varieties  of  chriftianlty  be  prcferved  in  a  ftate  of  reci- 
procal cftrangement,  and,  as  it  were,  eleftrlcal  repulfion.     Every 
Catholic  of  your  fchool  muft,  on  principle,  be  a  SeAarian.      Ira 
fe  qui/que  extoI/U,  ut  depr'tmat  alium  :  he  infifts  on  being  equal  in 
political  rights  to  the  Proteftant;  and  that  his  feft  ftiall  be  far 
more   numerous  than   the   members  of  the   eftablifiied   church. 
Before  he  will  pronounce  that  he  is  fatisfied  with  his  condition, 
he  examines  the  mufter-roll  of  that  Catholic  body,  which  his  fyf- 
tem  reprefents  as  drawn  out  in  hoftile  array  againft  their  Proteft- 
ant fellow  fubjedls  ;  and  if  the  ratio  be  three  to  one,  he  is  con» 
tent.     But  to  alter  or  impair  this  relative  proportion — would  be 
to  extinguifh  for  ever  the  phyfical  confequence  of  his  feA  ;  and 
prevent  it  from  fo  praflifing  the  prudent  fyftem  of  "  annoyance,** 
as  to  keep  the  eftablifhed  Religion  properly  in  check. 

I  call  upon  the  loyal  Catholics,  (a  very  refpeftablc,  and  I  be- 
lieve numerous  defcrlptlon,)  to  difclaim  arguments  which — by 
implying  thcit  the  freedom  Is  not  worth  accepting,  which  is  ren- 
dered confirtent  with  the  fafety  of  the  eftablifiied  church, — mufl 
excite  every  friend  to  order  and  good  government  againft  their 
claims:  doctrines  which  teem  with  confufion  and  alarm  ;  recom- 
mending to  yield,  not  to  the  juftice  of  the  claim,  but  merely  to 
the  violence  and  number  of  the  claimants  ;  and  concede  to  that 
•vis  confiTi  expers,  which  threatens  an  abufe  of  the  powers  that  It 
extorts  : — doArlnes,  which  may  be  thought  to  extend  privilege 
to  the  Catholics,  not  from  liberal  motives,  or  veneration  for  the 

different 
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different  branches  of  the  Chriftian  faith;  ftlH  lefs  as  an  encou- 
ragement, or  reward  to  loyal  condu6l ;  but  becaufe  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  turbulent  and  unenlightened  multitude,  might  be 
converted  to  an  Inftrument,  for  propagating  thofe  principles, 
which  (to  the  ruin  of  Catholic,  as  well  as  Proteftant  freedom, 
property,  and  fecurlty,)  would  form  a  conftltution  of  Dungannon 
fabrick  : — doftrines,  In  a  word,  which  place  the  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  on  the  fame  refpeftable  footing  with  that  of  thofc 
Northern  tribes,  (pofTefled  of  all  the  phyfical  confcquences  which 
numbers  give,)  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  extinquifhed 
the  liberal  arts,  and  for  ages  involved  Europe  in  the  gloom  of 
ferocious  barbarifm. 

Buc  **  Union  is  not  only  an  exclufion  of  the  people :  it  is  alfo 
*<  an  extlnftlon  of  the  conftltution."* 

This  laft  is  a  very  material  and  relevant  pofitlon  ;  and  if  well 
founded,  fhould  decide  every  Irifhman  agalnft  the  meafure  which 
you  ufe  it  to  oppofe.  But  where  are  your  proofs  ?  You  have 
not  adduced  one.  Is  It  becoming  to  enter  the  lifts,  on  fuch  an 
occafion  as  the  prefent,  armed  for  the  combat  with  nothing  better 
than  a  dogma  ?  a  weak,  fubverfive,  and  refuted  aflcrtion  ?  You 
cannot  deny  that  this  meafure  meets  with  countenance  from 
much  of  the  property,  the  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  you  flippantly  allege  that  the  plan  which  they  thus 
zealoufly  fupport,  fo  manifeftly  extingulfhes  the  conftltution,— 
that  you  will  not  wafte  time  in  proving  fo  plain  a  truth ! — '^Is 
you  ilatc,  en  pajfant^  as  the  efFeft  of  a  meafure  which  I,  on  the 
contrary,  in  my  confclence  believe  to  be  that,  which  fince  Ire- 
land was  a  country,  has  received  the  mcft  honourable  and  dlfm- 
terefted  fupport :  and  been  encountered  with  the  moft  corrupt  and 
felfifh  oppofition»f  You  told  your  Conftituents  in  1797,  that 
they  had  no  Conftitntion  : — that  for  an  honeft  man  to  fit  as  a 
reprefentative  in  Parliament,  was  to  banter  the  abufed  people 
with  an  empty,  ineffedual,  and  delufivc  form  : — and  now,  when 
you  afiert  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  Irlfti  Commons,  and  pro- 
teft  againft  the  furrender  of  a  conftltution,  which  you  fo  lately 
declared  v/e  had  not  to  furrender, — you  feem  to  think  that  this 
inconfiftency  requires  no  explanation.  After  the  termination  of 
a  long  and  formidably-threatened  infurrettion,  which  fpoke  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  the  precarioufnefs  of  our  fituatlon,  when  the 
royal  wifdom  calls  on  Parliament  to  profit  by  experience,  and 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  dangers  which  they  have  efcaped, — 
fo  far  from  deciding,  you  will  not  even  deliberate  ;  but,  under 
the   fnelter  of  a  conftitutional   etiquette,  J     (fuited  to   clrcum- 

ftance« 
*  Mr.  Grattan's  words. 

f  It  is  almoil  unnec^fiary  to  obrcrve  that  I  qualify  this  afiertlon  with  thofe 
exception?,  which  a  refpedt  for  Parliament,  and  a  regard  for  the  rules  of 
decorum,  ai^id  of  truth  enjoin.  I  d^mfncere  andjerious,  both  in  laying  down 
the  poiUion,  and  admitting  the  exceptions. 
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ftances  lefs  emergent  and  extraordinary  than  tlieprefent,)  youtelt 
his  Majefty  that  he  has  broken  the  compact  between  King  and 
people,  and  propofed  to  us  an  abfolute  furrender  of  our  conilitu- 
tion.  A  nobleman,  whofe  important  fervices  to  his  Sovereign 
have  (hed,  even  on  the  ungrateful  feparatlft,  a  portion  of  that 
hiftre  which  they  procured  for  the  empire,  avows  hlmfelf  ambiti- 
ous to  clofe  his  honourable  career  by  giving  profperity  to  Ireland, 
and  fecurity  to  that  empire  :  but  you  tell  him,  that  to  do  this 
would  be  to  fubvert  our  conftltution.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  (I 
believe  unanimoufly,"*)  proclaim  their  concurrence  with  the  Royal 
views,  and  you  (conftru£lively  voting  them  an  ufelefs  eftate)  pro- 
nounce the  fcheme — of  which  they  have  exprefled  their  approba- 
tion— to  be  a  plain  furrender  of  the  conftitution. 

"  Nineteen  of  the  principal  counties  of  Ireland — all  the  great 
**  commercial  towns,  Dublin  excepted, — five-fevenths  of  the 
"  country  in  local  extent, — and  much  more  than  that  proportiom 
"  in  property, — have  called  for  the  difcuflion  of  the  meafure, — 
*'  and  the  majority  of  them  have  exprefled  their  convlftion  tliac 
**  it  is  a  beneficial  one  j":|:  but  this  opinion  you  encounter  with 
an  unfupported,  ur\argued  alTertlon  ;  and  tell  them  without  peri- 
phrafis,  or  ceremony,  that  they  are  all  traitorous  fubverters  of  the 
Irifli  conftitution.  I  fhall  not  fay  whether  fuch  language  tends  to 
excite  indignation  ;  but  1  am  fure  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
conviftlon.  Nay,  mortified  at  perceiving  the  change  of  publick 
opinion, — enraged  to  find  thofe  prejudices  fubfiding,  which  alone 
concealed  the  weaknefs  and  deformity  of  their  caufe, — your 
party  attempt  to  brand,  with  the  title  of  apoftates,  all  thofe  who 
have  llilened  to  reafon,  or  reflection:  who  have  magnanimoufly 
retraced  an  hafty  opinion,  and  preferred  encountering  the  obloquy 
of  a  fa^iion,  to  working  the  injury  of  their  country. 

Repugnance  to  Union  was  a  fentiment  which,  when  the  n»ea- 
fure  was  firft:  ftlrred,  it  was  excufable  if  not  laudable  to  entertain  : 
a  tranfient  fentiment,  diftated  by  that  national  fpirit,  which  even 
in  its  excefles,  infpires  us  with  refpefk.  But  it  is  the  boaft  of  an 
upright  man  to  renougce  an  error ;  and  the  privilege  of  a  ra- 
tional creature  to  difcover  tiuth.  When  I  read  the  able  pub- 
lications to  which  this  quefllon  has  given  birth, — when  I  obferved 
the  temperate  and  conciliating  conduA  of  the  fift;er  country, — 
and  above  all  when  I  confidered  the  utility  of  the  meafure  itfelf, — 
too  manlfefl:  to  be  long  unnoticed,  or  unacknowledged, — I  truft- 
ed  that  the  publick  fentiment  would  change, — and  never  fhall 
concur  in  difparaglng  thofe  perfons,  whofe  only  fault  is  their 
having  fulfilled  my  hopes,  by  yielding  to  convidion  :  nor  fhall  1 
on  the  other  hand  dlitemble  my  contempt  for  thofe,  whofe  ob- 
jedlions  to  Union  are  Itill  unremoved,  becaufe   not  having  arifen 

from, 
*  Certainly  by  an  immcnfe  majority. 
\  Speech  of  Lord  Caulereagh,  on  Wednefday  Jan.  l£,  l8oo. 
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from  the  tranfient  feeling  of  a  generous  mind,  they  muft  endure- 
as  long  as  the  corrupt  and  felfifli  motives  from  whence  they  fprlng. 
You  have  quoted  Tacitus — ^in  anfwer  to  fomedodlrines  of  Mr.  Pitt : 
he  is  a  writer  of  great  and  merited  authority,  particularly  efti- 
mable  for  his  juft  reflexions  ;  and  has  fomewhere  fl^etched  the 
charafter  of  that  obftinacy,  of  which  the  anti-union  inflcxiblej 
are  fo  vain.     Ea  eji  in  re  prava pervicacia  :  ipji  fdem  vocant. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fubjedl  from  which  I  have  digreffed,— 
your  affertion,  that  Union  fubverts  the  Conflitution,  is  not  only 
altogether  unfupported,  but  fraught  with  implications  the  moft 
dangerous  and  fubverfive.  The  articles  yet  unfettled,  and  un- 
known, you  encounter  the  mere  principle  in  its  moft  abftradl  form  : 
and  pronounce  that,  under  whatever  circumftances,  and  upon 
whatever  terms,  to  incorporate  with  England,  would  be  to  fur- 
render  our  Conftitution  :  at  leall  that  it  would  be  fo,  unlefs 
Ireland  were,  (in  violation  of  every  principle  of  policy  or  juftice) 
allowed  to  fend  as  many  reprefentatives  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
as  were  returned  by  England  ;  notwithftanding  the  fuperior 
wealth,  extent,  and  population  of  this  latter. 

Now  I  defy  you  or  any  man  to  fupport  this  extenfive  propofi- 
tion,  without  at  the  fame  time  cftablifhing  a  principle,  which  will, 
if  admitted,  invalidate  the  Union  that  early  in  the  prefent  century 
incorporated  Scotland  with  England. 

Yet  if  that  Union  was  invalid,  (which  undoubtedly  it  was,  if 
your  principle  be  a  found  one,)  his  Majefty  pofTefTes  no  dominions 
north  of  Berwick;  and  the  ads  which  have  paffed  at  Weftminfter 
for  the  laft  ninety  years  are  the  mere  ufurpations  of  an  illegal 
affembly.  Thus  the  operation  of  the  principle  on  which  alone 
you  can  fupport  the  affertion  that  you  have  made,  is  at  once  to 
cancel  one  of  the  title  deeds  by  which  the  King  holds  his  crown  ; 
and  to  turn  the  ftatutes  of  the  Britifti  Parliament  for  near  a  cen- 
tury to  wafte  paper.  Yet  amongft  them  we  meet  thofe  proceed- 
ings with  refpedl  to  Ireland,  which  conftitute  the  folemn  com- 
pact of  1782,  whofe  tinality  has  been  fo  perverfdy  made  an  ar- 
gument againft  Union. 

Or  if  you  grant  that  the  lapfe  of  ninety  years  may,  by  this 
time,  have  given  a  lame  title  to  his  Majefty,  and  infufed  a  por- 
tion of  efficacy  into  the  laws  pafTed  in  the  United  Parliament;, 
and  that  the  acqulefcence  of  Scotland  may  at  length  have  cemented 
into  fomething  of  folid  and  regular  cftabliHiment,  that  originally 
unconftitutional  and  incoherent  mafs,  which,  with  the  aid  of  fome 
Scotch  ftatefmen,  of  no  better  reputation  for  knowledge  or  inte- 
grity than  hinifelf,  the  ignorant  Lord  Somers  had  put  together, 
(Lord  Somers  who  had  already  expofed  his  arbitrary  principles, 
in  a  work  of  his,  commonly  called  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;)  1  fay  fup- 
pofing  you  aJaiit  all  this,  yet  furely  you  will  vindicate  the  memory 
of  thofe  htroc*^  who  before  any  prefcriptlou  had  yet  arilen,  to 
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fauAify  the  fubverfiNre  a6i  of  incorporation,  took  arms  in  17 15  for 
their  liberties,  and  their  Prince  ;  and  (bed  their  blood  for  their 
country,  on  the  fcaffold  and  in  the  Jield  I  Nay  a  cafuift  might  even 
doubt  whether  in  1745  the  fettlement  had  become  fufficiently 
rufty  to  be  entitled  to  allegiance  ;  and  whether  thofe  were  Rebels 
who  fell  at  Culloden,  and  Tower  Hill. 

This  reafoning,  I  confefs,  has  been  urged  by  me  before  ;  and 
I  afk  my  readers  pardon  for  the  repetition  of  wliat  feems  to  me 
to  have  fome  weight,  and  has  never  been  refuted. 

The  inference  which  I  would  draw  from  it  is  this: — not  that 
any  fhould  fupport  Union,  who  thinks  it  an  impolitic  meafure ; 
but  that  thofe  who  refifl  it,  fhould  fubftitute  argument  for  afler- 
tion  ;  and  fliould  alfo  ceafe  to  found  their  oppofition  upon  doc- 
trines fubverfive  of  the  mod  fettled  principles,  and  favouring  of 
Ireafon  to  the  King  and  Conftitution. 

The  toplck  which  1  have  been  laft  treating  leads  naturally  to 
one,  which  has  been  fo  very  amply  difcuffed  already,  that  it  is 
far  from  ray  Intention  to  enter  deeply  on  it  now  :  a  topick  which 
you  flutter  round,  and  occafionally  touch,  but  on  which  you  are 
too  C!rcumfpe6l  to  dwell :  I  mean  that  conapetence  of  Parhament, 
which  as  you  could  not  venture  to  controvert  diredlly,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  you  were  quite  candid  in  impeaching  by  impli- 
cation. 

This  competence  is  fo  obvious,  that  I  believe  I  may  even  claim 
to  have  demonftrated  it  myfelf.  As  for  ability,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  difplaying  any  ;  but  as  it  requires  no  talents  td 
fhew  that  two  and  two  make  four,  it  fuited  well  with  the 
mediocrity  of  mine,  to  undertake  the  proof  of  an  almoft  equally 
evident  propofition.  Humble  however  as  my  pretenfions  are,  I 
am  too  proud  to  boaft  of  having  fucceeded  in  ellablifhing  that, 
which  it  would  be  difgraceful  to  the  youngeft  man  of  my  profef- 
fion  even  to  doubt ;  and  which,  if  a  perfon  of  the  firft  legal 
reputation  Ihould  deny,  I  might  be  in  fufpence  as  to  whether 
he  was  ignorant  or  infmcere,  but  I  muft  pronounce  him  to  be 
one  or  other  in  an  eminent  degree.  Therefore  inftead  of  exult- 
ing at  having  accomplifhed  a  taf]<;  on  which  fuperior  men  would 
fcarcely  deign  to  enter, — inftead  of  being  vain  of  having  merely 
repeated  the  alphabet  of  our  conftitution, — I  blufh  to  have  been 
obliged  to  inftrucl  thofe  who  fliould  have  known  better,  in  the 
accidence,  and  elements  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live  ;  and  my  excufe  for  having  undertaken  fo  childifli  an  employ- 
ment muft  be  found  in  that  clamorous  and  decifive  denial  of  le- 
giflative  fovcreignty,  which  I  am  forry  to  think  ifTued  from  an 
Irifli  bar,  and  even  found  its  way  into  an  Irifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

Without  prcfuming  to  do  any  thing  fo  fulfome  as  to  quote 
myfelf,  I  truil  I   may  be  permitted  to  decline  repeating  here, 
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thofe  arguments  which  I  have  already  fubnutted  to  the  pubhck. 
— I  fhall  therefore  merely  beg  to  be  informed  by  the  anti- union 
fages  of  the  law,  what  Lord  Coke  means  by  pronouncing  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  be  "  fo  abfolute  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
**  fined  within  any  bounds  ?^'  or  Blackilone,  by  declaring  it  to 
be  **  entrufled  with  defpotick  power,  by  the  conftitution?** 
How  this  latter  is  to  be  conllrued,  or  his  authority  evaded,  when 
dcfcending  to  particulars,  he  lays  it  down  that  the  legiflature 
may,  without  exceeding  their  legitimate  powers,  "  change  and 
**  create  afrefh  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  Par- 
**  liaments, — as  was  done  by  the  election  llatutes,  and  the  a6l  of 
"  Union  ?" 

I  fhould  moreover  beg  to  know  whether  that  Sovereign-Sub- 
jedt  the  Mob,  (on  whofe  phy ileal  confequrnce  the  depofed  Par- 
liament is  ordered,  as  in  a  fort  of  political  Saturnalia,  to  attend,) 
be  by  the  more  every  day  rules  and  principles  of  our  government, 
allowed  to  kgiflate  otherwife  than  by  exercifing  the  eledllvc 
franchife  ?  and  confequently  whether  we  can  limit  the  conftitu- 
tional  authority  of  Parliament,  without  abridging  the  merely 
iommenfurate  powers  of  the  nation,  of  which  the  fole  2i\\^  exclujive 
repofttory  is  Parliament  ? 

The  above  Clerics  are  all  fo  eafily  anfwered,  that  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  trouble  thefe  ?>gal  incompetents  with  a  few  more  ;  and 
enquire,  with  all  due  deference,  whether  it  makes  part  of  their 
lately-difcovercd  pandedls,  that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  fliould  be 
entirely  aboliflied  ? — or  if  not,  whether  we  are  to  recal  our-tri- 
bunes  from  Fort  Geor^e,^ — to  carry  up  to  the  Peer?,  for  their 
concurrence,  thofe  plebifcites,  which  may  pafs  by  a  majority  of 
millions  in  our  new  Commons, — our  very  deliberate,  and  en- 
lightened multitudinous  eftate  ? 

I  might  alfo,  for  the  benefit  of  puzzle-headed  incompetents, 
diftinguifh  the  prefent  from  a  widely  diflimilar  queflion  ;  and 
obferve  tliat  we  are  enq^iiring  whether  Parliament  be  the  confti- 
tutional  Sovereign  ;  not  whetijer  the  powers  of  fovereignty  may 
be  abufed.  Undoubtedly  they  may  :  and  to  a  degree  fo  flagrant, 
as  to  warrant  infurreclion.  But  this  holy  right  (as  I  think  the 
French  have  called  it)  of  revolt,  I  take  to  be  rather  an  extra- 
conftitutional  remedy  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  precedents 
could  be  found,  of  a  plea  of  jullification  to  an  indictment  for 
high  treafon.  We  are  not,  on  fuch  extreme,  and  (if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  it)  intentionally  unforefeen  occafions,  to  be  hunting  for 
cafes  in  point,  in  the  records  of  our  conftitution ;  or  lofing  the 
precious  moments  in  argument,  or  declamation  : 

-*'  non  rep  lend  a  ejf  Curia  verbis  : 
•*  Imus  hi  adverfos  :  quid  cejfas  ?  an  tihi  Ma-vors 
*'   Ventojd  m  Iwgud  P" 

Meantime, 


Meantime,  while  we  are  perambulating  the  limits  of  parh'a« 
mcntary  authority,  and  enquiring  whether  they  be  competent  to 
accomph'fh  any  given  meafure,  we  are  bound,  as  has  been  well 
obferved,  ^  to  admit  the  merits  and  expediency  of  that  mcafare. 
And  indeed  this  pollulatum  impofes  no  mighty  hardfhip  in  the 
prefent  inftance  :  fince  we  are  only  required  to  admit  a  meafure 
to  be  expedient,  which  has  been  recommended  by  the  King,— 
deemed  neceffary  by  one  Parliament  of  the  Empire, — approved 
of  by  our  upper  Houfe  of  Icgiflature, — its  principle  conftruc- 
tively  acquiefced  in  by  the  other, — and  which  is  called  for  by  a 
great  proportion  of  the  territory,  population,  landed  and  com- 
mercial interefls  of  Ireland ;  all  defiring  that  it  may  be  difcuffed, 
and  mod  that  it  may  be  carried.  And,  if  any  doubt  of  the 
publick  fentimcnt  fhould  dill  remain, — it  cannot,  however,  fail  of 
being  effeAually  collefted,  on  the  return  of  thofe  writs  which 
have  been  lately  iffued,— under  the  fignature  of  two  refpeclable 
Peers,  who  (by  a  fort  of  topfy-turvy  and  newly-invented  po- 
h'tical  flight  of  hand,)  being  transformed  into  the  reprefentacivea 
of  eight  and  thirty  members  of  the  other  houfe,  hare  annexed 
to  the  letter,  which  they  circulate  in  order  to  collect  the  unbiaf- 
fed  fentiments  of  the  people,— a  ready-made  opinion  of  their 
own  :  a  proceeding  calculated  to  relieve  the  numerous  clafs  which 
they  addrefs,  from  a  tafk  for  which  they  arc  fo  ill  qualified  as  that 
of  deliberation  ;  and  which  difcreecly  avoids  prop iQng  queftiona 
to  thofe,  whofe  anfwers  would  be  any  thing  but  Refponfa  pru- 
dentum. 

We  are  to  fwallow  then  for  a  time,  (jull  for  argument  fake) 
our  indignation  at  this  abominable,  parricidal,  5cc.  3cc.  meafure, 
— which  Molyneux  thought  there  was  no  danger  would  b^  ever 
impofed  on  Ireland  ;*  and  are  to  enquire  whether  Parliament  be 
competent  to  achieve  it,  fuppofing  it  were  lefs  impolicick  than 
it  is.  We  are  to  put  the  monftrous  and  abfurd  hypothefis,  that 
there  might  be  fome  fuppofable  circumftances  under  which  an 
Union,  on  fome  fuppofable  conditions,  would  be  expedient  for 
this  country  ;  and  are  to  enquire  whether  Parliament  would,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  be  competent  to  procure  an  acknowledged  benefit 
for  the  nation.  Undoubtedly  they  would  :  unkfs  to  obtain  a 
publick  good — >be  to  fubvcrt  the  Conftitution  j  and,  by  the  mere 
diffufion  of  profperity,  to  juftify  revolt. 

G  «  A« 

t  By  Lord  Minto.  I  cite  this  very  fair  and  judicious  obfervation,  bs- 
caufe  I  have  no  where  met  with  it  except  in  his  Lordfcip's  fpccch.  la 
other  inftances,  where  he  has  with  a  (flofe  and  accidental  coincidence,  urged 
the  fame  arguments  v/hich  I  had  ufcd  before,  I  have  thought  it  unnecelTary 
to  quote  his  Lordfhip's  reafoning ;  fince  this  would  have  been  an  indire«5t  way 
of  referring  to  myfch". 

*  "This,"  (fays  Molyneux,)  fpeaklng  of  an  iacorporate  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  *'  is  s  happinef*  we  can  hardly  hop?  for,"— 
Stitc  of  Ireland,  p.  37. 
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«'  As  a  ferics  of  appeals  muft  be  finite,  there  neceffarily  exifta 
*<  in  every  government,  a  povrer,  from  which  the  conftitution 
**  has  provided  no  appeal ;  and  which  power,  for  that  reafon, 
**  may  be  termed  ahfolute,  omnipotent y  uncontrollable^  arbitrary y 
*•  d^fpot'ic ;  and  is  alike  fo  in  all  countries.  The  perfon,  or 
**  qljembly,  in  ivfjom  this"  (omnipotent)  *^  poithr  refides,  is  called 
**  the  fo-vereign,  or  the  fuprcme  power  of  the  jlate?* 

'*  Since  to  the  fame"  (arbitrary)  "  power  univerfally  apper- 
**  tains  the  office  of  eftablifhing  publick  laws, — //  is  called  aljo  tin 
'■^  legijlature  of  the  Jlatey 

"  A  Government  receives  its  denomination  from  the  form  of 
<*  the"  (defpotic)  *'  legiflatnre;  which  form  is  likewife  what  we 
**  commonly  mean  by  the  conftitution  Ojf  a  country/* 

**  Political  writers  enumerate  three  principal  forms  of  govern- 
"  ment.  Thefe  are,  firft  abfolute  monarchy,  ivhere  the**  (om- 
nipotent) "  legijlature  is  in  a  Jingle  perfou  :  fecondly  ariftocracy, 
«'  where  the'  (fame  uncontrollable)  "  legiflature  is  in  afeled.  ajfem- 
*^  My  ;  the  members  of  which  fucceed  to  their  places  in  it,  in 
•*  refpeA  of  fome  perfonai  right,  or  qualification :  and  thirdly 
"  democracy,  nvhere  the  people  at  large,  either  C!;^lle£lively,  or  by 
**  reprefentation,  conjiitute  the^  (ftlU  defpotic)  ♦'  hgijlature." 

Thefe  three,  **  however,  are  rather  to  be  underltood  as  the 
**  fimple  forms,  by  fome  combination  or  intermixture  of  which, 
**  all  aftual  governments  are  compofed,  than  m  any  where  exlft- 
*'  ing  in  a  pure  and  elementary  ftate.'' 

Unlefs,  (let  it  be  obferved)  the  dodrlne  of  parliamentary  in- 
competence be  well  founded:  for  if  it  be,  then  fimple  uncom- 
bined  democracy — is  the  a<&ual  eftabliflied  government  of  Ire- 
land. 

**  A  mixed  government  is^  compofed,  by  the  combination  of 
**  two  or  more  of  thefe  fmiple  forms."*  That  is  to  fay,  the 
leglflative  power  is  not  lodged  exclufively  with  a  fingle  perlon, — 
a  feleft  aflembly, — or  the  people  at  large,  but,  (ftill  pofieffing 
its  ejjential  chara(5ler  of  omnipotence,  unabated,)  is  diftiibuted 
in  portions,  amongll  fome  or  all  of  ihcfc  various  intertfts  in 
^e  ftate. 

Thus  the  merits  of  the  meafure  being  admitted, — it  being 
afTumcd  to  be  a  good  one, — the  queftion  is,  whether  our  Par- 
liament be  competent  .o  obtain  it?  or  in  other  words,  (if  Arch- 
deacon Paley  be  right,)  whether  that  omnipotent,  uncontrolla- 
ble, defpotic  legiflature,  which  conftitutes  the  fovercign  power 
of  our  ftate,  be  pofteficd  of  authority  fufliclent  to  attain  the 
ends  for  which   it   was  eftablifhed,^ — by  prociiring  the  happinefs 

of 

*  Paley's  principle^  of  moral  and  political  philofopliy,  boek  6th.  c.  6th. 
1  have  quoted  vcrbatini  from  this  writer,  making-  no  chany,e,  unlefs  by  the 
'"€«aiJonai  juxt£  pofition  of  ftntences,  which  are  fepnrate  in  the  work. 
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of  its  fubjefls; — that  primary  objed  of  all  political  inftitutions  ? 
To  fuch  a  queftion,  I  am  not  afraid  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative. 
But  let  us,  with  reference  to  the  prefent  queftion,  proceed  to 
fee  what  further  has  been  faid  by  this  fame  writer,  of  the  Britifh 
Conftitution  :   "  The  Government  of  England,"  he  defcribes,  as 
**  formed   by  a  combination  of  tlie   three   regular  fpecies  ;  the 
**  monarchy,  refiding  in  the  King  ;  the  ariftocracy  in  the  Houie 
**  of  Lords  ;     and  the  republic   lei  tig  reprefented  by   the  Houfe  of 
**  Commons^     He  afterwards  proceeds    "  to  enquire    in  what 
**  manner  the  Conjiitution  has  provided  for  its   o'wn  prefervation  ; 
■•*  that    is,   in   ivhat  manner   each  part  of  the  kgiflaUire  is  fecured 
**  in  the  exercife  of  the  powers  afligned  to  it,  from  the  incroach- 
**  ment  of  the  other  parts.     This  fecurity  is  called  the  balance  of  the 
*^  Conflitution  ;  and  the  equilibrium  confjfts  in  two  contrivances,-— 
**  a  balance  of  power;  and  a  balance  of  intereft.      By   the  for- 
**  mer  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  poiver  pnffeffed  hy  one  part  of  the 
**  legiflature,  luhofe  ahufe,    or  excefsy  is  not  checked  by  fame  antago- 
<«  nift  power y   rfiding  in    another  partP     With  rtfpe»5l  to  *'  the 
«  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  proper  ufe  and  defign  of  this  part  of  the 
<<  Conftitution,  are'*   (amongft  others)  "  the  following.     Large 
*<  bodies  of  men  are  fubjecil  to  fudden  phrenzies.      Opinions  may 
<<  be  circulated  amongft  a  multitude,  without  proof  or  examina- 
<<  tion;   acquiring  confidence  and  reputation  merely  by  being  re. 
«  peated  from  one  to   another:  and  paffions  founded  upon  thefe 
♦»  opinions,  djffufing  themfelves  with  a  rapidity  that  can  neither 
"  be  accounted   for  nor    refifted,  fometimes  agitate  a   country 
<*  with  the  moft  violent  commotions.      Now  ihe  only  luay  to  flop 
<*  the  ferment  aflon^   ts  to  divide  the  mafs  :  that  is,  to  ere«£l  different 
«<  orders  in  the  community,  with  feparate   intereils.     And  this 
«  may,  occafionally*  become  the  ufe  of  an    hereditary  nobility, 
«  inverted  with   a  ihare   of  legillalion  ; — -namely  to  (I em  the  pro- 
<*  grefs   of  popular  fury.     Averfe    to    thofc    prejudices,    which 
«  adiuate  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, — accuftomed  to  contemn  the 
"  clamour  of  the  populace, — they  will  oppofe  rcfolutions,  which 
<«  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence   of  the  lower  part  of  the 
*<  community.     Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always  di<Elated  by 
♦«  refledtion,    I  fiiould  hold  the  interference  of  a  fuperior  order, 
"  not   only   fuperfluous,  but  bad.     But  ivhen  i>e  obferve  what  is 
'*  urged  as  the  puhlich  opinion,  to  be  in  truth  the  opinion  only^  or  perhaps 
•t  the  feigned  profefjlons  of  a  few  crafty  leaders  ;  that  the  numbers 
**  whojoin  in  the  cry,  ferve  only  to  fwell  and  multiply  the  found, 
"  without  any  acceffion  of  judgment,  or  exercife  of  underftand- 
**   ing  ;   and  that  oftentimes  the  wifejl  councils  have  been  thus  overborne 
*'  by  tumult  and  uproar^ — we  may  conceive  occafions  to  arife,  in 
**  which  the  common-wealth  may  be  faved  by  the  reludance  of 

'*t!.c 
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<«  the  nobility  to  yield  to  the  vehemence,  or  adopt  the  -capricM, 
**  of  the  common  people. 

"  The  Conftitution  is  one  principal  divifion  of  the  code  of 
**  piiblick  laws  ;  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  only  by  the  particular 
«*  nature,  or  fuperior  importance  of  the  fubjei^  of  which  it  treats, 
<*  Therefore  the  terms  conjlitutional  and  unconjittutional  mean  legal 
"  and  illegal.  The  diftindlon,  and  the  ideas,  which  thefe  terms 
*'  denote,  are  founded  on  the  fame  authority  with  the  law  of 
**  the  land  upon  any  other  fubjeft  ;  and  to  be  afcertained  by  the 
**  fame  enquiries.  The  fy  ft  em  of  Englifti  jurifprudence  is  mad^ 
**  up  of  ads  of  parliament  J  decifions  of  courts  of  law,  and.  im« 
«*  memorial  ufages  :  confequently  thefe^'  (legiflative  a6^s,  &c.) 
«  are  the  principles  of  which  the  conjlitution  itfelf  conftjls  :  th^ 
**  fources,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
<*  limitations  is  to  be  deduced  ;  and  the  authorities  to  ivhich  all 
**  appeal  ought  to  be  madey  and  by  lohieh  every  conflitutional  doubt 
♦*  and  queftion  can  alone  be  decided.  This  plain  and  intelligible 
♦*  definition  is  tiie  more  necefTary  to  be  preferved  in  our  thoughts, 
♦<  — as  feme  writers  upon  the  fubjeft  abfurdly  confound  what  is 
**  conjlitutional  with  what  is  expedient  :  pronouncing  forthwith  a 
**  meafnre  to  be  unconjiitutionah  which  they  adjudge  in  any  refpeSl  to 
*  *  be  detrimental,  j^n  a8  of  Parliament ^  in  England,  can  never  be 
"  unconflitutional,  in  the  JlriS  and  proper  acceptation  of  the  term."f 

I  ftiall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  an  extraft,  which 
contains  fo  many  juft  and  applicable  reflexions,  and  which  is 
highly  pertinent  to  my  general  fubjecl  ;  befides  fuggefting  the 
following  obfervations,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  topick 
which  we  are  upon. 

Firft,  if  the  government,  under  the  theory  of  which  we  live, 
be  Britifii, — and  If  we  be  to  look  to  ads  of  Parliament  for  the 
principles  of  our  conftitution,  making  them  the  authorities  to 
which  in  doubtful  cafes  we  ftjould  appeal, — and  if  no  ftatute  can, 
properly  fpeaking,  be  unconftltutional, — then  the  queftion  of 
parliamentary  competence  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  by  va- 
rious adts  which  have  paffed  :  afts  operating  as  material,  (though 
not  fimilar)  changes  on  the  conftitution,  as  thofe  projects  of  re- 
form would  have  produced,  which  you  fupporied,  without  ex- 
prefling  any  doubt  that  Parliament  was  perfectly  competent  to 
adopt  them  :  and  laftly,  the  Scotch  Union  fupplles  us  with  a 
determination  fo  accurately  in  point, — that  the  Anti-Unionifts 
ihould  now  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Paley 

They  ftiould  oppofe  the  meafure  to  which  they  are  fo  hoftile, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  its  impolicy  ;  and  abandon  their  objc6bIons 
lo  It  as  unccnftitutional  ;  leaving  his  Majefty  in  quiet  pofTeflion 
of  his  crown,  and  renouncing  that  vile  dodrlne  of  Parliamentary 

incompetence, 

t  Ibid.  c.  7, 
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iucompetence,  which  robs  the  peers  of  their  fliare  of  legiflation, 
and  appeals  from  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature,  to  the  opi- 
nion of  a  few  crafty  demagogues,  echoed  by  an  ignoranr  and 
tumultuous  populace.  Indeed  thus  to  rerraft  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  them,  becaufe  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  while  they  are  refifting  thofe  legitimate  prerogatives  of  the 
legiflature,  the  exercife  of  which  may  bring  about  an  Union, 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  (in  order  to  defeat  this  ufeful  mcafure) 
attempting  to  pufh  the  authority  of  Parliament  beyond  the  only 
limit,  which  has  been  fee  to  it  by  the  conftitution.  A  legiilature 
may  do  every  thing  but  encroach  on  the  omnipotence  of  that 
which  is  to  fucceed  it :  but  in  fetting  up  the  a6ls  of  the  Irifli 
Parliament  in  178a,  to  control  the  powers  of  that  which  is  now 
afTembled,  they  make  this  vain  and  unconftitutional  attempt; 
ading  in  the  ver)-  teeth  of  my  Lord  Coke's  pofition,  that  <*  though 
**  Parliaments  have  attempted  to  reftrain  fubfequent  Parliaments, 
"  yet  they  never  could  effed  it ;"  for  "  ads  againft  the  power 
•'  of  the  Parliament  fubfequent,  bind  not.*'*' 

I  have  now  done  with  this  fubjed,  I  truft  for  ever ;  and  pro- 
bably fliould  not  have  faid  fo  much  upon  it,  if  it  were  not  for  my 
hearing,  what  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe, — that  an  eminent 
Member  of  that  profeflion  to  which  I  belong,  (and  which  is 
fuppofed  to  imply  fome  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land, in- 
tends, by  fupporting  an  opinion  which  not  only  contradids  the 
maxims  of  our  conftitution,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  firft  and  efltn- 
tial  principles  of  all  government,  to  run  a  rifk  which  would  not 
be  ventured  by  a  man  of  lefs  reputation  ;  and  evince  fatisfadorily 
to  the  publick,  that  his  difpofitions  are  enterprifiog,  and  that  his 
charader  is  well  eftablifhed. 

I  fliall  now,  Sir,  proceed  to  other  topicks ;  and  though  I  may 
occafionally  allude  to  your  printed  fpeech,  fhall  henceforth  rather 
confider  the  queftion  which  you  have  treated,  than  invcftio-ate  the 
arguments  which  you  have  ufed. 

The  queilion  is  whether  a  legiflative  Union  of  thefe  iflands,  on 
juft  and  liberal  terms,  would  be  compatible  with  the  freedom, 
and  conducive  to  the  profperiry  of  this  country.  Whether  fuch 
an  incorporation  would  not,  under  any  circumftances,  and  upon 
permanent  and  unalterable  principles,  be  deiirable ;  and  whether 
from  our  late  calamities,  and  prefent  profpeds,  that  is  not  become 
necelTary,  which  muft  at  all  times  be  expedient?  Tiiis  queftion  I 
anfwer,  on  ray  confcience,  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  towards  prov- 
ing my  opinion,  the  only  datum  which  I  require  is  this,  thai:  the 
connexion  between  the  countries  is  requilite  for  the  welfare  and 
fecurity  of  both. 

Sir,  I  fhall  not  condefccnd  to  notice  that  vain  fophifrn,  as 
mifchievous  iii  its  ohjed,  as  weak  in  iis  effed,   which  infalting 
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the  principles,  and  good  fenfe  of  thofe  upright  men  who  fupport 
tJnion,  untruly  dates  the  queftion  to  be  this,  whether  we  fhould 
give  the  preference  to  Hberty  oi:  connexion  ;  and  whether  it  be  of 
the  efl'ence  of  this  latter  that  Ireland  (hould  not  be  free.  I  am 
grieved  to  lind  fo  paltry  an  affertion  intruding  itfelf  into  the  argu- 
ments of  a  man  whofe  talents  I  have  too  much  difcernmcnt  not 
to  admire,  and  whofe  character  I  know  too  intimately  not  to 
love.  I  am  grieved  to  find  him  f  fo  blinded  and  mifled  by  party, 
as  not  to  fee  that  it  is  impoflible  for  this  to  be  the  queftion  ;  confi- 
dering  the  part  which  has  been  taken  by  thofe,  of  whofe  integrity- 
he  cannot — 1  will  repeat  it — cannot  doubt :  I  grieve  to  find  him 
hurried  away  by  a  generous  prejudice  fo  far — as  to  overlook  a 
truth,  which  in  calmer  moments  his  good  fenfe  muft  recognife  j 
viz.  that  there  is  an  Independence  proper  to  Union,  as  well  as  to  dif- 
tindnefs ;  and  that  every  portion  of  a  ftate  is  free,  where  each 
part  is  independent  of  every  other ;  though  all  the  parts  depend 
upon  the  whole. 

No  man  of  common  f<rnfe  will  (with  the  expeftatlon  of  being 
believed)  deny  either  one  or  other  of  the  following  pofitions  ; 
Jirjly  that  fince  thcfe  Iflands  are  members  (even  by  anti-union 
hypothcfis)  of  one  empire,  it  would  reconcile  the  practice  with 
the  theory,  and  cuntribute  to  imperial  folldity,  that  they  fiiould 
be  governed  by  one  Icglflature  ;  or  in  other  words  that  the  fiiate 
(hould  be  under  the  dominion  of  one  Sovereign.  Secondly y  that 
if  inllead  of  altering  an  old  fabrick,  we  had  to  ereft  a  new,  we 
could  not,  without  the  moll  njanifcft  defertlon  of  ordinary  and 
eftablifhed  rules,  afiign  to  Ireland  a  proportion  of  reprefentatives 
in  the  common  Parliament,  equal  to  the  number  of  thofe  returned 
by  a  member  of  the  empire  exceeding  this  in  population,  refour- 
ces,  and  extent ;  and  we  fhould  defpife  the  blundering  pertnefs 
which,  in  pronouncing  that  Ireland  was  enflaved,  by  returning 
fewer  reprefentatives  than  were  fent  by  the  greater  limb  of  the 
empire,  would  In  fad  imply  that  Iri(h  freedom  could  by  no  means 
be  fecured,  unlefs  by  repealing  that  very  antient  law  of  Nature, 
which  has  enacted  that  a  part  ihall  not  be  equal  to  the  whole. 

Is  Ireland  content  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  ?  The  Anti- 
Unlonlfts  anfwerjffj  ; — but  their  reafoning  whifpers  no. 

If  fhe  be,  let  her  fubmit  to  thofe  confequences  which  muft, 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  arife  from  the  fra6lional  fitua- 
tion  that  fhe  has  chofen.  She  muft  remove  the  caufe,  if  fhe 
would  g^t  rid  of  the  effed.  The  being  connected  is  the  caufe  ; 
and  its  removal  will  be  feparation. 

I  am  tempted  to  illuftrate  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  in  a  way 
which  if  my  readers  fhould  think  unfultable  to  the  gravity  of  the 
fubje£t  we  are  dlfculTing,  I  might  julilfy,  by  obfervmg  that  it  is 
difficult  to  giv^  a  fcrious  anfwer  to  a  filly  argument. 

Let 
I  See  Mr.  Buflic's  printed  £4)eech. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  that  Cornwall,  profefllng  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  fhould  however  have  a  diftindl  Parliament 
of  her  own,  which  it  was  propofed  to  Incorporate  with  the  prin- 
cipal legiflature  of  Britain.  We  agree,  fay  the  Cornifh  men,  to 
the  principle  of  incorporation  :  it  remains  to  know  what  are  to  be 
\he  terms  :  how  many  members  fhall  this  diftrift  fend  to  the  united 
Parliament?  a  number,  replies  the  Minifter,  proportioned  to  its 
refources,  and  fituation :  for  example,  forty-four  commoners. 
Inftantly  the  patriotlfm  of  Cornwall  is  up  in  arms.  Forty-four 
members  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons !  this  will  be  a  mere  merger 
of  the  Cornifh  Parliament !  an  abfolute  extindion  of  our  Inde- 
pendence !  Shall  we  thus  furrender  our  conftitution  ?  Cornwall,  the 
country  of  the  long.-loft  Arthur !  Cornwall,  the  primary  feat  of 
civility  in  Britain  ;  whofe  tin  mines  were  worked,  Lord  knows 
how  many  centuries  ago,   by  the  Phenlcians ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  fuch  ftrong  reafoning  would  make  a 
due  impreffion,  and  prevail  upon  the  Britifli  admlnlftratlon  to 
allow  that  Cornwall  (hould  return  five  hundred  and  fourteen  mem- 
bers to  the  Imperial  Houfe  of  Commons,  (this  being  the  fum  of 
Britifh  reprefentatlon  :)  that  (lie  fhould  alfo  thruft  every  peer  fhe 
could  lay  her  hands  on  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  and  that  from 
the  day  of  Union  no  title  of  nobility,  appendant  to  any  other  diftrift, 
{hould  be  conferred,  without  at  the  fame  time  creating  a  peer, 
who  fhould  take  his  title  from  fome  territory  in  Cornwall. 

Matters  thus  arranged,  and  the  united  Commons,  to  the  num- 
ber of  above  a  rhoufand  being  affembled,  they  are  alarmed  to  re- 
ceive a  petition  from  Derbyfhire,  infifting  upon  the  loyalty  and 
antiquity  of  that  diflridj — as  long  above  water,  and  as  well  ftored 
with  foflils,  as  any  other  part  of  England, — praying  the  benefit 
of  the  Cornifh  principle, — and  that  the  number  of  its  members 
Ihoiild  be  encrcafed  from  four  to  a  thoufand  and  twenty-four,  Co 
as  to  balance  the  refidue  of  Britifh  reprefentation,  and  fecure  the 
endangered  liberties  of  Derby. 

Under  thefe  circumitances  I  can  conceive  an.  enlightened 
ilatehnan  to  get  up,  and  warn  Parliament  how  they  proceeded  far- 
ther on  a  principle,  wliich  led  to  greater  embarrafTments  than 
perhaps  were  fortfeen.  That  every  county  might  come  forward 
in  faccemon,  and  claim  the  operation  of  this  rule,  with  as  much 
ground  as  could  be  alledged  on  behalf  of  Derbyfhire  or  Cornwall: 
That  mean  time  the  reprefentative  body  would  encreafe,  like  the 
price  of  the  hovfc  which  was  fold  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  the 
tirfl  nail  in  his  flioes,  and  of  making  the  price  of  each  fucceeding 
nail  double  that  of  the  one  before  ;  till  at  length  there  could  be 
DO  more  reprefentatives,  for  want  of  more  conilituents ;  and  the 
population  of  Britain  would  not  fuffice  for  the  fupply  of  her  enor- 
mous parliamentary  vefervuir. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  can  deride  this  principle,  in  the  Imaginary  cafe  of 
Cornwall,  -might  do  well  to  confider  whether  it  be  not  the  very- 
fame  which  they  are  fetting  up  fo  loudly  on  behalf  of  Ireland  r 
whether  thofe  who  objed  to  Union,  becaufe  our  reprefentativcs 
will  be  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  Britain,  are  doing  more  than 
imitating  the  Cornlfh  claims ;  and  whether  their  objections  can 
grow  lefs  abfurd,  unlefs  it  be  by  becoming  more  mifchievous  ; 
and  demonftrating  the  expediency  of  feparation. 

I,  for  my  part,  am  a  fmcere  friend  to  the  connexion :  I  have 
ever  been  fo.  But  I  would  fult  my  pradlice  with  my  principles  j 
and  not  rant  about  ray  regard  for  that,  which  my  conduA  manl- 
fellly  tended  to  diflblve.  On  thefe  grounds  it  is  that,  for  now  a 
feries  of  yeais,  and  uniformly  fince  I  htve  fat  in  Parliament,  I 
havefupported  every  important  meafure  of  Government,  except  the 
Rejection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims.  I  have  done  fo,  not 
only  without  being  connected  with  Adminlftration,  but  without 
feeking  or  poffefling  that  intercourfe  with  them,  which  ufually 
fubfifts  between  Government  and  even  the  humblcft  of  Its  Sup- 
porters. Scorning  to  refute  the  mifrcprefentation  of  thofe,  who 
defcrlbed  me  as  a  member  of  oppofition,  (and  who  have  betrayed 
me  into  this  fhort  egotifm,  by  piefuming  lately  to  fpeak  of  me  as  a 
man  who  had  changed  my  principles,)  I  contented  myfelf  with  re- 
filling Parliamentary  Reform:  with  fupporting  the  InfurredtionBill, 
and  oppofing  its  Repeal  :  with  concurring  to  fufpend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Adt :  with  indemnifying  thofe  who  had  tranfgrcffed  the 
Law  to  fave  the  Conllitution  :  with  vifiting  the  crimes  of  the 
Traitor  on  his  defcendants :  with  ftrengthening  the  hands  of 
Government  to  an  unprecedented  degree  :  with  not  dtfcrting  ray 
poll  in  Parliament  to  the  laft.  In  fhort,  I  fought  for  the  con- 
nexion, and  was  not  unwilling  to  let  others  receive  the  pay. 

But  I  never  ceafed  to  deplore  the  ncceflity  of  that  rigour,  which 
1  fupported ;  and  I  now  a£t  not  only  confidently,  but  (if  I  may 
fo  cxprefs  it)  conrequenlially,  in  being  the  advocate  of  a  fyftcnn 
which  will  keep  the  empire  entire,  compatibly  with  thofe  free 
principles,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  facrlfice  very 
largely  to  its  prefervatlon  :  a  fyllem  which  will  truft  the  fecurlty 
of  Britlfa  connexion,  not  to  penal  ftatutes,  or  military  control  ; 
but  to  the  milder  yet  more  efFeAual  influence,  and  widely  diffufed 
blefiings  of  the  Britifh  conllitution. 

I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  afk  pardon  for  having  taken 
the  liberty  of  faying  about  myfelf,  goes  to  prove  that  I  have 
thofe  claims  to  credit  and  attention,  which  confiftency  and 
independence  may  give  to  an  humble  man  ;  but  it  will  at  lead  fug- 
geft  a  reply  to  thofe,  who  in  fail  do  not  deferve  an  anfwer,  when 
ihey  afl'C  whether  this  be  a  moment  to  propofc  Union  ?  Now, 
when  the, (Country,  languid  aud  exhaufted,  is  yet  panting  from 
her   efforts   in  the   late   rebellion !    This   is  not  only  wretched 

argument; 
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argument :  it  is  miferable  declamation  :  It  amounts  in  faft  to 
this  monftrous  pofition,  that  it  is  not  when  a  knot  is  loofened  vft 
flionld  make  it  fall :  that  having  traced  to  its  fource  a  danger 
from  which  we  have  narrowly  efcaped,  and  which  as  long  as 
that  fource  is  open,  will  be  likely  to  recur,  we  fliould  not  be  in 
any  hurry  to  remove  the  caufe  which  we  have  thus  dete<5led  ; 
although  the  next  effe(5l  which  it  produces,  may  be  mortal.  Such 
1-eafoning  proves  nothing,  or  it  demonftrates  this, — that  a  proJT- 
perous  fituation  it  may  be  expedient  to  change  ;  but  that  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  to  modify  a  fyflem,  of  which  the 
natural  produce  feems  calamity  and  difcord. 

But  indeed  the  Anti-Unionills  take  fuch  various  grounds,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter  them  with  effeft,  if  it  were  not 
that  this  diffenfion  fupplies  a  general  argument  againft  them  all. 
One  admits  that  the  meafure  which  he  refills  might  be  very  ex- 
pedient under  certain  imaginary  circumllances  ;  to  wit,  thofe  iii 
which  according  to  another  Anti-Unionill  we  now  Hand.  Thus, 
fortunately  for  their  antagoniils,  the  anti-union  batteries  are  fo 
difpofed,  that  they  fire  upon  each  other,  and  do  great  execution. 
The  Speaker  for  example.  Sir,  does  not  agree  in  your  pitlure  of 
this  country,  as  reduced  by  a  train  of  calamitous  meafures,  to 
religious  divifions,  and  the  condition  of  a  conquell."*  He  of 
courfe  cannot  defcribe  this  as  the  tendency  of  meafures,  which 
originated  from  a  cabinet  of  which  he  made  one.  No  :  that  (a- 
gacious  ftatefman  deriding  the  puny  efforts  of  feparation,  and 
penetrating  thofe  fcenes  of  blood  and  havock  which  obftru£l  the 
views  of  fuch  inferior  politicians  as  myfelf,  fees  nothing  round 
him,  but  profperity  and  peace  :  the  moll  folid  bleffings  in  our 
attual  poifcflion,  and  the  fairell  profpedls  for  times  to  come  1 
Indeed  fo  happy  are  we,  that  as  he  has  expreffed  it  in  a  honjely 
way,  we  fhould  alii  nothing  of  England,  but  that  Ihe  would  let 
us  alone. f  What  isfo  apparent  to  that  gent4eman,  I  freely  confefrt 
myfelf  unable  to  difcern  ;  but  I  much  prefer  his  inference  to 
yours  ;  and  fhould  rather  decline  tampering  with  a  profperous 
condition,  than  with  one  which  I  had  defcribed  as  wretched  in 
the  exrreme. 

.  I  fupport  Union — from  my  regard  to  the  connexion  ;  which  in 
my  opinion  can  no  otherwife  be  fccured.  If  I  were  a  dabbler 
in  reform,  and  received  propofals  for  conllitutions,  as  fome  do,  I 
fhould  fay  Britilh  connexion  is  my  fundamental  principle  :  defign 
me  a  plan  as  excellent  as  you  can  in  other  refpeds ;  but  above  all 
let  your  eftablifliment  be  one  which  I  can  ercd  on  this  foundation. 
If  any  wife  man  fnould  fet  to  work  in  i8co  with  thefe  directions, 
the  plan  which  he  mull  prefcnt,  would  be  a  legiflative  Union. 

H  If 

*  Mr.  Grattan's  Speech, 
f  If  my  memory  does  not  deeeivc  me,  thef*  or  fimiJar  cxprefiioRs  occur  in 
the  Speaker'*  Speech, 
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H  ft  bf  a^cd  in,  what  cot^fiiU  th«  good  which  Uhioii  will  ac- 
complish ?  I  point,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  evils  which  it  will 
|>rcveijt ;  to  the  fecurity  which  it  will  (including  Ireland)  give 
tiie  empire.  The  grand  benefit  which  will  refplt  from  the  meafure 
to  this  kingdom,  (that  benefit  from  which>  as  from  a  fiourcc,  the 
reil  mud  flow)  will  be  the  tlrengthcni»g  the  connexion,  fo  as 
that  it  cannot  be  diflblved. 

How  will  Union  proted  us  from  ittvafion  ?  by  deftroying  that 
hope  of  feparating  this  country  from  Great  Britain,  which  at 
prefent  is.  our  enemy's  great  inducement  to  invade  us. 

How  will  it  promote  the  wealth  and  commercial  greatncfs  of 
thi»  country  ?  by  removi-ng  that  mound  which  has  hitherto  con- 
fined th€  redundant  capital  of  England,  and  prerented  it  from 
flowing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irifh  nation. 

Amid  difturbance  from  within,  and  invafioa  from  without,-— 
thofe  ncceffary  confeqiicnces  of  our  pvefent  precarious  connexion, 
aoid  of  the  attempts  of  enemies  and  traitors  to  avail  themfelves  of 
Jts  weaknefs,  and  effe*Sl  a  feparation, — it  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
if  no  Engliihman  would  chufe  to  truft  himfelf  or  his  capital  to  a 
country,  where  neither  life  nor  property  are  fecure.  But  take 
away  thofe  impediments, — and  what  will  remain,  to  counteivail 
the  inducements,  which  its  natural  fituation  holds  out  to  the 
trader  to  eftabhfh  himfcif  in  Ireland  ?  Mr.  Foiler,  a  great  au- 
thority on  fuch  fubjeds,  admits  that  this  country  is  fituated  ex- 
tremely well  for  commerce  ;  and  that  '*  England  finds  a  full 
*•  call  for  all  (he  makes  :  every  year  affording  an  encreafing 
**  demand."*  Here  then  is  an  inducement  to  veil  more  capital 
in  bufinefs  ;  while  Ireland,  rein  dated  in  thofe  advantages  which 
nature  gave,  (but  which  an  ill-conftruded  eftablifhment  took 
away\  tempts  the  adventurer  to  make  choice  of  it,  for  the 
fcene  of  his  trade.  Add  to  which,  the  fecurlty  that  Union  gives 
the  empire,  will  neccSarlly  augment  the  profperity,  and  com- 
mercial enterprlfe  of  Britain  ;  and  be  of  fervice  to  this  country 
in  two  ways :  by  rendering  England  too  conrraded  a  fphcre 
for  its  enormous  capital  to  move  in  j  and  by  urging  the  capitalift 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  peculiar  local  advantages  of  Ireland,  and 
make  it  the  theatre  of  his  commercial  exertions*  Ceteris  paribus^ 
it  is  plain  that  the  trader  will  fettle  in  that  place,  which  is  belt 
calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  his  commerce  ;  and  that  when  our 
tr?inqulliity  ihall  have  been  permanently  reftored,  this  principle 
rouft  operate  beneficially  for  Ireland,  is  a  propofition  which  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  prove.  Yet  with  what  flimfy  objedions 
'has  this-plain  reafoning  been  encountered  ?  I  will  prove  to  you,  fays 
Mr.  Foiter,  (too  able  a  man  not  to  eftlmate  truly  the  argument 
which  he  ufed,)  that  you  muft  not  hope  to  fee  the  woollen,  the 
eotton,  the  pottery,  or  iron  manufadures  fettled  araongft  you. 

It 
•  Spcaicr*»  Speech,  p.  70. 


It  18  true  that  thia  very  rcfpcftablc  perfon  failed  altogether  in  the 
proof  of  his  afferiion  ;  and  was  refuted  not  only  by  others,  but 
by  himfclf :  fince  his  pofitions  not  only  fhew  that  the  cheapnefs 
of  labour  and  provlfions  in  this  country  might  more  than  counter- 
balance the  other  difadvantages  on  which  he  relies  ;  btit  after 
urging  the  want  of  fuel  as  the  obftaclc  to  oar  hopes,  he  admits 
that  we  fhould  find  abundance  of  coal  in  Ireland,  if  we  had  but 
capital  enough  to  fearch.  But  it  has  always  ftruck  me  that  the 
cafe  would  not  have  been  altered,  though  he  had  fucceedcd  in  bis 
demonftratlon.  The  queftion  was  whether  we  fhould  have  the 
capital ;  not  how  that  capital  would  be  employed^  whether,  in 
general,  we  fhould  have  trade  ;  not  what  particular  branches  of 
ft  might  flourifh  here.  The  argument  refembled  his,  who  fhould 
deny  that  when  the  dam  was  removed,  the  ftream  that  had  been 
imprifoned  would  iffue  forth  ;  and  fnould  attempt  to  prove  his 
denial,  by  raifing  doubts  as  to  the  channels — in  which  the  water, 
when  it  was  releafed,  would  run. 

Union,  you  fay,  will  take  away  a  great  portion  of  our  landed 
capital,  and  you  tremble  for  the  effcft  which  this  removal  mufl 
have  upon  the  agriculture  of  Ireland.  It  muft  indeed  be  admitted, 
that  from  your  own  account  our  tillage  is  in  fo  languiihlng  a  con- 
dition, that  we  have  none  to  fpare  ;  and  in  being  deprived  of  it, 
fhould  lofe  what  was  poflTefTed  of  every  value  that  rarity  can  give. 
Where  **  the  tenantry  had  not  capital ;  and  great  trails  of  land 
**  remained  either  totally  neglefled,  or  fuperficlally  improved,'^* 
the  country  had  little  to  boaft  of  on  the  fcore  of  cultivation. 

— Attamen  itUtd 
Perdidit  infelix  totum  nihil  t 

Such  as  it  was.  Union  has  deftroyed  it  all.  Thefe  deftrudlivc 
tendencies  of  Union  I  am  unable  to  difcern.  For  not  to  mention 
that  the  fortune  which  is  amafs'd  in  trade  Is  generally  vefted  at 
laft  in  the  purchafe  of  land,  fo  that  the  communication  of  a  com- 
mercial will  ultimately  give  a  landed  capital  ; — it  feems  mean 
time  no  hazardous  conjedlure,  that  the  increafe  of  wealth,  in» 
duftry,  and  population,  muft  contribute  materially  to  promoting 
tillage.  **  The  e-S"e(ft  of  trade  upon  agriculture,"  (lays  an  in- 
genious writer,)  *'  is  vlfible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trading 
*«  towns  ;  and  in  thofe  diftrlfts  which  carry  on  a  communication 
**  with  the  markets  of  trading  towns.  The  hufbandmen  arc 
**  bufy  and  fkilful ;  the  peafantry  laborious  :  the  lands  are  ma- 
•*  naged  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  double  the  quantity  of  cora 
«*  or  herbage  raifed  from  it,  of  what  the  fame  foil  yields  in 
**  remoter,  and  more  negleAed  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever 
**  a  thriving  raanufa«?tory  finds  means  to  eftablifh  Itfelf,  a  new 
**  vegetation  fprings  up  around  it.  I  believe  it  Is  true  that 
'*  agriculture  never  arrives  at  any  confidcrable,  much  lefs  at  its 

''  bight  ft 
*  Mr.  Grattan's  words. 
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?*  higheft  degree  of  pcrfecElion,  where  it  is  not  connefted  with 
f*  trade  ;  that  is,  where  the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not  en- 
'*  creafed  by  the  confumptlon  of  trading  towns." 

I  do  not  know  why  I  Ihould  quote  Paley  in  fupport  of  a  truth, 
fo  obvious  that  I  might  have  ventured  to  ftate  it  on  my  own 
authority  ;  viz.  that  corn,  like  any  other  article  of  confumptlon,, 
will  be  produced  in  proportion  to  the  demand  which  there  is  fot 
it:  and  this  being  the  cafe,  T cannot  (hare  your  apprehenfiofti 
that  Union,  in  introducing  commercial  capital  amongft  us,  will 
fail  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  Ireland. 

But  will  the  effcA  of  Union  be  to  encreafe  our  abfentees  ?  I 
fincerely  believe   not  in   the   degree  that  fome  pretend  to  fear ; 
and   others  perhaps  really  apprehend.     I  will  not   fay  whether 
the  cafe  would  be  alrered  by  a  Union,  but  at  lead  there  feems 
^o  be  nothing  in  our  prefent  diftintlnefs,  which  induces  landed 
proprietors  to  relide  :    and  I  have  fomewhere  feen  it  Hated  that 
nearly  a  mlllipa  of  Iriih  rents  went  annually  from  hence,  before 
|he  number  of  our  abfentees  was  fo  greatly  augmented,  as  it  has 
{jecn  fmce  thqfe  late  diilurbances  took  place,  which  were  attri- 
butable to   canfes,  that  Union   would  remove.     Therefore  you 
do    not  put  the  matter  fairly   when  you  fay  that  the  Minifter 
**  finds  one  great  abfentee  draught  ;  and  gives  us  another."  One 
drain,  the  meafure  which  he  propofes  would  clofe  up  ;  and  thofe 
yhom  tumult  banifhed,  tranquillity  would  recall.     "Whether  the 
kingdoms  be  united,  or  be  not,  London  mull  be  the  refidence  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  ;  and  as  fuch  attract 
the  great  and  the  ambitious,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  Britifii 
dominions.     But  Union,  fo  far  from  encreafmg,  will  rather  in 
lome  degree  counteracil  thofe  attractions.      I  do  not  mean  merely 
by  rendering  propcity  fecure,  and  giving  Ireland  that  quiet  and 
profperity,  to  which    Ihe    has    fo    long  been   a   ftranger  :  thus 
tempting  the  moderately  wealthy  to  Hx  their  refidence  in  a  thriv- 
ing  and   tranquil  country,  where  taxes  do  not  dedutl  fo  largely 
from  income  as  in  England  :  I  mean  by  the  reward  of  refidence 
which  Union    will  propofe  ; — viz.  a  feat  in  the  imperial  legif- 
lature;— no  trivial  objetl  of  fair  ambition  to  the  proudell.  Neither 
will   that  advantage,  which  has  been  noticed   by   Mr.  Pitt,  be 
overlooked  by  the  real  friends  to  the  connexion  ;   namely,  that 
this  transfer  of  the  legiflature  would  diiTcminate    thofe  EugllHi 
feelings,  which  are  quite  compatible  with  the  moil  genuine  and 
patriotick  love  for  Ireland. 

I  am  well  aware  how  much  men^s  principles  are  ftrengthened 
by  their  habits  ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt,  (if  it  be  not  pre- 
fumptuous  to  draw  aq  illuftration  from  the  petty  and  obfcurc 
circle  of  my  own  experience,)  that  having  been  enducated  in 
England,_.and  paffed  the  earlier  years  of  my  life  in  that  country, 
contributed  m,ore  effeclually  than  any  rcfle(5(:ion  could  have  done 
■—to  put  my  fentiments  and  principles  in  Unifon  with  each  other  ; 
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and  make  me  confider  all  my  fellow  fubjefls  In  the  light  of 
Countrymen;  on  which  ever  fide  of  the  Channel  they  might 
happen  to  have  been  born. 

But  neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  though  Union  fliould 
turn  foaae  of  our  prefent  Refidents  to  Abfentees, — this  effcft 
would  be  more  than  counter;balanced  by  the  many  beneficial  con- 
fequences  which  it  would  produce  :  by  the  relloration  of  that 
good  order,  for  the  want  of  which,  there  is  nothing  can  com- 
penfate ;  the  fccurity  of  that  connexion,  which  is  cflentiaL  to 
our  welfare  ;  the  confequent  introdudion  of  indudry  and  wealth, 
—and  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  our  fordid  and  degraded 
people  ;  the  formation  of  a  clafs  which  this  country  •greatly 
wants,  for  the  purpofe  (amongft  others,)  which  I  have  men- 
tioned laft; — a  defcription  of  men  that  would  ftop  the  breaches 
in  our  fociety,  and  fill  up  that  interval  between  rich  and  poor, 
which  forms  a  gulph  that  had  nearly  fwallowed  up  the  Conftitu- 
tion  ; — and  lallly,  by  the  advantage  which  we  might  r^fonably 
hope  to  receive,  from  having  the  imperial  councils  at  all  times 
influenced,  pciiiaps  fometimes  guided,  by  fome  of  thofe  Peers 
or  Commoners  whom  Ireland  had  returned  ;  men  attached  to, 
and  acquainted  with  the  inttrells  of  their  native  country.  Thefe, 
Sir,  arc  the  bribes  which  the  Miuiller  holds  out.  1  plead  guilty 
in  his  name,  to  the  charge  which  you  have  brought  againfl  him  : 
The  bribes  which  he  offers  are  irrefiftibly  attractive  ;  no  lefsthan 
freedom,  prolperity,  and  peace, — to  coerced,  impoverifhed,  and 
diitraaed  Ireland 

Protefting  againft  the  juftice  or  propriety  of  edimating  the 
advantages  of  Union  by  its  probable  effects  on  the  metropolis, 
exclufively, — I  mull  however  refufe  my  affent  to  the  opinion  that 
even  to  Dublin  it  will  be  at  all  permanently  injurious.  Let  us 
balance  tiie  account  fairly.  This  city  is  now  the  capital  of  a 
poor,  and  idle,  and  dillraCted  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  the  feat  of  the 
IriPa  legiflature.  After  Union  the  feat  of  legiflature  will  be 
.transferred  to  England  ;  and  the  arrangement  which  involves  this 
transfer,  will  render  Dublin  the  metropolis  of  a  wealthy,  floi^- 
rifhing,  and  peaceful  country.  I  fee  nothing  fur  my  lellow-citl- 
zens  to  tremble  at,  in  fuch  a  change.  I  ptefume  i:  cannot  be 
denied  either  tiiat  the  profperlty  of  a  capital  fliould  be  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  ftate  ;  or  that  it  will  even  fhare  principally 
and  pre-eminently  in  the  general  welfare  ;  and  that  the  national 
circulation  will  be  fliongell  about  the  heart.  But  to  this  I  muil 
add  another  confideration  ;  viz.  that  the  grandeur  of  Dublin 
would,  after  Union,  be  derived  from  that  of  irehnd-  Being 
the  focus  in  wiilch  the  national  ray.'?  were  collecficd,  its  iplendoi^r 
would  be  proportioned  to  their  number  and  biightncfs;  andasthe 
city  would  be  interefted  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  land,  this 
latter   would  have   the  advantages  which  it   poured  in,  reflected 
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back,  and  would  rife  and  flourl(h  conne6ledIy  with  its  raetropoli*, 
— But  what  is  the  fituation  of  Dublin  now  ?  its  grandeur  is  not 
only  infnlated,  and  unconneftcd  with  that  of  the  country  to 
which  it  claims  to  belong,  but  it  is  even,  in  fome  degree,  built 
upon  the  ^legradation  and  impoverifjiment  of  the  ftate.  X^et 
Ireland  perifh — provided  Dubhn  reap  the  annual  profits  of  a 
Parliamentary  Sefllon ! — Is  this  the'  fentiment  of  a  citizen  of 
Dublin  ?  and  fhall  we  cherifh  a  diftinftnefs  which  makes  the 
kingdom  little, — becaufe  fhort-fightcd  perfons  fancy  it  makes  the 
city  great  ?  ^ 

But  Union  will  hurt  Dublin,  by  aggrandizing  Cork  !  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down  be  as  in- 
controvertible as  I  fuppofe^  the  metropolis  muft  be  ferved  by  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  kingdom  in  all  its  parts ;  and  will  confe- 
quently  be  enriched  by  the  profperity  of  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  we  call  Cork.  There  is  indeed  another  mode  of  putting 
this  objeAion  ;  but  which  Is  founded  on  a  jealoufy  too  paltry  to 
deferve  an  anfwer :  True!  after  Union,  Dublin  may  be  great ; 
but  fo,  alas!  will  Cork.  This  illiberal  complaint  places  tht 
citizens  of  Dublin  exaAly  in  the  light  of  the  labourer  mentioned 
in  Scripture;  who  could  not  objeft  to  the  hire  which  he  received 
himfelf,  as  too  low  a  pn'ce  for  the  work  that  he  had  done  ;  but 
was  mortified  to  find  another  who  had  done  Icfs,  receive  the 
fame.  The  only  diiterence  between  the  cafes  is,  that  the  man 
in  the  parable  derived  no  benefit  from  the  profits  of  his  com- 
panion ;  whereas  Dublin  mull  gain  advantage  from  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Cork. 

But  let  us  heai-  what  Adam  Smith  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft. 
It  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin. 

•*  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every 
*'  country,  when  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the 
**  hands  of  the  produ6live  labourers,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
**  two  parts;  one  of  which  is  dtftined  for  replacing  2i  capital, 
*^  and  the  other  for  conftituting  a  revenue.  That  part  which 
**  replaces  capital,  pays  the  wages  of  produdive  labour  only : 
**  it  never  is  immediately  employed  in  maintaining  any  but  pro- 
**  duftive  hands.  Unprodu(!iiive  labourers,  and  thole  who  do 
**  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue.  The  owners 
**  of  this  revenue  might  maintain  indifferently  either  produftive 
'*  or  unproduftive  hands  ;  but  they  feera  to  have  fome  predilec- 
**  tion  for  rhe  latter.  The  expence  of  a  great  lord  feeds  gene- 
**  rally  more  idle  than  induftrious  people  ;  the  capital  of  a  rich 
"  merchant  maintains  induftrious  people  only.  The  proportion 
*'■  therefore  between  the  productive  and  unprodu£live  handa, 
**  depends  very  much,  in  every  country,  upon  the  proportion 
**  between  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  Is  deftincd  for 
**  replacing  a  capital,  and  that  which  is  deftined  for  conltituting 

"  a  revenue. 
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**  a  revenue.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in  rich,  frona 
•*  what  it  is  in  poor  countries.  Thus  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent 
**  countries  of  Europe,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largeft,  por- 
**  tion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  deftined  for  replacing  the 
**  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent  farnner  ;"  a  being  fo  little 
known  in  Ireland,  that  our  idea  of  a  yeoman  is  connected,  not 
with  the  plough-fliare,  but  with  the  fword  ;  **  but,  antiently,  a 
**  very  fmall  portion  of  the  produce  was  fufficient  to  replace  the 
**  capital  employed  in  cultivation."  This  fmall  portion  too, 
together  with  "  all  the  reft  of  the  produce,  belonged  to  the 
•*  landlord;*'  and  conftituted  his  revenue,  either  in  the  form  of 
**  rent  for  his  land,  or  profit  upon"  that  *'  paltry  capital,  which 
"  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the  foiL  Thefe 
**  were  generally  bondmen,  or  tenants  at  will  ;'*  who  "  though 
•*  they  lived  at  a  diflance  from  his  houfe,  were  equally  dependant 
**  upon  him,  as  his  retainers,  who  lived  in  it."  In  fhort  the 
tenantry  of  thofe  days,  in  confequence  of  the  dearth  of  capital, 
formed  a  clafs  not  very  difTimilar  [o  that  of  Irifh  cottiers. 

"  At  preCent,"  too,  "  in  the  wealthy  countries  of  Europe, 
**  great  capitals  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufadtures.  In 
**  the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade  that  was  ftirring,  and  the 
•*  few  coarfe  and  homely  manufadures  that  were  carried  on,  re- 
**  quired  but  very  fmall  capitals.'' 

**  That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  which,  as  it 
**  comes  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produAive 
"  labourers,  is  deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only  much 
**  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater 
"  proportion  to  that  which  is  deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue, 
•*  either  as  profit,  or  as  rent." — In  other  words,  the  funds, 
(viz.  that  capital  which  Dublin  wants,)  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  produ6tive  labour,  arc  not  only  much  greater  in  opu- 
lent countries  than  in  poor  ones,  but  bear  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  thofe  funds,  (compofed  of  that  revenue,  which  it 
now  expended  in  this  metropolis,)  **  which,  though  they  may 
•*  be-applied  to  maintain  either  productive  or  unprodudive  hands, 
*'  are  generally  employed  not  in  feeding  the  induftrious,  but  in 
**  pampering  the  idle. 

**  The  proportion  between  thefe  different  funds  neceffarily 
"  determines,  in  every  country,  the  general  chat  after  of  the  in- 
**  habitants,  as  to  induftry  or  idlenefs.  We  are  more  induftrious 
"  than  our  forefathers,  becaufe,  in  the  prefent  times,  the  funds 
**  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry,  are  much  greater  in 
*'  proportion  to  thofe,  which  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the 
**  maintenance  of  idlenefs,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries 
"ago.  Our  anceftors  were  idle,  for  want  of  a  fufScient  encou- 
*♦  rao;ement  to  induftrr. 
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**  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  Nation 
**  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no  other  means,  but  by  in- 
**  creafing  either  the  number  of  its  produdlive  labourers,  or  the 
**  produd^ive  powers  of  thofe  who  had  before  been  employed* 
««  In  either  cafe,  an  additional  capital  is  required.  When  we 
«*  compare  therefore  the  ftate  of  a  Nation  at  two  different  pe- 
♦•  riods,  and  find  that  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour 
*<  is  evidently  greater  at  the  latter,  than  at  the  former, — that  its 
*'  lands  are  better  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more  numerous 
«*  and  more  flourifhing,  and  its  trade  more  extenfive,— we  may 
**  be  affured  that  its  capital  mufl  have  increafed,  during  the  in- 
"  terval  between  thofe  two  periods."  * 

But  I  fhould  apologize  to  thofe  found  Logicians,  who  fuftain 
the  anti-union  caufc,  for  having  prefumed  to  quote  a  writer  of 
the  Analytic  clals. 

Having  objefted  to  Union  in  the  ahJiraB,  thofe  grave  and 
confident  perfonages  complain  that  we  have  accepted  the  aid  of 
nhjlrad.  reafonhig,  to  confute  them.  They  are  indignant  that  we 
fliould  argue  a  principle  which  they  refufe  to  concede  :  calh'ng 
upon  us  to  treat  the  quellion  in  the  concrete  ;  and  v^ith  refe- 
rence lo  thofe  terms,  which  yet,   they  refufe  to  hear  propounded* 

If  this  objection  came  from  thofe  puzzled  intellefts,  whofe 
only  talent  is  that  of  renderini[r  confuiion  worfe  confounded, — 
and  who  millake  every  thing  that  is  comprehenfive,  or  even  rati- 
onal, for  metaphyficks, — men  who  would  confider  the  analyfis  of 
a  loaf  into  its  ingredients,  as  the  mere  fport  of  fubtilty  and  me- 
taphyfical  refinement, — and  overlook  the  ufeful  inference  to  which 
this  abftrad  reafoning  might  lead  ;  viz.  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
build  the  oven,  unlefs  you  fowed  the  corn;  —  I  fay,  I  fhould  not 
be  furprifed,  if  tiie  clumfy  objedion  carne  from  fuch  a  quarter. 
But  if  a  man  of  undoubted  talents  undertake  to  difpatch  the  folid 
arguments  which  have  been  ufcd  againft  him, — with  a  curfory 
parenthefis,  of  ^^  fo  fay  the  Metaph^icians,''' — I  will  complain 
of  his  treating  that  reafoning  with  farcafm,  which  he  has  not 
anfwered  ;  and  which  has  been  relied  on  by  his  friend.  When 
difputing  the  analogies  on  which  I  had  infiiled,  he  informs  me 

that 

"•  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  tne  Wealth  of  Nations — book 

ad.  ch.  3d. 1  have  in  the  above  cxtra6l  taken  the  fame  lib^.Tcy,  which 

1  (lid -in  (quoting  from  Arciideacon  Palcy, — and  with  a  view  to  omitting 
every  thing  that  W2>  not  dire^liy  relevant  to  my  fuhjedl,  have  united  para- 
graphs, which  are  fepar?.te  in  the  work.  I  have,  alfo  for  the  purpol'e  of 
rendering  the  reafoning  more  confecutive,  changed  the  turn  of  expreffion  in 
cne  or  tvvo  inftances;  but  the  alteration  has  been  io  flight,  as  to  be  fcarcely 
•worth  taking  this  notice  of.  Neither  is  my  cxtradl  in  any  refpedl.  a  garbled 
one  :  the  paffages  which  I  have  omitted  fo  far  from  contradidtfng,  do  not 
even  qualify  the  pofitions  which  I  have  cited  ■  The  Reference  that  I  have 
given  my  readers  will  enable  them  to  turn  to  the  book  itfelf.  and  afccriain 
the  truth  of  what  1  hive  fuid. 
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that  **  in  Wales,  or  Torkjhirey  there  are  no  dt/lin3  executives  ;  lut 
**  that  nature  has  determined  thefe  two  countries  not  to  be  fujiciently 
**  proximate  for  a  common  executive,* — I  (hall  not  meddle  with  his 
inference,  but  difpute  his  affertion ;  and  oppofe  him,  not  with 
an  argument,  but  with  a  law  :  a  law  fo  fundamental,  as  the  a6i 
of  annexation.     He  will  there  learu  that  thefc  countries  are  fuf- 
ficiently  proximate  for  a  common  executive :  and  if  he  purfues 
the  enquiry,  and  examines  our  modification  of  the  law  of  Poyn- 
ings,  he  will  find  that  our  patriotic  legiflature  of  1782,  thought 
them   fufficiently   proximate  for  the   admiffion  of  a   principle, 
which  fubjeds  the  ads  of  the  Irifti  executive,    and  royal  eftate, 
through  the  medium  of  its  miniftcrs,  to  th€  control  of  a  Britifh 
Parliament.     If  he  calls  on  me  to  "  figure  to  myfelf  an  Irifli 
**  executive  government,    with   its  refponfibihty   as  diftant  as 
**  Weftminfter,"  I  will  tell  him  that  it  is  not  mere  hypothefis ; 
but  is  very  nearly  matter  of  fad  ;  and  that  he  is   not  painting 
tvhat  after  Union  the  fituation  of  things  would  be  ;  but  what  in 
a  great  degree  It  is  at  prefent.     I  will  fugged  to  him  that  the  re- 
fponfibilily  of  a  Britifh  Minifter,  to  a  Parliament  containing  a 
hundred  reprefentativcs  from  this  country,  mull  afford  a  better 
protedion  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland, — than  can  arife  from  his 
being  anfwerable  for  his  meafures  to  a  legiflature,  in  which  no 
member  returned  by  Irifh  condltuents  is  included.     But  I  will 
not  proceed  further. — I  will  not  ufe  the  privilege  which  perhaps 
he  has  given  me, — by  defcribing  the  meafure  which  I  fupport, 
as  a  total  and  vile  furrcnder  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ;   and  the 
arguments  which  I  ufed,  as  mere  flimfy  textures  of  metaphyfical 
finefTe,  beneath  which  I  vainly  fought  to  hide  thofe  chains,  with 
which  I  was  bafely  confpiring  to  load  my  country.     I  will  not 
enquire  whether,  if  the  King's  being  "  obliged  to  ad  here  by 
'«  viceregal  deputation"  prove  any  thing, — it  does  not  dcmon- 
ftrate  this, — that  the  laws  of  nature  are  at  variance  with  the  ad 
of  annexation  ?  or  whether  the  principles  on  which  my  valuable, 
— but  on  this  occafion,  I  think,  prejudiced — friend  has  relied 
our  claims  to  an  independent  Parliament,  would  not  alike  entitle 
us  to  what  we  have  not,— an   independent  crown  ?f — But  I  will 
aflc  whether  if  "   England  has  for  centuries  uniformly  plundered 
*'  and  opprefTed  us, — if  the  Britifli  nation  has  for  ages  (hackled, 
**  paralized,  defpifed,  and  kept  our  country  down," — It  be  not 
Incumbent  on  every  Irifhman  who  loves  his  native  land,  to  rid  us 
of  a  yoke  fo  galling  and  difgraceful, — and,  inilead  of  looking 
**  on  Britifh  connexion  as  a  polar  principle  in   politicks," — to 
withdraw  from  the  blafling  influence  which   has  withered  our 
profperity,  and  break  for  ever  with  this  rapacious  and  treacherous 

I  ally? 

♦  Mr.  Bu (he's  printed  Speech. 

f  In  the  preamble  of  Stat,  4th  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  i-  f.  I.  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  is  dtciared  co  be  rightfully  dt^eniin^  u^on  the  imperial  a«wn  of 
£ngUQd, 
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ally?  I  will  afic  this, — bccaufe  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  a  friend 
whom  I  fmcerejy  regard,  of  the  danger  which  he  is  in  :  to  fhew 
him  that  the  arguments  which  he  has  inadvertently  adopted,  can 
no  otherwife  difiuadc  from  Union,  than  by  recommending  fepa- 
ration  ;  and  thus  to  ftop  him,  even  roughly,  at  the  brink  of  a 
precipice, — to  which  notlilng  but  a  generous  prejudice  could  have 
led  him  ;  and  from  which,  when  he  fees  the  gulph,  his  loyalty 
will  recoil. 

But  having  got  through  what  I  fuppofe  will  be  called  Adam 
Smith's  Metaphyfjcks,  let  us  liften  to  his  fads.  '*  In  mercantile, 
**  and  manufadurfng  towns  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
**  sre  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  they 
*'  are  in  general  induRrious,  fober,  and  thriving  ;  as  in  many 
**  Englifh,  and  in  moft  Dutch  towns.  In  thofe  towns  which  arc 
'•*  principally  fupported  by  the  conftant,  or  occafional  refidence 
**  of  a  court,  and  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  arc 
"*  chiefly  maintained  by  the  fpending  of  revenue,"  (as  is  the 
cafe  of  Dublin)  "  they  are  in  general  idle,  diffblute,  and  poor; 
'*  as  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Compiegni,  and  Fontainbleau.  There 
*'  is  little  trade  or  induftry  in  any  of  the  Parliament  towns  of 
'■*  France  ;  and  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  being  chiefly  main- 
'*  tained  by  the  expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  jufl.ice, 
*<  and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are  in  general 
*<  idle  and  poor.  In  thcfe  towns,  very  little  more  capital  feems 
*<  to  be  employed,  than  what  is  necefiary  for  fupplying  their 
**  own  confumption  ;  that  is,  little  more  than  the  fmalleft  capi- 
*'  tal,  which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  fame  thing  may 
**  be  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna.  Of  thefe  three  cities, 
**  Paris  is  the  mod  itidudrious  ;  but  Paris  is  itfelf  the  principal 
**  market  of  all  the  manufaftures  eflabliflied  there  ;  and  its  own 
**  confumption  is  the  chief  objeft  of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries 
**  on.  London,  Lifbon,  and  Copenhagen  are,  perhaps,  the 
**  only  three  cities  in  Europe,  which  are  both  the  conftant  refi- 
**  dcnce  of  a  court,  and  esn  at  the  fame  time  be  confidercd  as 
**  trading,  cities,  or  as  cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their  own 
**  confumption,  but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries  ;'*  and 
the  reafcn  for  this  phenomenon  feems  to  be,  that  "  the  fituation 
"  of  all  three  is  extremely  advantageous  :  and  naturally  fits  them 
•*  to  be  the  entrepots  of  a  great  part  of  the  goods,  dellined  for 
**  the  confumption  of  diftant  places."  In  a  word,  the  many 
other  favourable  clreumilances  attendTng  their  iituation,  have 
more  than  made  amends  for  this  drawback  ;  and  thus  they  have 
become  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  been  enabled  upon  the 
whole  to  iurmount  that  obftacle  to  their  commercial  greatnefs, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  conftant  refidence  of  a  Court.     ^ 

But  fuch  rare  examples  do  not  render  it  lefs  true,  as  a  general 
pof)tjon,  thai  **  in  a  city  where  a  great  revenue  is  fpent, — to 
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employ  with  advantage  a  capital  for  any  other  purpofe,  than 
merely  for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  that  city,  h  probably- 
more  difficult,  than  in  one  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
**  have  no  other  maintenance,  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
employment  of  fuch  a  capital.  The  idlenefs  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  expence  of  re- 
"  venue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the  induftry  of  thofe  who 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital ;  and 
renders  it  lefs  advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there,  than  in 
other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  induftry  in  Edinburgh, 
**  before  the  Union.  V/hen  the  Scotch  Parliament  was  no  longer 
*'  to  be  aflembled  in  It,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  neceflary  refi- 
*'  dence  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
*'  became  a  city  of  feme  trade,  and  induftry.  It  ftill,  however, 
**  continues  to  be  the  refidence  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Juftlce 
**  in  Scotland,  of  the  Boards  of  Ciiftoms  and  Exclfc,  &c.  A 
**  confidcrable  revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be  fpent  in 
**  it."  And  what  is  the  confeqiience  ?  *'  In  trade  and  induftry  it 
**  is  much  inferior  to  Glafgow  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
'**  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.  The  inha» 
**  bitants  of  a  large  village,  it  has  lometimes  been  obferved,  after 
**  having  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  manufadlures,  have  be- 
**  come  idle  and  poor,  in  confequence  of  a  great  Lord's  having 
'*  taken  up  his  refidence  in  their  neighbourhoods" 

Such  are  the  fadls  which  this  intelligent  writer  has  collefled  ; 
and  the  fair  concludon  which  he  deduces  from  them  is  this,  that 
**  the  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  feems  every  where 
*'  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  induftry  and  idlenefs. 
*'  Wherever  capital  predominates,  induftry  prevails :  wherever 
**  revenue,  idlenefs.  Therefore  every  increafe  of  capital,"  (and 
diminution  of  the  relative  proportion  of  revenue,)  '*  naturally 
*■«  tends  to  increafe  the  real  quantity  of  induftiy, — the  value  of 
**  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,— 
"  the  real  wealth  of  all  its  inhabitants."* 

Such  is  the  reafoning  with  which  this  acute  writer  has  obvi- 
ated the  apprehenfions  of  our  metropolis  ;  and,  by  anticipation, 
recommended  the  prefc;nt  fyftem  to  its  acceptance.  A  fyftem, 
which  as  well  on  principle,  as  from  the  example  of  Edinburgh, 
he  (a  Scotchman)  infers  would  Inftead  of  injuring,  advance 
the  trade  of  Dublin  ;  and  one,  under  which  its  opulence  being 
derived  from  the  employment  of  capital,  not  the  fquanderings 
of  revenue, — a  fund  would  thus  be  raifed  for  the  reward  of  in- 
duftry, inftead  of  that  which  is  now  perverted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  diffipation. 

Thefe  arguments  will  weigh  nothing  with  thofe,  who  would 
rather  receive  payment  for  being  idle,  than  for  being  laborious  : 

with 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  NatloQ?,  book  a., 
chapter  3. 
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with  thofe  who  contemplate  with  plcafurc  the  fplendour  of  their 
native  city  ereAed  on  the  bafis  of  its  luxury  and  vice  ;  and  are 
at  this  moment  perhaps  employed  in  exciting  its  ftarving  manu- 
faflurers,  againft  the  fyftem  which  would  feed  them ;  and  in 
favour  of  that  under  which  they  famifh :  with  thofe  who  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  on  the  fcramble  of  faftion,  or  by  the  arts  of  cor- 
rupt intrigue,  are  reludant  to  part  with  the  warehoufe,  and  im- 
plements of  their  calling  ;  deilitute  as  they  are  of  talents,  prin- 
ciples, or  habits,  which  might  enable  them  to  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  fome  better  means:  with  thofe  in  fhort  who  can,  with- 
out blufhing,  ail^  permiflion  to  fatten  on  the  mifcries  of  their 
impoveriftied  country. 

But  there  are  men, — with  whom  fuch  reafoning  will  have 
weight :  who  fee  nothing  defirable  in  a  fituation  where  the  lower 
ranks  of  fociety  feed  upon  the  vices  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
«re  infe<^ed  ;  and  where,  that  the  metropolis  may  not  lofe  the 
fplendours  of  its  parliament, — the  peafant,  fuffering  the  penalties 
of  our  general  want  of  induftry  and  capital,  muft  pine  away  his 
life  in  a  hovel  fcarcely  human  ;  or  yielding  to  the  inftigation  of 
fome  bufy  traitor, — perhaps  terminate  it  ignominioufly,  a  prey 
to  tliofe  fedu6lions,  to  which  his  wretchednefs  and  ignorance  had 
but  too  much  expofed  him.  Such  mer\  will  eagerly  embrace  a 
change,  which  will  build  the  grandeur  of  the  city  on  the  morals 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  even  lay  its  broad  and  patriotic  foundations 
in  the  general  profperity  and  virtue  of  the  land. 

The  propofed  meafure  of  legiflative  Union  will  promote  the 
trade  and  manufadures  of  Ireland  in  two  ways :  it  will  beftow 
upon  us  what  we  have  not :  and  fecure  to  us  what  we  have. 
Firjf.,  it  will  remove  the  political  impediments,  which  at  prcfent 
pbftrud  our  commercial  progrefs  ;  and  "  give  us  the  means  of 
^  improving  our  great  natural  refources.  It  will  communicate 
**  to  us  all  the  commercial  advantages,  which  Great  Britain  pof- 
•*  fefles  :  will  open  the  markets  of  the  one  country  to  the  other  ; 
*^  and  by  giving  tliem  both  the  common  ufe  of  their  capital, 
**  diffufe  a  large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland."*  Secondly^ 
•*  it  will  both  confirm,  by  irrevocable  compaft,  that  profitable 
**  trade  which  we  enjoy  at  prefent  ;  and  by  identifying  the  inte- 
**  refts  of  the  united  countries,  will  give  us  a  fecurity  for  its  con- 
"  tinuance,  worth  a  thoufand  contra£ls."t 

That  Union  mud  produce  the  firft  of  thefe  effects,  feems  to 
me  to  be  already  fufiiciently  proved  :  and  upon  that  point  I  fhall 
only  add,  (calling  in  authority  to  the  aid  of  truth,)  that  Adam 
Smith  long  fince  pronounced,  that  Union  would  produce  to  Ire- 
land the  moll  important  benefits,  both  civil  and  commercial ; 
and  that  Pean  Tucker  conceived  it  to  be  fo  advantageous  to  qmt; 

trade:; 

♦  See  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech.        f  Ibid. 
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trade,  that  his  objeA  was  to  conquer  Britifh  prejudice.  He 
fought  to  reconcile  the  narrow-minded  of  that  nation  to  a  mea- 
fure,  which,  though  it  muft  materially  ferve  this  country,  yet — 
as  It  would  identify  the  interefts  of  the  two  imperial  Hates,  and 
ftrengthen  that  empire  which  they  compofed,  and  whofe  fecurlty 
was  their  own, — ought  not  to  be  Impeded  by  ftlfifh  confidera- 
tlons,  and  fhould  be  the  wl{h  of  every  difinterefted  patriot  In 
England.  To  thefe  I  fhould  beg  to  add  the  authority  of  my 
efteemed  friend  Mr.  Redford  ;  the  unfuUied  integrity  of  whofe 
charafter  would  render  his  fupport  a  valuable  acquifitlon  ;  even 
though  the  work  which  he  has  publifhed  in  favour  of  Union, 
were  lefs  replete  with  found,  and  perfuafive  reafoning,  and  with 
pertinent  and  material  fafts,  than  to  my  underftanding  it  feems 
to  be.  But  above  all,  1  would  add  the  authority  of  a  perfon, 
who  on  fuch  a  fubjeft  Is  furely  entitled  to  be  heard  with  peculiar 
attention  ;  and  who  has  publickly  and  exprefsly  declared  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  *'  that  a  Union  would  benefit  both  the  landed  and 
**  commercial  interefts  of  Ireland."* 

I  (hall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  confider  briefly  the  fecond 
operation  to  be  expelled  from  this  meafure  j  viz.  the  fecuring 
that  trade  which  we  poflefs  already. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  benefits  of  Union  in  this  refpeft,  we 
fhould  confider,  firft,  whether  our  prefent  commercial  Inter- 
courfe  with  Great  Britain  be  fo  advantageous  to  this  country,  as 
to  be  worth  preferving ;  and  fecondly,  whether  Its  continuance 
depends  on  covenant,  or  is  precarious:  If  the  latter,  we  muft  de- 
fire  a  meafure  which  will  fecure  It. 

In  eftlmating  "  the  comparative  utility  of  different  branches 
"  of  national  commerce,"  and  alTigning  "  to  the  feveral  kinds,  and 
**  dlvifions  of  foreign  trade,  their  refpefllve  degrees  of  publick 
"  importance,"  we  fhall  find  *'  the  firft  place  belong  to  the  ex- 
**  change  of  wrought  goods,  for  raw  materials ;  becaufe  this 
**  traffic  provides  a  market  for  the  labour  that  has  already  been 
*'  expended  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fupplles  materials  for  new 
**  induftry."t 

Again,  "  the  balance  of  trade  Is  faid  to  be  againft,  or  In  fa- 
**  vour  of  a  country,  as  It  tends  to  carry  money  out,  or  to  bring 
**  it  In  :  that  Is,  according  as  the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds, 
"  or  falls  fhort  of,  the  price  of  the  exports."  J 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  our  commercial  Intercourfe 
with  England,  by  thefe  principles  j  adopting  the  ftatements  of 

Mr. 

*  See  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  Latouche,  in  the  debate  of 
January  15th,  1800,  as  printed  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  January  31ft. 

f  Paley's  Moral  an4  Political  Philofophy,  book  6th,  chap.  nth.      §  Ibid. 
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Mr.  Fofter, — which   it  Is  to  be  prefumcd  no  Anti-Unionift  will 

difpute. 

In  1785  we  exported  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  to  Britain  ;  while  the  amount  of  our  imports 
did  not  exceed  one  million.  In  other  words,  a  fettlement  of 
commercial  accounts  between  the  iflands,  at  that  period,  left  the 
balance  of  trade  three-fifths  in  favour  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  the 
interval  between  that  time  and  the  prefcnt,  this  balance  has 
much  encreafcd,  and  the  Britifh  market  become  ftill  more  valu- 
able;  England*s  confumption  of  Irifh  produce  now  exceeding 
the  amount  of  what  fhe  fends  to  us,  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
it  did  in  1785. 

But  this  is  not  all :  not  only  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our 
favour,  but  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  commercial  intercourfe 
is  beneficial  to  this  country.  It  confifts  in  a  great  degree  of  the 
*'  exchange  of  wrought  goods,  for  raw  materials;"  and  of  goods, 
withal,  for  which,  "  if  Britain  fhould  difcourage  their  import," 
Mr.  Fofter  doubts  whether  "  we  could  find  a  market  elfewhere :" 
a  doubt  which  is  warranted  by  fadl  and  experience  ;  fince  of  the 
entire  of  our  grand  and  predominant  export,  (hnen)  feven^ 
eighths  goto  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  fettlements. 

Britain  furniflies  us,  fays  Mr.  Foller,  "  Salt,  by  which  wc 
**  are  enabled  to  prepare  our  provifions  for  the  Navy :  Hops, 
*<  which  we  have  not ;  Coals,  Tin,  and  Bark." 

Thus,  even  if  the  balance  of  trade  were  not  in  our  favour,— 
if  our  exports  to  Great  Britain  merely  equalled  the  value  of  our 
imports  from  that  Country, — yet  llill  the  intercourfe  would  be 
-advantageous  to  Ireland  ;  infomuch  as  traffic,  thus  confiiling  of 
the   exchange   of   our    manufaftures   for  raw    materials,    would 
provide  a  market  for  the  labour  which  v/e  already  had  expended, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  fupplied  materials  for  new  induftry  :  and 
it  would  not  alter  the  cafe,  to  afcertain  that  in  preparing  the  ar- 
ticles which    we  thus  imported,  fome  labour  had  been  employed 
in  England.     Still  the  principle  would  not  be  affetfled  :  we  fhould 
(till  be  finding  vent  for  Irifh  manufa6lure  ;  and  fupplying  ourfelves 
with  the  materials  of  ft  erti  induftry.     *'   But  thefe  articles  con- 
**  ftitute  more  than  half  of  what  is  fent  us."*  Therefore  merely 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  commercial  balance  in  our  favour, 
is  by  no  means    to  eftimate  juftly  the  value  of  our  trade  with 
Britain.     On  the  contrary,  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  wc  ought 
not,  in  cafting    up    our    imports,  to  dedudl  all    articles  of  the 
nature  of  raw  materials  ;  and  ftrike  the  balance  on  a  mere  com- 
parifon  of  the  amount  of  exported  and   imported  manufactures. 
Indeed,  to  controvert  this  principle,  would  be  impliedly  to  infift 
on  the  value  of  that  kind  of  trade,   which,  in  virtue  of  our  want 
of  Capital,  we   now  poflefs  ;  and  which  confi lis  for  example,  in 
the  export  of  our  Hides,  and  re-importation  of  them  in  the  form 

of 
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of  leather  :  a  fort  of  Commerce,  which  we  do  not  need  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Paley  for  pronouncing  to  be  of  the  mod  dif- 
advantageous  dcfcription  j  and  which  I  admit  is  likely  to  be 
lefTened,  indeed  annihilated,  by  Union. 

But  above  all,  I  do  not  fear  that  this  doftrlne  of  mine  will  be 
oppofed  by  Mr.  Fofter  ;  who  fully  concedes  ray  principle,  when 
he  reprefents  our  provifions,  (thofe  articles  of  prime  neceflity, 
which  we  have  the  kindnefs  to  fend  to  Enghnd,}  as  mere  raw 
materials,  (for  the  manufadure  of  able-bodied  feamen  I  prefume;) 
and  thus  adduces  an  argument,  which  he  had  refuted  by  anti- 
cipation, when  (in  1785)  he  defcribed  the  fait  which  we  im- 
ported, as  a  fort  of  raw  material,  neccxfary  for  the  curing  and 
manufacture  of  our  provifion. 

Another  circumftance,  urged  by  Mr.  Fofter,  ought  not  to  be 
frogottcn;  viz.  that  we  raifc  a  revenue  on  what  we  import  from 
Britain  :  thus  making  that  country  (as  it  ftrikes  me*^)  contribute 
to  the  expence  of  the  Irifh  Government  :  for  if  it  be  faid  that 
the  duty  is  paid  by  the  confumer,  1  anfwer  that  as  England  im- 
ports more  than  fhe  exports,  fhe  is   ultimately  that  confumer. 

But  thefe  allowances  may  all  be  waved  :  and  even  (delufivcly) 
ftating  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  countries,  in  the  moft: 
unfavourable  way  to  Ireland,  we  (hall  find  this  country  a  gainer 
by  the  intercourfe,  to  the  amount  of  above  two  millions  yearly. 

Having  thus  fhewn  the  ralue  of  our  commercial  intercourfe 
with  Britain,  (a  value  refulting  as  well  from  the  quality  of  what 
we  import,  as  from  the  amount  of  our  exports)  it  remains  to 
enquire  whether  the  advantages  of  this  commerce  be  at  prefent 
precarious  ;  and  would  by  Union  be  irrevocably  fecured. 

The  continuance  of  a  fyftem,  to  which  Great  Britain  is  not 
bound  by  any  fpeelfic  compaft  to  adhere,  it  requires  no  argument 
to  prove,  muft  be  precarious.  Depending  upon  the  mere  plea- 
fure  of  that  country,  it  may  be  abandoned  on  grounds  of  real, 
or  miftaken  policy  ;  and  is  even  liable  to  be  relinquifhed,  from 
irritation  or  caprice. 

I  have  heard  it  alTerted,  I  admit,  that  the  linen  trade  of  Irct 
land  refts  on  no  fuch  infecure  foundation  ;  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, its  encouragement  is  the  mere  performance  of  an  agree- 
ment. But  this  alledged  covenant  has  eluded  my  ftri<fleft  invef- 
tigation  ;  and  I  muft  crave  oyer  of  that  contrail,  which  you 
cliarge  the  Britifh  Minifter  with  having  denied.  L'ltera  fcripta 
manet :  if  the  treaty  has  cxiftence,   it  maybe  found. 

But  the  fail  is,  that  it  Is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination: 
one  of  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  your  party,  againft  Union. 
This  branch  of  Iridi  trade,  in  reality,  depends  upon  the  duties 

which 

*  This  confcquence  ftrikes  me  on  the  fudden.  I  fliall  not  therefore 
anfwer  for  the  truth  of  the  principle ;  but  it-  feenw  to  me  to  be  a  found  one. 


which  Great  Britain  impofes  on  foreign  linens ;  and  the  bounties 
which  fhe  grants  on  the  export  of  thofe,  which  have  been  manu- 
faftured  in  this  country. 

The  truth  of  the  above  pofition  cannot  be  difputed  ;  and  is  in 
faft  confefled  by  Mr*  Foller  and  yourfelf  whene,  vading  the  real 
^jueftion,  you  difcufs  what  1  take  to  be  fufficiently  immaterial, 
namely,  whether  thofe  bounties  were  granted  for  the  fake  of 
Ireland. 

That  the  Britifh  Legiflature  may  repeal  provifions  which  they 
have  thcmfelves  made,  is  a  propofition  too  felf-evldent  for  proof ; 
nor  is  the  inference  lefs  manifeft  ;  viz.  that  the  duration  of  our 
prefent  commercial  benefits,  though  it  may  be  likely,  yet  is  not 
fee  u  re. 

That  vlfionary  Compaft  on  which  Mr.  Fofler  relies,  he  will 
not  aflert  to  have  been  entered  into  fince  1785.  At  that  period 
therefore,  our  trade  was  not  lefs  fecure  than  it  is  at  the  prefent 
day ;  and  every  argument  which  proved  the  expediency  of  con- 
cluding an  advantageous  commercial  agreement,  then,  will  a 
fortiori  recommend  the  entering  into  a  ftill  more  beneficial  treaty 
now.  1  therefore  fhall  not  prefume  to  add  to  Mr.  Fofter's  con- 
clufive  reafoning,  in  favour  of  Union,  (confidered  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  ;)  or  attempt  to  fhew  **  that  an  adjullment, 
*•  which  for  ever  confirms  all  the  advantages  we  derive  from  our 
'*  linen  trade,  and  incapacitates  England  from  making  any  law 
**  that  can  be  injurious  to  it,"  fhould  be  eagerly  embraced  by  all 
who  regard  that  trade  ;*  but  fhall  merely  obferve  that  the 
Compaft  for  which  he  argued  fo  ftrongly  then,  has  not  been 
entered  into  fince ;  and  (with  additional  advantages)  is  offered 
now. 

1  fhall  not  take  up  my  readers  time,  by  dwelling  on  that  paf- 
fage  in  your  Speech,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  "  the  bounty  on 
**  linen  was  not  granted  for  the  fake  of  Ireland, — and  that  Irifh 
*'  linen  fells  Irfelf  ;"  but  fhall  curforlly  remark,  that,  if  the 
interefts  of  this  Country  were  not  what  the  Englifh  Parhamcnt 
had  In  view,  the  policy  was  not  very  obvious,  which  by  laying 
duties  upon  continental  linens,  incurred  retaliating  duties,  Impofed 
in  the  foreign  markets,  on  Englifh  woollen  manufadtures ;  and 
advanced  the  price,  both  of  German  and  Irifh  linen,  fo  confi- 
derably  on  the  Brltlfh  confumer,  as  to  make  England,  on  the 
whole,  pay  annually  above  a  million. 

I  chufe  rather  to  advert  to  another  confideration,  which  this 
remark  of  yours  fuggefls  :  namely,  that  ic  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  general  tenor- of  your  reafoning,  to  underrate  the  value  of  an 
arrangement,  which  fubftitutes  a  folemn  covenant,  as  the  fecurlty 
of  Iri(h  trade  in  the  room  of  that  liberality  of  the  BrItifh  Parlia- 
ment, 

5  Set  IMr.  roller's  Speecli  on  Mr.  Orde'»  Commercial  BiU. 
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ment,  on  which  our  commerce  depends  at  prerent ;  and  on  which 
you  do  not  feem  difpcfed  implicitly  to  rely. 

You,  who  refer  our  prcfent  fecurity,  not  to  the  cordial 
fentiments  which  (hould  unite  two  members  of  one  common 
cmpite,  but  to  a  nice  balancing  of  the  powers  of  mcleftation, 
--and  retah'ation,  fhould  no:,  methinks,  rejeil  a  plan,  which  by 
**  incapacitating  England  from  making  any  law  that  can  be  in- 
*<  jurious  to  our  linen  trade,*  will  render  Britilli  illiberality  in- 
*'  noxious."  Surely  if  we  were  to  admit  your  doftrines  in  their 
full  extent,  we  mull  for  that  very  reafon  prefer  a  fituation  which 
presided  for  our  lafety  by  difarraing  Britain,  to  one  which  leav- 
ing it  in  her  power  to  aim  a  blow,  merely  balanced  this — by  our 
ability  to  return  it. 

But  that  fame  competition  of  intereft,  which  you  moll  fophifti- 
cally  rely  on  as  a  reafon  againft  Union,  you  forget  to  admit  as 
an  argum-jut  for  compat"^  ;  when  in  fad  this  rivalry  (whether  be- 
tween individuals  or  nations)  is  the  foundation  and  origin  of  all 
agreements  whatfoever  ;  thcie  being  mere  expedients,  reforted  to 
fur  obviating  its  cffe(fi3. 

The  fophiftry  of  relying  on  fuch  diverfity  of  interefts,  confifis 
in  your  affuming,  that  when  the  countries  had  become  united, 
their  intcrells  would  continue  contrariant  and  dillind.  You  pervert 
tliejealoufies  which  exiil  at  prefent,intoargumentsagainft  confound- 
ing the  diilinclncfs  from  wiiich  they  flow  ;  and  the  datum  which  is 
required  towards  fupportingyourconclufions.is — that  an  effedmay 
remain  after  v.s  only  canfe  has  been  removed  ;  and  that  when  all 
its  parts  fliall  have  been  intimately  blended,  the  Britifh  empire 
will  notwithftanding  be  at  variance  with  itfelf. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  to  juilify  the  treatment  which,  (pr  a  long- 
time, this  country  experienced  from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pitt 
has  himfeif  reprefented  it  as  harlh  ;  and  the  moil  unfair  advantage 
is  taken  of  an  avowal,  which  at  once  did  honour  to  his  candour, 
and  gave  affurance  to  Ireland  that  a  conduft  thus  reprobated  will 
not  be  refumed,  when,  by  Union,  thofe  circumftances  fhall  have 
been  put  an  end  to,  which  afforded  the  only  ground  or  pretext 
for  its  adoption. 

It  is  more  ftrange — than  unufual  — that  from  the  fame  premifes, 
different  perfons  Ihould  deduce  almoil  oppofite  conclufions.  Thus, 
that  very  illiberality  on  the  part  of  England,  which  appears  to 
fupply  you  with  an  inference  agaiuli  Incorporation,  furnifhes  to 
my  underllanding  an  argument  for  the  meafure. 

If  indeed  I  were  to  agree  with  thofe,  who  defcribe  fuch  treat- 
ment as  the  mere  refult  of  Great  Britain's  inJHncfive  enmity  to 
Ireland,  I  ihould  regard  it  as  more  than  a  reafon  againft  Union  : 
I  fhould  conhder  it  as  an  argument  for  feparation  ;  and  fhould, 
on  principle — try,  by  fevering  the  connexion,  to  tear  my  coun- 
try from  the  clutches  of  her  malignant  foe. 

K  But 
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&t  T  regard  the  control,  which  we  have  endured,  as  the 
eflFeft  of  a  miftaken  policy, — more  juftifiable  in  its  obje<ft  than  in 
its  means : — a  policy  which  had  its  origin  and  excufe  in  that 
diftinftnefs,  to  which  England  has  at  length  the  generofity  to  put 
an  end  ;  and  which  every  Irifh  patriot  (hould  concur  in  defiring 
to  fee  irrevocably  abolinied. 

That  the  fifter  country  {hould,  with  a  fort  of  g^ratultous  ill 
will,  defire  to  mar  the  profpcrity  of  Ireland, — that  Britain  fliould 
obfen-e  with  uneaTiflefo  and  teUid.ancc,  the  welfare  of  a  portion 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  is  an  hypothefis  too  abfurd  and  extrava- 
gant for  belief.  lnftin>5is  are  given  towards  felf-prefervation  ; 
but  this  inftin(3:ive  enmity  would  aim  at  fclfdeftruftion. 

But  however  warmly  fhe  might  wifh  to  fee  Ireland  profperous, 
tills  fentlment  would  ftill  be  fubordinate  to  another  ;  1  mean  her 
defire  that  the  iflands  fliould  remain  conne£led.  Nor  could  this 
be  deemed  an  illiberal  poftponemcnt  ;  inafmuch  as  *'  in  the  ge- 
**  neral  (Ircngth  of  the  empire/'  (which  any  loofening  of  the 
connexion  mud  impair,)  "  both  kingdoms  are  more  concerned, 
'♦"than  in  any  particular  interefts  which  may  belong  to  either;"^ 
and  therefore  the  fentlment  which  I  have  afcribed  to  Britlrti  po- 
licy, would  not  be  unbecoming  even  Irifli  patriot ifm. 

Independence,  grafted,  as  ours  has  been,  upon  that  diftinft- 
nefs  which  is  in  fafl  a  degree  of  fcparatenefs,  is  from  its  very 
nature  and  bafis,  at  variance  with  intimate,  and  therefore  fecure 
connexion  ;  and  is  liable  to  he  perverted  into  an  inftrument  of 
ft-paration.  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  evei-y  loyal  and  can- 
did Jriiliman,  whether  our  independence  has  not  been  fo  abufed  ? 
and  I  caution  thofe  who  are  fo  fond  of  making  17S2  emphati- 
cally the  commencement  c^  Irifh  greatnefs — and  who  tracing 
our  profperity  in  no  degree  t(^  the  connexion,  refer  it  all  to  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  a  local  Parliamept, — to  beware  how  they 
inadvertently  fupport  the  dc  clrines  of  Mr.  Tone  ;  who  in  an 
anti-unlcn  work  o^  his,  r.dclrcfled  to  the  people  of  Iieland, 
(and  of  which  feveral  copies  were  taken  by  Sir  John  Watren's 
fquadron,)  agrees  with  them  in  dating  Irifh  advancement  from 
1782:  agrees  that  Ireland  has  profpered,  in  proportion  as  the 
line  of  her  diftinctnefs  has  been  more  llrongly  marked ;  in 
oilier  words,  in  proportion  t(^  her  ellrangement  from  Great 
Britain  ;  ana  calls  upon  the  people  to  complete  tlie  v.'ork  which 
they  have  begun,  and  confummate  the  proiperity  of  ireland,  by 
feparation. 

Is  it  matter  for  furprife,  if  fo  long  as  it  might  be  doubtful 
whether  **  the  power  of  Ireland  was  to  be  that  of  England,"  * 
this  latter  fliould  v.'atch  the  progrcfs  of  fueh  power  with  diftruft  ? 
Is  it  extraordinary  if  fo  long  as  it  remained  uncertain  whether 
this  country  was  "  to  be  pare  of  the  (Irength   of  Britain,  or  an 

**  acqulfition 

§  See  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech.  *  iHd. 
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•<*  acqulfitlon  for  the  enemies"  f  of  both, — attachment  to  the 
intereits  of  the  empire,  nay  of  Ireland,  Hiould  produce  a  vigilant 
jealoufy  of  that  advancement,  which  might  ultimately  Involve 
ihefe  ijQands  in  one  common  ruin  ?  and  Ihall  we  not  be  eager  to 
corred  a  fyftem,  which  unnaturally  oppofing  our  freedom  and 
connexion  to  each  other,  gave  England  ground  to  fear  that  in 
promoting  our  profperity,  fhe  might  be  but  enabling  feparatllts 
to  wield  with  more  effeft,  the  weapon  which  our  diftindnefs  had 
put  Into  their  hands  ?  Aboliihing  this  perverfc  order  of  things, 
which  provoked  a  cundud  **  uiiworthy  the  hberality  of  Great 
Britain,"  J  fhall  we  not  gladly  embrace  that  improved  fyllcm, 
which  will  enable  us  confidently  from  henceforth  to  pronounce, 
that  "  the  interefts  of  the  two  countries  niu/i  be  taken  together  ; 
**  and  that  a  man  cannot  fpeak  as  a  true  Engliiliman,  unlefs  he 
**  fpeaks  as  a  true  Irifhman  ;  nor  fpeak  as  a  true  Irifhman,  un- 
**  Icfs  he  fpeaks  as  a  true  Englifliman  ?"  § 

Yes:  congraLulating  Great  Britain  on  that  liberal  change  of 
principle,  wriich  induces  her  to  confult  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire, not  by  checking  our  growing  ftrength,  but  by  uniting  it 
with  her  own,  let  us,  without  lofs  of  time  become  profperous 
and  fecure,  by  exchanging  a  diftlnd  for  an  incorporate  independ- 
ence. 

1  had  proceeded  nearly  thus  far,  ♦  jvhen  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's meifage  being  delivered  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the 
terms  of  Union  were  difclofed  by  a  Noble  Lord,  on  whom  my 
refpecfl  for  him  makes  me  rejoice  to  fee  the  illuftrious  taflc  devolve, 
of  bidding  his  country  become  free  and  profperous  for  ever.— 
The  fplendour  of  thefe  terms  fuperfedes  all  inferior  arguments 
for  Union  ;  and  the  man  mud  be  more  phlegmatick  than  I  defir£ 
to  be,  who  can  lilten  to  them,  and  withhold  his  admiration. 

By  thefe,  as  if  the  BritKh  conftitution  were  not  of  itfelf  a 
boon  worthy  our  acceptance,  advantages  are  fecured  in  commerce 
and  finance,  equalling  the  fondeft  hopes  we  could  have  formed, 
and  almoft  exceeding  the  powers  of  calculation.  Upon  a  princi- 
ple, the  fairnefs  of  which  is  beyond  difpute,  the  contribution  <5f 
Ireland  will  be  proportioned  to  its  ability,  and  that  ability  be 
meafured  by  an  accurate  criterion  ;  nor  will  any  power  be  given 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  altering  or  revlfing  this  principle, 
in  any  refpedi  ;  but  merely  of  enfuring  Its  future  application, 
and  making  the  ability  of  Ireland  the  eternal  and  Invariable  ftand- 
ard  of  her  contribution.  A  dlfcretlon,  which  mull  be  felt  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  given  to  the  common  legiflature,  by  all  who  concur 
in  the  opinion  which  I  entertain,  that  the  inevitable  conlequcnces 
of  Uniou  \yill  be  to  encreafe  the  relative  ability  of  profpcring 
Ireland. 

Nor 
f  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech.  |  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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Her  will  tills  principle  be  Icfs  favourable  to  our  country.  In  Its 
cfiedt,  than  it  is  obvloufly  juft  and  equitable  in  its  nature ;  but, 
operating  to  IcfTen  confidevably  the  prefcnt  aoiount  of  our  taxa- 
tion, Avill  give  an  aufpicious  fpecimen  of  the  readinefs  of  England 
to  make  a  great  pecuniary  facrifice,  and  fcorning  the  delullve  and 
fordid  argumtntj,  of  frlfiih  policy,  to  regard  the  Interells  of  Ire- 
land as  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire. 

When  you  ridicule  all  pretenfions  to  liberality,  on  the  part  of 
Britain,* — I  will  point  to  the  terms  of  Union  as  my  anfwer  : 
to  the  fair  conditions  of  that  generous  Treaty,  by  which,  with- 
out propofmg  to  entangle  us  In  her  difficulties,  fhe  merely  foliclts 
us  to  participate  in  her  greatnefs  :  retaining  her  debt,  while  flie 
imparts  to  us  her  profpcrlty  ;  and  exempting  us  altogether  from 
the  operation  of  that  maxim,  which  prefcribes  that  thofe  who 
derive  the  benefit,  fhall  bear  the  burthen.  Sir,  it  fuited  the  mag- 
Tianimity  cf  that  glorious  Counrry,  the  champion  of  invaded 
liberty  and  good  order,  to  refute  fuch  Imputations,  not  by  words, 
but  by  a  conduct  which  Hifiory  will  record,  and  Pofterity  muft 
admire.  It  became  her  fituation,  to  acquire  peculiar  claims,  in 
the  cafe  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to  that  title  v;hich  fhe  had  already, 
to  general  gratitude  from  the  whole  civilized,  and  by  her  pro- 
tected world. 

I  have  now  gone  tlirough  the  moll  Important  topicks  of  your 
Speech ;  animadverting  by  the  way,  borh  upon   them  and  your 
general  politicks,  with  that  freedom  which  we  hold  ourfelves  pri- 
vileged io  ufe,  in  examining  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  a  pub- 
lick  man  ;  yet,  I  trufl,  without  having  deviated  from  the  refped, 
which  on  all  pccaficus  one  gentleman  owes  another, — and  which, 
in  your   cafe,   1    fhould   be   peculiarly  forry  to  tranfgrefs  :  fince, 
however,  ftrorgly  1  difapprove  of  much  of  your  political  condu<S, 
I  will  not  be  prevented  by  this  fcntiment  of  blam.e,    ilill  lefs  by 
any  feeling  of  party  zeal,  from  rccolleding  what  ib  due  not  only 
to  your  talents,  but  to  the  diilinguifhed    fliare  which  you  had  ia 
the  trania£tion   of  1782,  and    the   honourable  part  which  you 
adted,  about  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  War  :    and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  requelling  you.  Sir,  and  my  other  Readers, 
to  qualify  with  the  above   tribute — the  Itrength  of  any  cenfure, 
which  In  the  warmth  of  difcuiTion  1  ipay  liave  been,  or  fllll  >nay 
be,  Induced  to  apply  to  your  language,  or  your  meafures :    a  tri- 
bute which  certainly  has  fmcerity  to  recommend  it ;  and  of  which 
the  value  will  be  belt  cftimated  by  recolleding,  that  though  i  ana 
appealing  you  before  the  tribunal  of  publick  opinion,  In  order  to 
weaken   the   force  cf  your  teitimcny  againft  a  faluiary  meafure, 
;jet  I  have  fcorr.ed  to  refort  to  thofe  charges  ajainft  your  cha- 

rafter, 
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vaAer,  which  have  not  beea  fo  proved,  as  to  bring  convi^ioii  t» 
my  mind  ;  but  to  which  aiauy  in  my  circumftances  would  have 
more  than  alluded. 

I  ilate  myfelf  to  have  Inveftigated  all  your  material  toplcks  ; 
for  as  to  that  inconfillency,  which  you  Impliedly  charge  on  go- 
vernment, by  contrailing  their  oppolitlon  to  a  modus,  when  for- 
merly propofed  by  you,  with  their  fuppofed  intention  of  con- 
ne6ling  one  wirh  the  prefcnt  Union, — the  imputation  isdifproved 
by  fimply  obferving,  that  the  fame  meafure  which  under  one 
crder  of  things  would  be  fubverfive,  might  under  another  and 
dilTimllar  one,   be  dcfirable  and  fafe. 

Your  remarks  upon  the  clergy  are  no  le fs  anfwerable,   and  In- 

conciufive.     Is  It  difgraceful   to  Roman  Catholic  Ecclefiaftics, 

that  they  countenance  a  meafure,  which,  while  it  infufes  an  af- 

fuaging-  portion   of  morality  and  intelligence,  into  the  phyfical 

force   of  their  at   prefent   fierce    and  brutal  flock,    (a  charadcr 

which   I   afcrlbe  to  them  not  as  Catholics,  but   as  rabble,)  at 

the  fame  time,  by  providing  for  their  prlellhood,  links  the  Inte- 

refts  of  that  body  to  the  conditution  ;  and  Is  calculated  to  Increafc 

the   knowledge,    influence,  and   refpeclability,    of  thofe    whofe 

taflc  it  is  to   diifufe   religious  Inftrudllon  amongil   the  people  ? 

Again,  Is  "  the  perpetual   fecurlty  of  our  eftablilhed  church"* 

— a  bribe,  which  the  Proteftant  clergy  can  be  diihonoured  by 

accepting  ?  No,  Sir :  that  facred  body  Hands  far  beyond  the  reach 

of  fcurrilous  reproach  ;  and  in  fupporting  Union,   they  purfuc  a 

conduft  which  can  not  only  be  juliilied,   but  Ihould  be  praifed  ; 

a  conduft  which  fuits  the  mild  and  peaceable  do(flri"nes  of  that 

religion  which  tliey  preayh.      It  well  becomes  their  holy  funO^^ion, 

to  countenance  a  change   which  fhall  llop  the  cffufion  of  civil 

blood  :  which  faall  foften  thofe   malignant  pafiions  that  have  fo 

long  raged  amongil  us,  and  ahnoll  fwept  away  the  virtue  of  the 

land  :   which    fhall  fubditute   indullry,  in  place  of  that  idlenefs 

which  is  the  nurfe  of  vice  :  which  firall  lead  the  inhabitants  of 

this  torn  country  to  fuliil   the  duties  of  a  chrlillan  people,   by 

loving  one  another, — and  paying  obedience  to  the  conftituted 

authorities  of  the  Itate  :   which  fhall  found  the  fecurity  of  the 

Protellant  Church  upon  a  bahs,  compatible  with  the  indulgence 

of  that   cordial   trull    and  confidence,  which   ought   to    prevail 

amonglt  all  the  minlllera  of  one  gofptl, — amongil  all  the  branches 

'of  one  common  faith  :   in  fhort,  a  meafure,  which  whilll  it  tends 

to  fortify  an  empire,  now  waging  the  holy  war  of  religion  againlt 

impiety, — accomplilhes  thi;s  deferable,  and  glorious  obitit,  not  by 

lacriiicing  an  atom  of  the   liberilts  of  Ireland,  but  by  acquiring 

for  her  the  full  privileges  of  the  Liitiih  conftitutlon. 

Sir,   I  have  heard  much  ot  the  dillinguilhed  loyalty  of  thofe, 
by  whom  the  meafure  of  Union  is  oppofed  j  and  I  admit  that 

ioyai 
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loyal  chara^lers  are  to  be  found  in  the  anti-union  ranks ;  who  by 
infifting  fo  much  on  their  pall  attachment  to  the  conftitution, 
indire£lly  confefs  that  their  affection  for  their  Sovereign,  and 
the  empire,  is  more  evinced  by  their  former,  than  their  prefent 
conduft. 

But  there  is  a  defcription  of  perfons,  {I  do  not  fay  in  Padia- 
jncnt,)  whofe  loyalty  is  of  a  bafe  and  fpurious  kind;  and  of  whofe 
co-operation  you  have  no  reafon  to  be  proud.  Men  who,  not 
actuated  by  any  generous  fentiment,  have  hitherto  followed  the 
trade  of  allegiance,  merely  becaufe  they  found  it  a  more  profitable 
one  than  that  of  fedition.  Men  who,  profligately  confident,  are 
led  to  oppofe  the  prefent  government,  by  the  fame  motive  which 
induced  them  to  fupport  all  pad ;— r-by  corrupt  fclfiflinefs, — not 
publick  fpirit. 

Such,  whilH  they  make  an  uproar  about  their  loyalty,  in  faft 
refill  Union  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  though  it  may  advance 
the  commerce  of  their  country,  they  are  well  aware  it  muft  ex- 
tlnguifli  theirs.  Britifh  connexion  they  confider  as  a  fort  of  ftate 
commodity,  for  which  England  ought  to  deal,  on  their  own 
terms,  with  them.  They  promife  to  fupply  this  article  of  prime 
neceffity,  fo  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  vend  it  to  the  filler 
<:ountry,  and  to  monopolize  the  emoluments  of  the  fale  :  and 
though  of  late  the  crops  have  been  but  forry, — yet  aided  by  the 
ftrong  hand  of  coercion,  and  continuing  to  manure  with  Irifli 
blood,  they  make  no  doubt  of  having  permanent  and  abundant 
barvefts  ;  and  think  it  hard  thiht  their  exclufive  traffick  fhould  be 
ipoiled,  by  Britain's  beginning  to  purchafe  from  the  whole  Irifh 
nation,  and  while  flie  employs  the  people  indlfcriminately  to  cul- 
tivate the  connexion,  by  paying  their  labours  with  the  Britiih 
conllitution. 

Such  reafoning  may  be  forcible,  but  it  is  not  patriotick  ;  and 
I  fhall  not  walle  my  time  by  addreffing  thofe  who  ufe  it ;  but 
mull  apply  myfclf  to  another,  and  very  different  clafs,  whofe 
principled  loyalty  1  both  acknowledge  and  admire, — and  whom 
therefore,  I  grieve  to  find  inadvertently  in  array — againfl:  the 
profpcrity  of  their  haraflcd  country. 

1  will  aflc  them,  and  with  the  queftion,  (almoft)  conclude  this 
tedious  Letter,  What  are  their  expedations  in  oppofing  Union  ? 
Do  they  hope  to  fee  that  order  of  things  revived,  which  fome 
have  defcribed  as  a  colonial  fyftem  ?  Can  they  hope  that  the 
ftrength  of  Government  will  cooperate  to  reilore  a  fyftem,  the 
defeats  of  which  they  have  been  necelTltated  to  difclofe,  and  for 
which  they  fee  no  effedual  remedy,  but  Incorporation  ?  Will 
Adniiniftration,  to  accommodate  thefe  gentlemen,  recur  to  the 
plan  of  extorting  by  coercion,  a  precarious  allegiance  from  a 
poor,  ignorant,  difcontented,  and  mifguided  multitude, — inftead 
of  watching  perjtver'mgly y  for  the   moment  -to  make  a  change, 

which 
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which  fhall  render  loyalty  the  unforced,  and  ready  offering  of  s^ 
profperous,  an  inftruded,  and  contented  people  ?  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pe6led,  that  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a  loyal  party,  a  Govern- 
ment which  rightly  eftlmates  the  afFeftions  of  the  fubjedl,  and  feeb 
them  to  be  the  befl  fecurity  of  the  throne,  will  for  ever  abandon 
a  meafure  fo  deliberately  propofed,  and  fo  explicitly  declared  to 
be  in  their  opinion  indifpenfable  ?  a  meafure  too,  which  has  been 
folcmnly  called  for  by  the  common  Sovereign,  and  approved  of 
in  one  of  the  Parh'aments  of  the  Empire  ?  Is  it  to  be  Imagined, 
I  fay,  that  admin ift ration  will  relinquifh  fuch  a  meafure, — and 
permanently  fubftitute  a  fyltem  in  its  room,  where,  in  order  to 
guard  the  conftitutlon  from  attack,  we  are  obliged  to  ftrip  it  of 
every  principle  which  fecures  the  liberty,  and  excites  the  zealous 
loyalty  of  the  people  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  Britilh  govern- 
ment will  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  Union,  and  cordially  readopt 
a  Regime,  which  fomenting  civil  difcord  and  dIfaffe6^Ion,  and 
rendering  Ireland  the  theatre  of  faftious  cabal,  or  ftern  and  fuUen 
defpollfm,  muO;  keep  the  empire  vulnerable  in  a  vital  point, — 
and  tempting  the  vigilant  enemy  to  our  fhores,  make  this  Coun- 
try, inftead  of  being  a  rtfervoirof  Imperial  force,  an  embarrafling 
drain  to  the  refources,  and  a  defalcation  of  the  ftrength  of  Bri- 
tain ?  No  :  fuch  hopes  it  would  be  idle  to  entertain.  Govern- 
ment, if  fruftrated  for  the  prefent  iu  its  honcft  plan,  would  not 
enter  into  the  views  of  thofe  to  whom  I  allude,  but  merely  wait 
a  more  favourable  moment,  for  accomplifhing  the  profperity  of  the 
Irifli  nation.  This  loyal  clafs  muft  therefore  be  content,  in  the 
alternative,  either  to  further  thofe  intentions  of  Government, 
which  I  have  dcfcribed  ;  or  (fince  alone  their  party  would  be  too 
fmall  to  make  any  head,)  if  they  would  refift,  would  form  a  junc- 
tion with  that  party,  to  which  they  are  now  mod  unnaturally 
allied, — and  cordially  promote  the  wifhes  of  a  fadion,  whofc 
defperate  projeds  they  look  upon  with  dread  ;  and  whofe  political 
opinions  they  habitually  abhor. 

I  conjure  them  to  weigh  all  this  maturely,  before  they  perfift 
in  their  oppofition  to  a  meafure,  fo  emphatically  neccflary  at  the 
prefent  moment,  to  fruftrate  thofe  attempts  at  Reparation,  in  re- 
fifting  which  1  know  they  would  be  ready  to  (bed  their  blood. 

L.et  them  difcountenance  that  moil  unconftltutional  and  def- 
perate experiment,  of  confulting,  on  a  great  political  fubjeft, — 
not  the  property,  intelligence,  or  loyalty  of  the  cauntry, — but 
that  giddy,  wretched,  and  uninformed  multitude,  which,  if  k 
have  any  original  and  genuine  fentiment  at  all,  is  averfe  from 
uniting  with  Great  Britain —only  beeaufe  It  would  rather  incor- 
porate with  France.  Rejefting  the  authority  of  a  clamorous 
and  difaffe^led  mob, — a  nata  in  vanos  tumultus gens^  —  v^'hichy  com- 
poied  chiefly  perhaps  of  traitors,  pardoned, —  and  unreclaimed, 
■— i*    at  once    the  dupe,  and    eehoj  of  a  few    faftious   leaders, 

(  whofc 


f  whofe  opinion  it  wouM  be  the  fiiorter,  and  fsfer  way — to  afk 
direBly^)  let  them  prudently  dedine  reforting  to  the  affiftance  of 
that  barbarous  and  lawlefs  power,  which  having  firll  aided  in  re- 
filling a  meafure  which  they  diflike,  would  end  by  overwhelming 
both  them,  and  the  Conftitution. 

Let  them  examine  with  generou."  fliam*?,  in  the  mirror  which 
hlftory  holds  up  for  their  in{lru6Lion,  the  difgracefiil  nature  of 
that  conduil:,  which  fome  enemies  to  their  honour  would  prevail 
with  them  to  im irate.  • 

They  will  find  that,  in  Scotland,  **  the  party  who  oppofed 
**  Union,  finding  the  majority  in  Pailiament  ac^ainlt  them,  iludied 
**  to  raife  a  dorm  without  doors,  to  terrify  them.  A  Jet  of 
**  addrcjfes  againji  the  Union  were  fent  round  all  the  counties^  in 
""  ivhich  thofs  nvho  oppofed  tt  had  any  interefl.*  There  came  up 
•*  many  of  thefe,  in  the  name  of  counties,  and  borough.?,  and 
**  at  laft  from  parifhes.  This  made  fome  noife  abroad  ;  but 
**  was  very  httle  confidcred  theie,  (in  Parliament,)  'vjhen  it  'was 
**  knoiun  by  nvhofe  oris  and pra6lic:s  they  nvere procured*  ^r  They 
will  find,  i  fay,  that  near  a  centui)  ago,  expiring  fadion  had 
recourfe  to  fuch  expedients  j  and  will  icurn  to  follow  fu  vile  and 
mifchievous  an  example. 

Thus  much,  at  leall,  I  expecl  with  confidence  from  their 
loyalty.  I  only  wonder  they  will  not  let  me  hope  for  more.  I 
only  lament  that  they  will  not  co-operate  with  the  government, 
to  reconcile  a  connexion  which  they  value,  with  a  conftitution 
which  they  love ;  and  obtain  thefe  combined  bleflings  for  their 
country,  by  a  Union.     I  have  ihe  honour  to  be, 

S   I  R, 
^^^"^^  Your  obedient  and 

felf-    10,   1800. 

very  humble  fervant, 
-X-  .^.v,  .  WILLIAM  S MITH, 


*  A  refemhlance  (laj-  the  metaphyGcians)  may  fometimc?  be  fo  clofe  as  to 
be  renaered  ludicrous  by  its  exaAnefs. 

f  The  Hirtorian  adds  that  "  when  this  appeared  to  have  little  efFedl, 
pains  were  tiken  to  animate  the  rabble  ro  violent  attempts,  both  at  Edin- 
burgh a!nd  G'.afgow."     .See  the  Irift  L-.f.er«  milTive,  paflim. 
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J  HE  foregoing  Letter  has,  confidering  its  length,  been  written 
with  fiich  expedition,  that  I  flatter  myielf  it  will  be  thought  en- 
titled to  fome  indulgence.  An  unwillingnefs  to  fatigue  the  reader, 
by  the  repetition  of  what  had  been  already  treated,  ably  by  others, 
anddiffufcly  by  myfelf,  induced  me  to  omit  many  topicks,  highly 
material,  and  pertinent  to  my  enquiry.  For  example,  however 
relevant  the  cafe  of  Scotland  might  be  to  the  prefent  queftion,  I 
■had  little  to  add  upon  that  fubject,  to  what  I  had  already  given  the 
Publick,  in  my  printed  Speech  of  the  laft  Sefiion  ;  and  could  add 
nothing  to  what  has  fince  been  urged  by  Mr.  Redford,  from  p.  8i 
to  93  of  his  pamphlet.  Mr.  William  Johnfon,  too,  lay  his  found 
and  conftitutional  work,  had  very  much  narrowed  the  circle  of  my 
invertigation  ;  and  laftly,  I  was  interrupted,  and  (fortunately  per- 
haps for  my  reader,)  hurried  to  an  abrupt  conclufion,  by  that 
lucid,  and  forcible  ftatement  of  Lord  Caftlereagh,  which  was  more 
convincing  than  a  thoufand  arguments  ;  and  by  the  admirable 
fpeech,  which  I  heard  delivered  by  Dodor  Duigcnan,  on  the  fame 
occafion. 

I  do  not  feel  it  neceflary  to  offer  an  excufe  for  fubmitting  my 
thoughts  on  paper,  (fmce  at  all)  to  the  Publick.  The  topicks  of 
Mr.  Grattan's  fpeech  demanded  a  more  full  and  accurate  difcuf- 
fion,  than  it  could  have  been  permitted  to  receive,  when  he  clofed 
it, — at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  Houfe  quite  ex- 
haufted,  and  calling  for  the  queftion. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done 

A  Report  has,  I  cannot  conjedure  how,  ftolen  into  general  cir- 
culation, that  in  my  Speech  on  Tliurfday  morning  laft,  I  de- 
clared it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  if  the  Union  could  not  otherwife 
fucceed,  it  ftiould  be  carried  by  military  interference,  and  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

I  fliall  not  demean  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  difclaim  fentiments,  or 
expreflions,  alike  foreign  to  my  charader,  and  unfuitable  to  the 
uniform  tenor  of  my  publick  condu«5t :  nor  will  I  difparage  a  mea- 
fure  patronized  by  the  fenfe  and  property  of  Ireland,  by  inunuat- 
ing  that  towards  prom*">ting  its  fuccefs,  recourfe  need  be  had  to 
military  interpofition  ;  but  I  iliall  plainly  fay  that  though  many 
who  may  have  circulated  this  rumour,  are  no  otherwife  to  blame, 
than  for  having  incautioufly  propagated  a  flander  upon  hearfay, — 
yet,  (as  I  faid  nothing  which,  I  think,  could  furniih  a  pretext  for 
mifconftrudion,)  it  would  perhaps  be  a  ftrcich  of  candour  to 
fuppofe  that  any  man  could,  upon  hi-s  own  authority,  charge  me 
with  having  expreiled  the  unconltitutional  fwUtiment  above  men- 
tioned, without  being  guilty  of  a  fcajidaloiis,  and  intentional  falfe- 
hood.  A  refpcct  for  Parliament,  and  rt^^Mrd  for  Truth  and  De- 
corum— make  it  right  that  I  Ihould  add  my  firm  perfuafion,  that 
no  fuch  perfon  v^ili  be  found  amongft  the  Members  of  the  Legif- 
lature. 

L  FURTHER 
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Since  the  firft  Edition  of  the  foregoing  Pamphlet  was  printed, 
two  publications  have  appeared,  purporting  to  be  Reports  of 
Speeches  delivered  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Saurin  and  Mr.  Bufhe.* 

1  ihall  make  no  apology  for  noticing  them  both.  They  relate 
to  a  qiieftion  fo  eafy  to  be  folved,  that  at  an  early  period  I  was 
myrclf  induced  to  undertake  its  folution  ;  I  mean  the  compe- 
tence of  Parliament.  And  though  1  hoped,  when  in  this  Let- 
ter I  rffumed  the  difcuflion,  to  have  at  laft  **  done  with  the 
fubjcd  for  ever/'t  yet  I  feel  it  due  to  the  refpe<ftability  of  the 
two  names  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  the  radical  importance 
of  the  queftion  itfelf,  to  recur  to  this  beaten  topick  once  again  : 
cfpecially  when  I  recolledl  what  I  have  obferved  in  the  firft' of  the 
preceding  pages,  viz.  that  **  no  argument  fliould  remain  un- 
**  touched,  no  obje«5tion  be  left  unanfvvercd,  which  can  throw 
'*  light  on  a  matter  of  fuch  fingular  importance,  as  that  which. 
**  now  engrofles  the  publick  mind."  i 

Mr.  Bufiie  conceives  the  queftion,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby,  to  be  one,  compounded  of  dodrine  and  of  fad:.  The 
fad  in  difpute  he  ftates  to  be  the  fentiment  of  the  Irifh  Nation  ; 
and  defcnbes  the  queftion  of  dodrinc  to  be,  whether  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  fliould  communicate  this  fentiment  to  the  Sovereign, 
(fuppofing,  for  argument  fake,  it  was  afcertained)  by  the  mode 
which  Mr  Ponfonby  propofed. 

And  firft  let  nae  be  indulged,  while  I  fay  a  word  as  to  the  fa3. 

If  by  the  publick  be  meant  the  mere  population  of  this  Country, 
I  am  difpofed  to  concede,  that  fo  far  as  they  have  any  definite  opi- 
nion upon  the  fubjeci,-  it  is  againft  a  Union.  But  I  fhall  never 
confent  to  impofe  upon  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  at  once 
fuperfluous  and  indecent  tafk,  of  not  only  conveying  this  fenti- 
ment to  the  Cro\\n,  but  alledging  it  as  a  ground  and  motive  for 
adion.  Whilft  it  ftands  recorded  on  our  Statute  Books  and  in 
our  Journals,  that  Rebellion  has  raged  deftrudively  in  Ireland, 
and  ftill  fo  rages,  that  the  civil  authority  of  the  State  is  not  able 
to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  Country,  but  that  there  is  a  neceflity 
for  continuing  Military  Law,  will  any  Loyal  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment communicate  to  the  Grown  tke  fermentation  of  this  re- 
bellious mals,  as  the  publick  fentiment  of  the  Land  ?  The  Sovereign 
needs  not  to  be  told,  that  the  dilaffedlon  of  Ireland  is  againft  a 
meafure,  which  manifeftly  tends  to  the  fruflration  of  its  views. 
I  dare  to  fay  that  not  a  man,  of  the  thoufands  who  efcaped  at 
"Vinegar  Hill,  or  maflacred  at  Wexford,  would  hefitate  to  fign  a 
petition  againft  Union. 

But  why  inform  the  Crown  of  what  is  notorious  ?  His  Majefty 
knows  that  all  our  Traitors  are  averfe  to  Union  :  but  the  com- 
munication becom.es  worfe  than  fiipcri^aous,  if  we  urge  tl-.cir  aver- 
fion  as  ii  reafon  againft  the  meaiure.  *'  Sire — the  Pvcbels  of  Ire- 
"  land  dilapprcvc  mortallv  of  Union  ;  and  therefore  Parliament 

"  Ihould 

♦  The  former  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Poft  of  Tuefday  March  II  ;  ihe 
latter  in  the  Anti-union  Evening  Poft  of  ^aL^.u:day  laft,  March  8,  l8cQ. 
The  ^peechsi  are  ftated  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  Tuefday  preceding. 
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"**  fhould  abandon  the  meafure."  This  is  not  argument:  it  is  fe- 
dition.  If  then,  by  **  the  fentiment  of  the  Iriih  Nation,"  be 
meant  the  wifhes  of  the  United  Irifhmen,  I  do  not  fcruple  to 
•confider  their  hoftility  to  Union,  as  amongft  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ments for  its  adoption. 

If  by  the  publick  fentiment,  be  meant  that  which  alone  is  de- 
serving of  attention, — the  opinion  of  the  intelligence  andproperty 
of  the  counL'-y,  I  affert  that  this  is  favourable  to  Union.  Let  thofe 
who  doubt  on  which  fide  the  inteMigence  of  the  country  is  enlifted, 
Tecal  the  fpeeches  which  they  have  heard,  and  the  publications 
•which  they  have  read.  Let  them  recoiled  on  which  fide  they 
have  met  wnth  true  ftatement,  fair  argument,  and  conftitutional 
maxims  ;  and  where  they  have  been  put  off  with  unfounded 
aifertion,  fallacious  inference,  fubverfive  dodtrines,  and  empty  de- 
clamation. Let  them  lecolledt  this,  and  then  determine — which 
fide  of  the  queftion  is  efpoufed  by  the  intelligence  of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  property, — I  will  affirm  that  a  majority  of  it  is  favour- 
able to  the  meafure  :  that  this  majority  is  a  vaft  one,  if  abfcntec  pro- 
perty be  included  ;  and  that  it  is  a  decided  one,  at  all  events.  And 
here  let  me  avow  my  opinion  to  be — that  though  the  refident 
wealth  may  be  entitled  to  fuperior  influence,  upon  a  queftion  affcd- 
ingthe  internal  intcrefts  of  the  country  in  which  the  holders  live, 
yet  it  is  folly  and  injuftice  to  deny,  that  the  property  of  abfcntees 
Jliould  alfo  he  thrown  into  the  fcale,  anxl  be  allowed  confidcrablc 
weight. 

Infupportof  this  latter  branch  of  my  opinion,  I  would  obferve, 
firft  that  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  meafure  now  under 
difcuffion,  depends  on  broad,  obvious,  and  permanent  principles, 
on  which  a  man  is  fcarcely  the  lefs  qualified  to  decide,  becaufc 
this  diftraded  country  has  not  been  the  place  of  his  abode  :  fe- 
condly,  that  it  cannot  be  prefumed  that  abfentee  proprietors  would 
be  favourable  to  the  meafure,  unlefs  they  were  perfuaded  that  it 
tended  to  tranquillize  the  country,  and  render  property  fecure; 
and  thirdly,  that  if  this  be  the  effedl  of  Union,  it  muft  be  emi- 
nently beneficial. — I  for  my  part  fhould  fooner  liften  to  the 
teftimony  of  one  wealthy  abfentee  proprietor,  than  to  hundreds  of 
thofe  fcrawling  petitioners,  who  have  no  ftake  in  the  country,  and 
whole  difafFedion  has  been  fealed  in  the  blood  of  their  loyal  fellow 
fubjeds  ; — yet  vvhofe  fignatures  are  now,  with  much  parade,  drawn 
up  in  array  againft  the  declared  fenfe  of  Parliament. 

But  waving,  for  argument  fake,  the  benefit  of  this  dodtrine,  let 
us  fee  how  the  r-.  ndent  property  of  Ireland  inclines.  I  (hall  not 
refer  my  reader  to  that  dilplay  of  rank  and  wealth  ,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  print,  in  fupport  of  the  meafure  :  I  fhall  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  that  immenfe  majority,  which  has  declared  in  its  favour,  in 
that  foyer  of  national  landed  intereft,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  :  a 
maiority  thus  doubly  entitled  to  attention  ;  both  as  it  evinces  the 
fentiment  of  the  property  of  this  country, — and  fpeaks  the  opinion 
of  one  independent  branch  of  the  LegiHature  :  an  opinion  con- 
curring with  that,  which  the  Royal  Wifdom  alfo  entertains.— Look 
to  the  Anti-Union  ranks  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  fee  whe- 
ther feme  of  their  moft  fplendid  Members,  do  not  derive  their 
confequence  from  being  expedants  of  that  property,  whofe  pre- 
fent  holders  are  flrenuous  advocates  for  Union. — See  whether  the 
vaunters   of  Anti- Union  wealth,  are  not  unfairly  attempting  to 
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wield  againft  us  the  very  property  which  is  enrolled  upon  our  fide, 
and  trample  us  with  a  portion  of  our  proper  ftrength. 

Exclude  the  property  which  is  in  the  hands  of  abfentees,  and 
you  undoubtedly  decreafc  the  majority  which  is  for  Union  ;  but 
Itill  leave  a  decided  balance  of  fentiment  in  its  favour.  Admitting 
then,  for  a  moment,  the  unconftitutional  and  pernicious  dodrine, 
that  the  decrees  of  Parliament  require  any  fandtion  from  without 
doors, — what  follows  :  that  as  an  equal  partition  of  public  fenti- 
ment would  leave  the  legiflature  free,  any  leaning  of  external  opi- 
nion fliould  decide  them.  Or,  to  fpeak  fafer,  and  more  confVitu- 
tional  language,  as  Parliament  in  deliberating  on  any  publick 
queftion,  Ihould  weigh,  as  important  evidence^  the  fentiment  which 
prevails  abroad,  without  fo  far  abdicating  its  own  fovcreignty,  as 
to  fubmit  to  it  as  /fl'u;,-^any  majority  may  fuffice  to  corroborate 
their  opinion,  and  add  the  defiiable,  but  not  indifpenlible  tefti- 
mony  of  the  i'ubjcct,  to  that  of  the  Legiflature,  on  the  utility  of 
the  meafure.  Thus  the  cafe  would  ftand  on  general  principlec  ; 
but  when  we  add  that  Union  is  peculiarly  the  projed:,  againft 
v.'hich  prejudice  and  ambition  muft  ftand  formidably  in  array, — 
it  becomes  the  more  extraordinary,  as  well  as  fortunate,  that 
the  preponderance  of  public  fentiment  ftiould  be  z?^ «// in  its  fa- 
vour :  the  fmalleft  majority  ibould  be  held  conclufive  demonftra- 
tion  of  its  m.erits  ;  and  remove  from  the  minds  of  any  that  were 
in  fufpenfe,  the  ilighteft  lliade  of  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  meafure. 

Having  thusdifpoftd  of  the  qiujlion  offudj  by  fhewing  that  the 
difapproba^ion  exprefied  by  a  mifguided  and  feditious  populace, 
aiToi'ds  a  reafon  for  adopting  the  plan  which  they  difapprove, — 
and  that  if  we  liften  only  to  thofe  who,  by  having  a  ftake  of  pro- 
perty, intelligence,  experienced  loyalty,  and  liberal  cultivation, 
are  competent  to  be  heard,  and  deferving  of  attention,  we  fhall 
find  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Union, — having  in  fliort 
defined  what  is  that  pribiick  fentiment  to  which,  without  danger 
or  degradation,  the  Parliament  may  lend  an  ear, — andfhewn  how 
that  fentiment  is  on  the  prefent  queftion,  1  fliall  proceed,  with  my 
friend  Mr.  r-ufne,  to  the  quejlion  of  doBrine,  and  enquire  whether 
Parliament  fliould  communicate  this  fentiment  to  the  Sovereign. — 
Undoubtedly  they  fhould  ;  but  not  by  the  mode  which  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby  has  propofed.-^Even'  bill  which  the  Loids  and  Commons 
fend  up  to  Majefty  for  its  royal  aiVent,  is  a  communication  of  the 
fentiiTjent  of  the  nation.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  on  a  fubjcd  of 
leglfiation,  can  Parliainent,  by  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution, 
communicate  the  publick  opinion  to  the  Crown. 

The  fubjed  has  a  right  to  petition  every  branch  of  the  Legifla- 
ture: the  Commons  againft  palling  a  bill  :  the  Lords  againft  con- 
curring with  it  when  paft  ;— the  Crown  againft  giving  the  Royal 
affent  to  an  acft  which  has  been  carried  through  both  branches  of 
the  Legifiature.  But  the  Houfe  of  Commons  demeans  itfelf— 
when  it  condefcends  to  tranfmit  to  that  merely  co-ordinate  Legi- 
flative  branch,  the  Crown,  thofe  petitions,  which  have  been  fub- 
mitted  to  itftlf,  and  which  itfelf  is  com.petciit  to  grant,  or  to 
refufe. 

Though 
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Though  Mr.  Bufhe,  in  an  early  paragraph  of  his  fpcecb,  denies 
the  enquiry  to  be  '*  whether  the  Houfc  of  Commons  fliould  fiir- 
lender  its  deliberative  capacity  to  the  people  at  large," — yet  in  a 
fubfequent  part  he  feems  to  perceive,  that  when  ftripped  of  all 
difguifes,  this  is  in  reality  the  queftion.  He  feems  to  perceive  it, 
when  he  opens  his  inveftigation  of  "  the  point  of  doiftrine,"  by 
admitting  that  **  the  debate  had  naturally  refoh>ed  itfelf  into 
"  a  queftion  of  Parliamentary  Competence."— Yes,  undoubtedly 
this  was  the  queftion  ;  and  the  only  principle  on  which  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby's  propohtion  could  be  agreed  to,  would  be  an  infufficiency 
of  authority  in  Parliament,  to  pafs  the  meafure  without  the  ex- 
prefs  fandion  of  the  people :  a  principle  which  at  once  overturns 
the  balance  of  our  Government,  and  having  plundered  the  Parlia- 
ment of  fupreme  power,  proceeds  to  lodge  it  with  the  people. 

This  queftion,  as  to  the  abftrad  competence  of  Parliament, 
which  he  confefles  to  form  the  fubftantial  fubjed  of  difcuflion, 
Mr.  Bufhe  declares  to  be  one  "  on  which  he  has  not  any  doubti : 
*'  which,  he  never  has  debated,  and  never  will  debate  ;"  and  as, 
near  the  pafiage  which  I  have  cited,  the  context  might  lead  to  mif- 
conftrucUon,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  explain  wliat 
the  certain  convidion  was,  that  Mr.  Bufhe  intended  to  announce. — 
I  am  happy  to  know  that  he  has  no  doubts  of  the  abftrad  Com- 
petence of  Parliament ;  and  to  be  able  thus  to  refcue  a  man, 
whom  I  regard,  from  the  imputation  of  denying  that,  which 
cannot  be  difputed  by  any  man,  who  underftands  the  Law,  and 
reveres  the  Conftitution. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  I  gladly  offer  this  tcftimony  in  favour 
of  the  political  principles  of  my  friend,  he  will  be  candid  enough 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  refrain  from  blaming,  as  weak,  uncon- 
ftitutional,  and  pernicious,  that  impeachment  of  the  competence 
of  this  particular  Parliament,  with  which  he  qualifies  his  admif- 
lion  of  the  competence  of  Parliament  in  the  abftraft. 

If  the  body,  which  now  legiflates  for  Ireland,  be  a  Parliament, 
— it  muft  be  poffefi'ed  of  that  political  omnipotence,  which  adr 
heres  effentially  and  infeparably  to  its  legiflative  capacity.  He 
who  admits  unbounded  competence  to  belong  to  Parhament  in 
the  abftradt,  muft  either  recognife  fnch  competence  in  the  prefent 
aftembly,  or  deny  that  this  afiembly  is  a  Parliament.  But  though 
Mr.  Buihe's  dodtrines  are  more  than  objectionable,  he  ftates  them 
with  the  fairnefs  and  p!•ecinon^.  which  becomes  a  candid  and  manlv 
chara»fter.  He  does  *'  not  infer  the  ir.competence  of  this  Parlia- 
*'  ment  to  pafs  this  meafure,  from  the  magnitude  of  fo  vital  a 
*'  queftion,'* — he  deduces  their  incompetence,  from  the  corrupt 
frame  and  conftrudion  of  the  Parliament  itfelf.  The  broad  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  rears  his  conclufion  of  their  incompetencv,  is 
not  merely  fufficient  to  difqualify  them  from  concluding  Union  : 
it  equally  fupports  a  denial  of  their  authority  to  fufpend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Ad,  or  pafs  the  Martial  Law  Bill ; — and  juftifies 
the  fubjed  in  rehfting  thofe  encroachments  on  his  freedom, 
made  by  this  ufurping,  and  iiripureiy  confiituted  Aifembly. 

1  (liall  not  dcfert  the  fpirit,  for  The  mere  letter  of  my  friend'* 
argument,  or  infult  his  underftanding,  or  that  of  my  other  readers, 
— by  fuppoiing  that  he  inferred  the  Incom.petciice  of  the  prefent 
Pavliament,  not  from  what  he  knew  himfeJf  to  be  its  forma- 
lign,  but  from  what  Lord  Caftlcreagh  aflerted,  and  he  denied — to 
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be  the  nature  of  its  frame  and  conititution  ;  and  thus  that  his 
denial  of  its  authority,  was  merely  conditional  and  hypothe- 
tic. The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Bufhe's  fpeech  implies  his  adop- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord's  fcatement,  in  this  refped ;  a  ftate- 
ment,  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  which,  no  man  of  candour  can 
indeed  deny. 

But  i  will  aik  wherein  confifts  that  difqualifying  mal-forma- 
tion,  that  cachexy,  which  depofes  the  prefent  Airembly  from 
legiflative  power,  and  by  flapping  it  of  a  competence  which 
is  the  inherent  and  charaderiftick  privilege  of  Parliament,  prof- 
trates  the  happy  contrivances  of  our  mixed  Government,  at  the 
feet  of  a  wild  and  imperious  democracy  ?  Mr.  Buflie  will  anfwer 
this  queftion,  by  informing  me  that  '*  the  Conflitution  of  the 
"  prefent  Parliament  is  corrupt  and  venal :  that  it  is  a  borough 
*'  Reprcfentation,  which  requires  to  be  purified." 

But  he  will  forgive  me,  if  I  enquire,  whether  when  Judge 
Blackftone  wrote  his  Commentaries,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  reign,  and  aflerted  the  Britifli  Parliament  to  be 
abfolute,  all-competent  and  uncontrolled,  the  conftitution  of  that 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  which  Ik:  afcribed  fuch  boundlefs  authority, 
"ti^as  in  no  refpecl  venal  or  corrupt  ?  was  in  no  degree  a  borough 
Reprefer.tation  .''  Such  queftions,  if  one  may  not  anfwer,  one  may 
howv_ver  alk  without  difrefped  ;  and  I  call  on  Mr.  Buihc,  who 
is  a  lawyer,  to  reconcile  that  denial  of  the  competence  of  our 
Parliament  to  pafs  a  Union<  which  he  grounds  on  the  defers 
in  its  conftitution, — with  Sir  V/m.  Blackftone's  affertion  of  the 
omnipotence  of  a  fimilarly  conftituted  Alfembly. 

If  my  very  enlightened  and  fagacious  friend  difputes  Lord 
Caftlereagh's  account  of  the  prefent  fiate  of  our  Reprcfentation, 
he  needs  not  to  be  rem.inded,  that  he  cannot  found  a  denial  of  the 
Competence  of  this  Parliament,  upon  a  ftatement  which  he  re- 
iufes  to  adm?t  as  true.  In  the  moment  in  which  he  controverts  that 
ftatement,  he  muft  feel  that  he  invefts  the  prefent  Legiflature 
with  all  the  Competence,  which  he  has  admitted  to  belong  to 
Parliament  in  the  abftraft. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  prefent 
Houie  of  Commons  *  is  conftituted  fo  corruptly,  is  fo  mere  a  bo- 
rough Reprcfentation,  that  it  fliould  become  an  exception  to  the 
grand  theory  of  our  Conftitution,  and  prefent  us  with  the  mon- 
ftrous  anomaly  of  a  Legiflature  at  once  incompetent  and  fupreme, 
— ^^if  this  be  the  light  in  which  he  views  the  matter,  I  will  alk  of 
him,  whether  he  muft  not  necelFarily,  and  on  principle,  be  ail 
advocate  for  radical  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Undoubtedly  he 
muft.  He  muft  feel,  that  without  a  fupreme  Legiflative  Autho- 
rity, there  can  be  no  regular  Government, — and  will  be  impa- 
tient to  fubmit  to  a  thorough  purification,  that  body  which  he 
has  confeffed  to  be  too  foul  and  loathlbme,  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  powers  charaderifcic  of  its  fituation,  but  of  which  he  would, 
on  account  of  its  unworthinefs,  diveft  it, — at  the  hazard  of  dif- 
foWing  the  Government,  and  giving  entrance  to  all  the  violence  of 
popular  domination. 

But  1  would  alfo  entreat  my  very  ingenious  friend  to  confider, 
whether  the  principle  on  which  he  has  founded  his  argument 
againft  the  Competence  of  the  prefent  Parliament,  wili  not,  befides 

leading 
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leadkig  him  to  promote  fchemes  of  reform,  from  which  we 
have  been  ufed  to  fhrink  as  the  offspring  of  Jacobinifm — oblige 
him  to  proceed  farther,  and  embrace  the  dodrine  of  Mr. 
Paine,  that  a  corrupt  body  is  incompetent  to  reform  itfelf.  He 
never  will  fuffer  this  mafs  of  impurity,  this  aiTembly  which  he  dc- 
fcribes  as  corrupt,  even  to  impotence, — to  lay  its  polluted  hands 
on  the  franchifes  of  the  country, — to  meddle  with  that  conftituency 
with  which  it  is  not  in  fa(5t  connected, — and  contaminate  the  free 
principles  of  the  Conllitution  at  their  fource.  He  will  be  uniform 
and  confiftent ;  and  difclaiming  the  authority  of  a  body  fo  degrad- 
ed, will  call  on  the  people  at  large  to  fweep  away  the  abufes  of 
the  government,  though  by  doing  fo  he  effaces  the  whole  fabrick 
of  our  liberties,  and  fwears  allegiance  to  a  defpotic  mob.  In  fhort, 
he  will  fay  of  Reform,  as  he  does  of  Union,  that  "  it  is  a  tranf- 
aftion  which  "  imperioudy  calls  for  that  fanction  of  popular  ap- 
probation," which  yet  is  direftly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
our  mixed  government ;  '*  and  that  no  rational  man  can  expe(ft 
the  plan  to  "  ftand  without  it." 

Let  my  learned  friend  weigh  thefe  confiderations  maturely,  (no 
man  is  better  qualified  to  form  a  juft  eltimate  of  their  importance,) 
before  he  perfifts  in  his  prefcnt  reafoning,  and,  adopting  the  ftate- 
ment  which  he  imputes  to  Lord  Caftlercagh,  "  that  Union  is  to 
*'  operate  as  a  parliamentary  reform,"  infers  that  "  this  Parlia- 
*'  ment  is  incompetent  to  pafs  the  meafure." 

I  fhall  not  deny  the  fiatement  to  be  judicious,  which  defcribes  a 
proportion  merely  exceeding  one  half,  as  '*  containing  nearly  two 
**  thirds  of  the    County   Reprefentatives  ;"  *    nor  compare  the 
grounds  on  which  fome  County  Members  are  reported  to  reft  their 
oppofition  to  Union,  viz.  a  facrifice  of  their  own  judgment  to  the 
inftrudions,  (refulting  it  may  be  from  local  prejudice)  of  their  Con- 
ftituents, — I  Ihall  not  I  fay  contraft  thefe  grounds  with  the  maxims 
laid  down  by  conftitutional  writers,  that  *'  every  member  of  the 
**  Houfe  of  Commons,  though  chofen  by  one  particular  diftrid, 
*'  when  eleded  and  returned  ferves  for  the  ^hcle  realm  :  for  the 
'*  end  of  his  coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general  ;    not 
-'  barely  to  advantage  his  Confaiuents^  but  the  ro;««;o;i- wealth  ;  and 
*'  that  therefore  he  is  not  bound  to  confult  nxilthj  or  take  the  ad'vice  of 
"  his  Conjlituents,    upon    any  particular    point  ;"  f   neither  fhall 
I    ftop    to    inquire    whether  Meflrs.     Grattan,    Geo.   Ponfonby, 
Saurin,  Buflie,  Plunket,   and    others  whom   I  could   enumerate 
as    di/lifiguijhed    opponents    of    Union,    be    County   Members,    or 
form  part  of  that  borough  reprefentation  which  is  fo  contemned  ; 
nor  detain  my  reader  by  examining  whether,  of  the  glorious  hun- 
dred   and  twenty,    (which  is   incefiantly  reckoned,  as    if  it  were 
feared  that  fonae  of  the  precious  flock  might  ftray)  a  proportion 
of  nearly  five-lixths  do  not  fit  for  boroughs.     1  might  perhaps  be 
warranted  in  doubting   whether  it    be  perfediy  conftitutional  to 
fcrutinizc  the  ingredients  of  which  a  majority  is  compofed,  before 
we  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  bill  which  they  have  carried  :  whe- 
ther,   though  the  principles  of  the   Conftitution  have  let  Knights 
and  Burgeiies  exadly  on  a  par,  we  are  on  every  great  occafion  to 
lift  the  commons,  and  free  the  county  reprefentation  from  the  bo- 
rough chaff,  before  we  determine  how  far  a  ftatute  is  entitled  to  our 

obedience  : 

*  Mr.  Bufhc's  Speech.  f  Elackflone. 
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obedience  :  whether  fuch  a  principle  might  not  invalidate  a  long 
fucceffion  of  laws,  pafled  for  aught  we  know  by  a  mere  borough 
majority,  iu  thatBritifh  Parliament,  in  which  of  the  558  Members, 
not  more  than  about  a  third  lits  for  counties  and  citiCvS.  I  might 
enquire  how  many  of  us  humble  Burgellcs  are  equivalent  to  the 
political  weight  and  dimenfions  of  a  county  Member.  I  will  how- 
ever do  none  of  this;  but  fliortly  clofe  my  examination  of  Mr. 
Bulhe's  dodrines,  by  obferving  iirft  upon  that  change  in  the  propor- 
tion between  the  county  and  Borough  Reprefentation,  which  a 
Legiflative  Union  will  introduce  ;  and  fecondly,  upon  that  meafure 
of  compenfation,  agaiuft  which  fo  great  a  clamour  has  been  raifed. 
And  firft  as  to  the  predominance  of  county  Members  in  the 
United  Parliament.  There  is  a  want  of  candour,  or  of  judgment, 
in  inferring  from  fuch  a  change  of  proportion,  that  the  Minifter 
who  propofes  it,  by  doing  fo,   admits  the  Reprefentation  which 

is  to   perilh,    to  be    incurably    unfound. See    how  the   cafe 

ftands.     Towards  accomplilhing  a  Union,  it  is  requifite  that  the 
Reprefentation    of  Ireland  fhould  be  lb  abridged,  as  to  render  it 
commenfurate  to  the  population  and  refources  of  this   country, 
become  (in  confequence  of  that  meafure)  a  fraction  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  quellion  then  is,  what  defcription  of  Reprefen- 
tatives  we  fliould  prefcrve  :  a  queftion,   which,  by  reference    to 
obvious  principles,  can  be  folved  ;  fince  it  is  plain  that  in  fuch  new 
fituation,  the  fame    comparifon   betwt-en    different  clafles  of  Re- 
prefentation, may  become  expedient,  which  under  other  circum- 
ftances    would  be  highly  unconftitutional  and    improper.     Such 
a   change  of  proportion  merely    determines  what  common  fenfc 
had    previoufly   decided,    that  fince  only  a   part  of    our    com- 
mons  can    be  retained,    that    which    is    drawn    from  counties, 
and  commercial  towns  fliould  be  preferred  :  but   the  alteration  is 
far  from   implying   the   fubverfive   dudrine,    which  fome  would 
extra<5l  from  it,  viz.  that  a  Parliament  in  which  Borough  Members 
predominate,  is    on  this   account  incurably    unfound  ;  and  inca- 
p.icitated  from  exercihng    thofc    legiflative  fundions,   whicli,  if 
otherwife  conftituted,  it  would  be  competent  to  perform.  This  pre- 
ference of  County  Members  to  the  Reprefentatives  of  boroughs, — a 
preference  juhinable  on  general  principles, — is  perhaps  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  the  iituativ>n  of  this  country,  peculiarly  fit  to  be 
aded  on  in    Ireland,  when  a   change   of  political   circumftance-j 
obliges  us  to  fciect  from  amongft  our  Commons,  the  clafs  which 
w^e  Ihould  fend  to  the  Imperial  Legiflature.     But  when  Mr.  Bufbe 
reprefents  "  the  rnoft  open  of  the  boroughs,"  as  preferred  in  this 
arrangement,  011  the  fcore  ot  their  conftitution,  though  this  Itate- 
ment  mult  be  contcired  to  be  the  moil  favourable  to  his  denial  of 
the  competence  of  this  (accordnig  to  him  ifolated)  Parliament, — yet 
in  other  rel'pcCts  it  is  liable  to  objedion.     That  the  molt  open  of 
the  bor"i]ghs  will  be  thv*fc  which  return  Burgefles  to   the  com- 
mon Legir.atu*-e,  may  eventually  be  the  cafe  :  but  it  Ihould  at  the 
fame  time  be   recoUtded,  that  the  nature  of  thcit  charter  will  not 
be  the  ground  of  fuch  feledion;  and  that  the  Minilter,  in  fettling  the 
mode  of  reprefentation,  fo  far   from  ading  on  a  principle  which 
pr{)claima  that,  from  which  Mr.  Bufne  infers  the  incompetence  of 
tne  piclciit   Fuiliauicnt,    has    en  tnc  contraay   taken   a   circum- 
•  ,    '  ,      fpccc 
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■fpe^  and  cautious  line,  and  wifely  refrained  from  eftablifliing  a 
precedent,  whicl\  might  lead  to  wild  and  Jacobinical  Reform.  i 

In  eloquence,  I  admit  myfelf  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Bufhe;  and  per^^ 
haps  am  even  overweening,  when  I  calculate  that  in  point  of 
judgment,  we  are  more  nearly  on  a  par  :  but,  in  integriyv  I  muft 
confidently  claim  to  be  his  equal. 

Having  premifed  this — let  me  declare  that  the  idea  o:  com- 
penfation,  which  lb  outrages  his  feelings,  does  not  fliock  my  de- 
licacy in  the  flighteft  degree. 

What  does  the  very  term  compenfation  i rti ply  ?  The  furrender 
of  an  equivalent,  by  the  perfon  thus  compenfated.  Is  it  not  then 
an  abiife  of  language,  and  of  common  fenfe,  to  alledge  that  men: 
are  bribed,  when,  in  return  for  that  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived,  they  receive  merely  its  value,  arid  nc^thing  mors  ^ 

SiMtimcnts  of  decorum,  and  refped,  may  forbid  our  profeffing 
to  give  entire  credit  to  thofe  rumours,  which  reprelent  feats  in 
Parliament  as  private  property,— grovv'n,  by  long  connivance,  into 
obje^fls  of  venal  transfer.  But  it",  conquering  thcrfe  reverent  fcruples, 
we  hearken  to  the  report  in  any  degree,  we  ought  to  take  the 
whole  of  it  impartially  together  ;  and  etiquire  what  is  the  accuf- 
tomed  price  of  that,  which  is  thus  ftated  to  be  bought  and  fold. 
Thofe  who  inftitute  this  enquiry,  may  be  led  to  conclude— that  the 
borough  proprietor  who  receives  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
Legiflature,  for  the  furrender  of  thofe  privileges,  of  which  he 
is  tenant  by  fufferance,  and  prefcription, — gains  abfolutely  no- 
thing by  the  f  xchangc.  They  may  be  induced  to  pronounce,  thai- 
he  receives  no  more  than  the  current  price  of  that  inliuence, 
for  which,  if  the  Government  was  not  difpofed  to  buy,  he  could, 
(under  the  operation  of  inveterate  abufe)  without  any  difficulty, 
find  purchasers  elfewherc. — They  may  be  confequently  led  to 
deny,  that  he  can  be  unduly  influenced  by  an  airangement,  which 
no  more  than  literally  compenfates  him  for  that  laleable  here- 
ditament, which  for  the  publick  benefit,  is  wrefted  from  his 
hands. — They  n)ay  be  led  to  deny,  that  looking  at  the  tranfaiftion 
with  mere  reference  to  him,  and  in  a  ftridly  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  he  is  placed  by  Union  in  a  better  fituation,  than  that  in 
which  he  flood  before.  Finally,  all  who  inveftigatc  the  queflron 
thus  candidly  and  coolly,  will  obferve  that  it  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  compenfation,  which  is  now  under  difcuffian,  and  againft 
which  fo  groundlcfs  an  outcry  has  been  raited  ;  and  will  feel  that 
thofe  who  objed  to  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  as  overpayment,  are 
in  fa(ft  admitting  this  principle,  and  merely  higgling  about  the 
price. 

But,  by  a  confufion,  which  I  am  far  from  fuppofing  to  be  inad- 
vertent, thofe  charges  of  bias,  which  are  extratffed  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  compenfation,  after  havmg  been  very  unjuftly  call  upon  the 
borough  proprietor,  are  by  a  grolTer  perverfion,  indifcrimmately 
thrown  on  an  entire  clafs,  of  whom  many  h^ve  no  concern,  or 
privity  in  the  tranfadion  ;  I  mean  the  borough  Reprefentatives. 

Let  me  therefore,  for  the  ourpofe  ofiliuftration,  fuggeft  an  hypo- 
thetic, and  ideal  c?Ai.  Let  rrt  fuppofe  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Buihey 
and  I — fat  by  purchafo,  for  a  venal  borough.  What  community  of 
intereft  would  there  be  between  us,  and  the  proprietor  from  whom 
we  bought?    Or   how  could  our  votes   be  influence-'i,  by  the 
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biafled  by  that  propofal, — which  yet  is  objefted  to  on  no  other 
ground,  than  that  of  its  influencing  the  condud:  of  members  of 
Parliament  ?  Would  not  this  be  the  cafe,  though  we  were,  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  as  corrupt  as  the  fouleft  flanderer  could 
ehufe  to  rcprefent  us  ?  And  could  any  man  be  furprifed  if  that 
occurred,  which  as  thirijrs  ftand,  has  adually  happened, — viz.  that 
tve  fhould  take  oppofite  ftdes  on  the  queftion  of  Union,— though 
returned  by  the  fame  patron,  -fbr  his  venal  borough  ? 

ThisPatron'seflate,if  any  hehad,wouldbereverfionary:  poftponv 
ed,  and  fubjef^;  to  our  term  of  feven  years  :  and  if  the  propofed  com-^ 
pcnfation  were  what  it  is  untruly  called — a  fcheme  of  bribery,  in- 
tended to  procure  votes  for  Union, — the  plan  woul^J  be  as  lame  and 
kiadequate,  as  it  was  corrupt, — fo  long  as  thofe  Commoners  who 
purchafed  feats,  were  not  allowed  their  difti  ibutive  portion  of  this 
IVate  largefs. 

Ptrfnns  returned  by  borough  Patrons,  not  for  money,  but 
gratuitoufly,  and  from  motives  of  confia^ce  and  affection,  I 
admit  to  ft.ind  on  different  grounds.  I  admit  a  connexion  be- 
tween them,  and  thofe  proprit:tovs  whofe  feats  they  till.  But 
in  fl.ewing  that  compenfation  is  no  bribe,  I  have  proved  that 
the  tranfa^ftion  which  was  not  caloulatod  immediately  to  fway 
the  patron,  could  not  operate  mediately  to  bias  the  reprefenta- 
tive  :  a  reprefentative,  by  the  way,  connected  with  this  patron 
by  merely  honourable  ties  ;  and  therefore  whofe  fciupulous  regard 
to  thefe,  fhould  acquit  him  of  yielding  to  any  iiifiucnce  that  was 
corrupt  or  bafe  :  even  fupponng  that,  (of  Avlnch  the  contrary  is 
the  truth,)  viz.  that  the  proprietCM-s  title  to  compenfation  would  be 
in  any  way  affe^ied,  by  the  part  which  he,  or  thofe  Members  whom 
he  could  influenee,  might  chufe  to  take  '^v,  the  queftion  of  Union. 

But  to  return  from  this  view  of  the  (ituation  of  of  hers,  to  our 
confideration  of  his  cafe,  who  is  the  objed  of  compenfation.  The 
arguments  of  thofe  who  object  to  this  meaftire,  reft  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  borough  patron,  a&  t-beir  bafis :  if  you  fiippofe  him' 
inc(jrrupt;ble,  their  foundation  farls  ;  and  all  their  fpecious 
reafoning  tumbles  to  the  ground.  Ex^^jgaiiung  the  queftion  ther^ 
upon  their  own  hypotheUs,  and  aff^gjring  diflionefty  in  the  pro- 
prietors of  boroughs  as  our  datum,  I  beg  to  know  whether,  if 
compenfation  were  refufed,  the  prefent  Parliament  might  not  be 
confidered  as  one  packed  againft  an  Unioiv?  one  bribed  in  general 
to  oppofe  every  meafure,  which  claftied  with  the  private  interefts 
of  thcfe  borough  proprietors,  whofe  legiflative  inHuence  is  fo 
operative  and  cxter.five  ?  Jf  this  be  ib,  how  ftands  the  dilem- 
ma :  Either  borough  patrons  are  incorruptible,  or  they  are 
not :  if  they  be,  we  may  difmifs  our  fears  of  tiie  influencing  and 
controlling  efletfts  of  compenfatioa  :  if  they  be  not,—  we  Ihould 
make  the  Members  of  Parliament  as  indiffirent^  as  the  law  requires* 
ttvery  juror  to  be,  before  we  call  on  thi*  grand  inqueft  to  give 
their  verdict,  on  a  queftion  which  involves  the  publick  weal.  And 
how  are  we  to  accomplifh  this  ?  Since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
annul  thofe  interefts,.  which  may  operate  to  produce  an  undue  in- 
fluence againft  Union,  we  muft  only  contrive  to  check  and  balance 
them  by  contrary  advantage?: — which  jhall  create  an  equivalent 
bia*;  on  the  opposite  tide, — and  eventually  leave  the  Parliament 
impartia!. 
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'It  is  a  known  maxim  of  our  law,  that  the  teftimony  of  an  inter 
-efted  witncfs  fhall  in  no  cafe  be  received  ;  and  1  have  heard  de- 
terminations, grounded  on  this  principle,  which  it  may  not  be 
unilluftrative  to  ftatc.  J  have  known  preliminary-  queftions  pro- 
pofed  to  a  witnel's,  his  anfwers  to  which  having  demonftratcd 
apofitire  intereft,  the  Court  has  been  for  rejeding  him  as  incom" 
petent;  but  when  fubfequent  interrogatories  have  ihewn,  not  that 
this  intereft  did  not  exift  on  one  fide,  but  that  it  was  compenfated-asid. 
countervailed  by  an  influence  operating  in  the  contrary  direction, 
his  teftimony  has  been  admitted,  as  difinterefted  and  impartial. 
The  applicatioH  of  fuch  decifions  to  the  queftion  before  us,  i 
think  obvious. 

We  may  undoubtedly  lament  the  prevalence  of  a  pradice,  fo 
repugnant  to  the  theory  of  our  Government,  in  its  rcprefentaiivc 
branch,  as  that  of  vending  the  privilege  of  legifiation, — and  fuf- 
fering  a  perfonal  and  private  intereft  to  grow  up  in  Parliament, 
which  may  happen  to  encounter,  and  obftrud  the  publick  weal. 

But  the  queftion  is  not  as  to  the  nature  or  etFed, — but  merely  as 
to  the  exiftence  of  this  abufe.  If  any  man  think  it  merely  a  theo- 
rctick  evil, — of  which  the  mifchief  vaniihes  in  praiftice, — I  will  con- 
cede him  all  the  benefits  of  his  do»5trine  ;  and  only  require  in  re- 
turn, that  he  be  coniiftent, — and  patiently  abide  the  confequences 
of  his  own  fyftem  :  that  he  dclift  from  difparaging  that  clafs  of 
our  Reprefentation,  whofe  Ihare  iu  legiflating — he  refafes  to  con- 
fider  as  a  practical  abufe  :  that  he  ce:ne  to  compliment  the  Coun- 
ty Members  at  our  expence  ;  and  to  analyfe  a  Parliamentary 
Majority  into  its  component  parts,  before  he  pronounces  the  mea- 
fure  which  it  has  carried — to  be  a  valid  one. 

But  if  the  milchief  be  not  an  imaginary,  but  a  real  one,  I  would 
alk  the  clamorous  enemies  of  compcniation,  whether  they  wifti 
to  perpetuate  a  fubftantial  evil, — or,  in  removing  it,  to  invade  the 
property  of  individuals,  whole  intereft  in  boroughs  is  as  pre- 
fcriptive, — as  it  is  perhaps  irrcconcileable  with  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  our  Conftitution  ? 

In  truth  the  Anti-Unionifts  muft  excufe  me,  if  I  repeat  what 
I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  before, — that  inconfiftency  is  the 
-grand  charaCteriftiok  of  their  party.  Thus,  according  as  it  fuits 
their  tranlitory  ptrpoie^  boroughs  are  private  propertv-j  or  they 
are  not.  If  a  Member,  who  is  fuppofed  to  lit  by  pur-chafe  for  a 
venal  borough,  declares  an  opinion  in  favour  of  Union,  he  is  re- 
minded of  the  injurii/Us  effesft  which  that  mcafure  will  have  on  the 
interefts  of  the  proprietor,  by  whom  he  has  been  returned  :  it  is 
fuggefted  to  him  that  his  feat  is  but  a  particular  eftate,  carved  out 
of  the  political  inheritance  of  tiie  borough  ;  and  that,  fubjed  to 
his  own  i'even  years  term,  he  is  a  mere  truftee  for  the  reverlion  ; 
and  upon  thefe  grounds  he  is  modeftly  conjured,  by  the  fcrupu- 
lous  and  patriotick  Anti-union  band,  to  poftpoce  the  welfare  of 
the  publick,  to  the  interefts  of  the  patron. 

But  let  Unionifts  admit  the  pj-incip!e  on  which  thcfe  patriots 
have  thus  infifted, — let  them  admit  a  property  in  boroughs  to  hav^e 
grown  out  of  imniernorial  acquielcence, — and  their  opponents  are 
inftantly  in  arms.  Yet  what,  in  truth,  is  the  only  difference  between 
them  ?  The  principle  is  admitted  both  by  Government  and  Op- 
pcfition  ;  but  while  the  latier  would  facrihce  to  it,  no  lefs  a  vidirn 
than  the  common -weal, —the  former  propofes  to  reconcile  publick 

advantage 
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advarttage  M^ith  private  infereft  ;  and  without  injuring  the  indivi- 
dual, to  give  prolperity  to  the  Nation. 

To  fecure  private  property,  i?  indeed  one  of  the  moft  indelible, 
and  ftcred  duties  of  every  State.  Its  fecurity,  if  Mr.  Locke,— and 
other  eminent  writers  do  not  err, — was  emphatically  the  objed 
for  which  fociety  itfelf  was  framed  ;  and  therefore  Governments 
conform  laudably  to  the  ends  of  their  inftitution,  when  they  pro- 
te(S  even  the  property  which  had  its  remote  origin  in  wrong  ;  and 
defend  not  only  what  ti'ey  have  exprefly  guaranteed,  but  even 
what  they  have  tacitly  endured  :  fo  far  forth  as  they  are  able  to 
beftow  this  latter  protection,  without  the  facrifi||p  of  paramount, 
and  more  elTentiai  duties. 

■  But  who  can  liften  patiently,  when  the  meafure  of  compenfation 
is  defcribed  as  a  purchafing  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ?  Can 
the  practice  (if  it  fubfirts)  of  an  individual  patron,  to  fell  the  pri- 
vilege of  fitting  in  Parliament,  be  enumerated  amongft  the  rights 
of  the  conftituent  body  of  the  Nat'on  ?  Is  not  the  abrogation  of 
i"uch  a  praf.ice,  on  the  terras  of  compcnfating  the  Ufurper,  ra- 
ther the  purchafe  of  an  old  encroachment  on  the  franchifes  of  the 
people?  an  inveterate  impediment  to  the  exercife  of  thofe  rights 
which  th(.y  ihould  enjoy: 

If  fuch  contradidions  can  be  deteded,  between  the  theory  and 
pradice  of  our  Reprdfentation,  whatever  comfort  I  may  derive 
from  doubting  whether  the  evil  be  net  Icfs  real  than  apparent, — 
(lefs  prartically  than  theoretically  repugnant  to  the  publick  free- 
dom,) I  yet  cannot  look  with  unconcern  on  blemifhes,  which  fo 
deform  the  Government  under  which  we  live  :  ftiil  lefs  can  1  ap- 
prove, or  juftify  their  condn(5t,  who  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
a  mere  party  end,  indulge  in  thofe  unmeaning  common  places 
of  declamation,  which  fedi'ce  the  vulgar  by  the  fame  qualities 
that  difguft  the  man  of  fcnf-  and  thus  impair  the  already  too 
frail  allegiance  of  the  fnbjcct,  oy  a  profane  and  pitilefs  expofure 
of  the  defers  of  our  Conftitution. 

I  therefore  regret  the  necelTity  which  has  been  impofed  upon 
me,  of  difculTiDg  topicks  which  it  were  better  keep  in  the  fhade. 
The  wife  and  loyal  man,  in  thefe  days  of  jacobinifm  and  fub- 
verfion,  merely  probes  the  fault  fufficiently  to  prefcribe,  and  apply 
the  remedy;  left  by  any  incautious,  or  fuperfluous  expofure,  in- 
(>ead  of  curing  the  difeafed  part,  he  might  deftroy  the  Confti- 
tution. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  feel  fatisfa,(5tion  in  recolle(5ting,  and 
re-urging,  that  the  inquiry  is  not  as  to  the  pofitive,  but  merely 
as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  our  borough  Reprefentation. 
The  queftion  is  not  whet.her  it  is  fo  unfound,  as  that  it  ought 
•to  be  aboliflied,  or  radically  reformed  ;  but  merely  whether, 
under  that  political  change  of  circumftances,  which  involves  an 
abridgment  of  the  numbers  of  our  Reprefentatives,  we  fhould 
give  the  preference  to  Boroughs  or  to  Counties :  a  queftion 
which  can  be  anfwered  in  but  one  way  by  the  Anti-unionift,  who 
fcorns  even  lo  te.l  the  Borough  Members  who  oppofe  him,  but 
adopting  the  faftidious  fentiment  of  the  Roman  Adrcfs,— ex- 
claims 

Satis  eji  E  quit  en}  mi  hi  p^auderf  : 

^'  I  will  not  liftcn  to  the  opinion  of  any,  but  Knights  of  the  Shire.'* 

Agreeably 
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Agreeably  to  the  intention  which  I  announced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Poftfcript,  1  fliall  now  proceed  to  animadvert  upon 
the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Saurin  ;*  examining  its  topicks,  not  exactly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur, — but  difpofing  firft  of  thole  which 
ftrike  me  as  preliminary  and  of  leffer  moment ;  and  referving  for 
the  laft,  my  difcuffion  of  thoie  doctrines,  which  art  rendered  im- 
portant— not  by  their  truth,  but  by  their  danger. 

The  example  of  the  Revolution  appears  to  this  learned  gentle- 
man, to  b;;  in  no  degree  relevant  to  the  queftion  of  competence, 
in  the  prefent  Parliament,  to  pafs  a  Union  ;  *'  inafmuch  as  the 
**  proceedings  of  the  Legiflature  of  that  time  had  the  full  affent 
*'  of  the  people  at  large. "f  I  deny  the  fad  ;  and  refer  to  hiftory 
in  fupport  of  my  denial  I  deny  fuch  full  aflent  to  have  been  had 
in  England  ;  and  fo  far  was  Scotland  from  concurring  in  all  the  ma- 
terial points  of  that  arrangement,  that  a  reparation  of  the  Crowns 
was  foon  after  threatened, in  the  reign  of  Anne;  about  which  period, 
not  Revolution  principles,  but  Toryifm — appears  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  people.  And,  laftly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  publick  fentiment  of  Ireland,  I  fhali  only  obferve,  that 
the  full  afTent  of  the  Irilh  People  to  the  Revolution,  was  not  un- 
equivocally attefted  by  any  thing  which  pafltd  at  Limerick,  at 
Aughrim,  or  at  the  Boyne.  Thus  hazardous  and  unfettling,  do 
we  find  the  Doctrines,  which  affe<^  to  reft  the  validity  of  publick. 
acts  on  any  other  ground,  than  the  Itridt  and  recognifed  principles 
of  the  conflitution.  Thus  dangerous  is  it  to  follow  the  counfels 
of  Mr.  Saurin  ;  and  inftead  of  taking  the  publick  ©pinion  from 
its  only  legitimate  fource,  — the  ads  of  the  legiflature, — tocoUeel:, 
with  him,  a  fpurious  fentiment  without  doors,  and  fet  up  this  in 
oppofition,  and  contrail  to  the  fenfe  of  Parliament. 

The  precedent  of  that  Union,  which  occurred  early  in  the 
prefent  century,  he  confiders  as  alike  inapplicable  to  the  queftion 
now  before  us  ;  and  afks  his  hearers  what  analogy  there  can  be 
found  between  the  part  Scottifh,  and  intended  Irifl-.  incorporation  ? 
What  refcmblance  between  the  cafe  of  Scotland  in  thofe  days, — 
and  that  of  Ireland  at  the  prefent  time  .''  In  my  mind  a  refemblance 
of  even  fingular  exadnefs.  The  end  proj^ofed  by  themeaiure  now 
in  progrcfs,  is  the  fame  with  that  which  whs  fought  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  1707.  It  was  intended  then,  as  it  is  endeavoured 
now,  to  fecure  the  fragile  and  aiTalled  connexion  of  two  neighbour- 
ing countries,  imperfedly  united  under  one  common  head-:"  Coun- 
tries inhabited  by  people  fpeaking  the  fame  language,  f.>rmed  to 
fimilar  habits,  a.nd  v.'hofe  harmony  was  as  mutually  falutary,  as  it 
was  precarious  :  Countries  of  which  one,  inferior  to  the  other  in 
power  and  refcurces,  fought  to  Hrrengthen  itfeif  by  the  aid  of 
France,  the  common  enemy  of  both.  He  who  cannot  difcover  even 
a  clofe  and  ftriking  likenefs  between  the  fituation  of  Scotland  in 
1707,  and  Ireland  in  i8co,  muft,  to  my  judgment,  be  very  dull, 
or  extremely  uninformed.  I  had  myfeif  occafion,  in  the  lafl  year, 
to  point  out  fome  circumflances  of  refemblance  :  but  the  fimi- 
larity  has  been  demonftrated  more  ftridly  and  completely,  in 
the  prefent  f»-iT.on  of  Parliament,  Ijy  Mr,  OrmflDy,  when  he  read 
and  commented  on  the  mefiage  of  Queen  Anne. 

I  fliali 

*  A=  pubjifhed  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Pofl  cf  Marh  nth  ult,     f  Ih. 
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I  (hall  not  therefore  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjedt  ;  but  proceed 
•without  further  delay  to  the  conlideration  of  thole  maxims,  which 
I  confider  as  mofl:  penncious,  in  the  publication  that  I  am  dif- 
cuffing. 

Mr.  Saurin  appears  to  ha.ve  opened  his  ipeech  by  enquiring — 
upon  what  autiifu-ity  Lord  Caftlereagh  had  pronounced  that  the 
petitions  on  our  table,  fiiouid  be  *'  treated  with  inattention  and 
<:ontempt .''"  Jn  the  firft  place,  this  queftion  imputes  to  the 
Minifter  a  declaration  which  he  never  made  ;  and  indeed  the 
charge  is  contradidied  by  what  Mr.  Saurin  has,  in  another  part 
of  his  fpeech^  laid  down  as  the  dodiine  promulgated  by  Lord 
Cafllereagh. 

The  palfage  which  I  allude  to,  is  as  follows — "  The  noble 
*'  Lord  fays  the  petitions  are  entitled  to  refpect,  and  ought  to  be 
'*  aitcnde<l  to  by  the  HouJ'e  ;  but  Ihould  not  govern  the  decifiou 
^*  of  Parliament  :"  he  fays  "  that  Parliament  is  not  bound  to  ad: 
**  agreeably  to  tliofe  petitions  ;  but,  in  determining,  is  to  take  its 
**  «)wn  wifciom  for  its  guide."* 

Kow  to  me  this  appears  a  very  liberal  adraHTion  of  the  weight 
to  which  petitions  toParliapient  are  entitled:  an  admiffion  as  ample 
as  the  Minifter  could  make,  ^onliftently  with  a  refervation  to  the 
Legifiature,  of  that  fupreme  authority  which,  (as  a  line  qua  non,) 
ail  conltilutional  writers  have  afiigned  it  ;  and  which  being 
wanted,  it  would  prefent  n^  with  the  practical  bull,  of  a  Legilla- 
ture  without  the  power  of  legiilation. 

But  if  what  Mr.  Saurin  means  to  afk  be  this, — on  what  autho- 
rity we  difpule  the  title  of  thole  petitions  on  which  he  relies,  to 
peculiar  refped:  or  attention  from  the  Leginature., — I  will  refer 
him,  by  way  of  anfwer,  t<>  the  fignarurc  of  Mr.  Black  ;  who  ad- 
dreflVs  Parliament  on  bch.iif  of  himfeH  aEcl  tho^e  retainers  in  arms, 
■whom  he  reprefcnts  as  rt^dy  to  back  their  requefl  by  force,  and 
unequivocally  attell  their  enmity,  not  to  Union,  but  to  Connexion. 
More  expert  in  the  excrcjfe  ,of  the  pike,  than  of  the  pen,  thefe 
gallant  Anti-unioiiifts  relJen'C  their  exertions  for  the  field  ; 
and  depute  the  more  inglorious  tafk  of  iignature  to  their  fore- 
man, Mr.  Black.  The  above  very  confpicuous  feature  in  thefe 
terrifick  fappiications  is  one,  by  the  vvay,  to  which  I  am  furprifed 
at  Mr.  Saurin's  not  having  adverted  ;  inafmuch  as,  before  he  fpoke, 
our  attentu!!  had  been  dircdted  to  it,  by  the  Solicitor  General ; 
who,  at  the  iame  time,  paid  due  tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  decorum 
of  thefe  credentials,  prefcnted  to  Parliament  by  the  Envoy  of 
Treafon,  Mr.  Black. 

In  truth,  Mr.  SSaurin  has  himfelf  alTigned  fotrLe  reafons,  why 
thefe  fcrolls,  (whofe  prolixity  we  have  fecn  unfolded,  with  lb 
fTiUch  of  political  haberdaihery,  and  flage  trick,)  Ihould  not  in- 
fluence, too  conclufively,  th^  deciiion  of  the  Legiflature.     '"■ 

He  has  ajTured  us  that  thofc,  whofe  names,  in  virtue  of  their 
forty  Ihilling  ftake,  have  been  figned  to  this  mufter-rt>ll  of  fadion, 
arc  perhaps  not  even  "  capable  of  enquiring  into  the  political 
'*  charader,  or  fitneis,  of  the  candidate"  whom  they  return  ; 
thougn,  like  Sancho,  they  feel  marvelloufly  competent  to  the  go- 
"vcrnmcnt  of  an  ifland. 

Mr. 

*  Mr.  SiiA^iu'i  Speech. 
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Mr.  Saiirin,  by  this  afTurance,  goes  further  than  Montefquieu 
himfelf  had  done.  The  principle  which  he  laid  down,  was  merely 
this,  that  the  people  at  large  are  quite  incapable  of  difcufling  af- 
fairs of  ftate  ;  and  fliould  therefore  polTefs  no  political  power,  be- 
yond that  which  confifts  in  th.cir  right  of  electing  Reprefentatives  ^ 
Reprefcntatives  whom  he  would  not  make  accountable  for  their 
parliamentary  conduct,  to  the  ele(5k)r3  who  had  returned  them  ; 
becaufe  this  would  be  contradit^tory  to  the  maxim  which  he  had 
laid  down,  that  the  multitude  is  unqualified  for  fleltbtrating  on 
political  qucftions. 

But  that  profound  writer  held  the  conflitucnt  body  of  the  people 
as  difcerning  enough,  to  form  a  juft  opinion  '*  of  the  fitnefs  of  the 
**  cand'dat*;"  who  fought  to  reprefent  them.  It  remained  for 
Mr.  Saurin  *o  degrade  them  further  ;  and,  by  a  novel  mode  of 
argument  to  alledge  the  incapacity  which  he  heaps  upon  them, 
asareafon  for  paying  implicit  obedience  to  their  caprice, — and  de- 
ferring to  whatever  dodrines  their  whim  may  tempt  them  to  lay 
down,  on  matters  which  Montefquieu  thought  them  incompetent 
to  difcufs. 

**  The  weight  of  the  petitions  is  to-  be  afcertatned  by  the  firfc 
**  names  to  them  ;"  for,  as  to  "  the  great  numbers  who  ligned, 
**  nothing  but  the  influence"  of  thefe  eminent  names  "could  have 
**  procured  fo  many  fignatures."* 

Be  it  {o.  Let  us  confider  thcfe  great  numbers  as  mere  retinue  of 
the  firft  fubfcribers  :  the  Gyafe:  and  Cloanthnfes,  who  but  ferve  M^ 
till  up  gaps  in  this  political  epic  :  a  fort  of  etcetera,  who  pro- 
claim the  pomp  and  aiithority  of  their  leaders. 

But  while  we  ;idmit  the  juftice  of  this  ftatem.ent,  kt  us  for 
that  very  reafon,  ceafe  to  rely  on  numbers  fo  enrolled.  Let  U3 
hear  thele  great  men  juftify,  as  they  can,  what  we  conceive  to 
be  refiftance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  their  diftraded  Country  j 
— but  let  us  rcje^Tt  the  teftimony  of  their  fhabby  compurgators  : 
ktus  difregard  the  refponfe  and  echo,  which  is  reverberated  from 
a  throng  of  names,  to  the  encouraging  cry  of  certain  political 
condu(5tors  ; — and  not  pay  too  much  heed  to  that  anxiety  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  vidcpendt-nce,  which  is  expreflcd  by  thofe, 
whom  Mr.  Saurin  has  defcribed  to  be  no  better  than  a  herd  01 
creatures  and  dependents. 

Thus  the  cafe  would  ftand, — thus  weak  would  be  the  pret^n- 
fions  to  refped,  which  thofe  petitions  could  bring  on  the  fcore  of 
ruinbcrs, — though  we  Ihould  merely  abide  by,  and  draw  our  in- 
ference from,  the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Saurin  :  though  we  fiiould  ft)r- 
get  that  the  ftat^e  of  Ireland  fnppiies  additional  grounds  for  lif-- 
teningdiftruflfully  to  petitions  thus  numeroufly  fubfcribed:  though 
we  fhould  forget  that  the  numbers  muft  be  fvi'elled,  and  almoll 
conftituted,  by  thofe  who  may  be  defcribed  as  "  ex  omni  collu- 
"  vione  mixti,  exfules,  capitalia  auii  plerique  ;  quos,  velut  ma- 
**  teriam  novandis  rebus,  nunc  primum  nova  pace  coalefcente, 
*'  ex  variis  caufis  fortuna  fimilis  conglobaverat.f 

Thcfe  are  the  perfons,  whofe  prayers  we  are  called  upon,  not 
to  grant — but  to  obey.  The  greater  portion  of  them  yield  but 
feemingly  to  the  influence  of  their  fupcriors,  while  in  reality  they 
are  feeking  to  promote  their  own  rebellious  ends  ;  and  thofe  loyal 
men  who  become  the  advocates  and  patrons  of  fuch  a  clafs — are 

but 
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but  reviving  tlie  extrr.vagance  of  the  Knight  of  la  Mancha,  and 
unchaining  malefiidors,  who  will  uie  their  freedom  to  the  injury 
of  their  Redreirers. 

But  let  me  now  proceed,  more  diredly,  to  reprehend  that  moft 
dangerous  and  unconflitulional  dodrine,  which  Mr-  Saurin's 
pofitions  all  go  to  eftablifh  :  1  mean  that  denial  of  the  com- 
pete nte  of  Parliament  to  pafs  Union,  which  can  only  be  fup- 
ported  on  the  general  principle  of  their  legiflative  incompe- 
tence :  a  principle  as  mifchievous  and  abfurd,  as  it  is  broad. 

This  doctrine,  (to  the  pernicious  tendencies  of  which,  my  re- 
fpecl  for  Mr.  Saurin  makes  me  fappofe  him  blind,)  he  has  in- 
troduced under  thole  various  forms  and  difguifes,  in  which  his 
ingenuity  enabled  him  to  drefo  it.  Firit,  it  made  its  approach  in 
the  fhape  of  apprehenfujn  that  the  people  might  not  lubmit  to 
themealure;  thus  provoking  the  rehJlance,  which  it  fcemed  to 
deprecate.  It  next  ailumed  the  form  of  that  exorbitant  refpedt 
for  the  petitions  of  the  people,  which  went  to  exalt  t lie R-,  fiora 
the  character  of  fubjeds  to  that  of  fovereigns,  and  gave  to  their 
prayers  that  controlling  efficacy,  of  which  it  (tripped  the  ftitute 
law  of  the  land.  Thirdly,  it  came  to''ward  as  a  motion  to  diffblve 
the  Parliament ;  and  at  length  (when  this  Poftfcript  had  gone  to 
pi-efi-J 

"  Scindit  fc  ruthts^  et  in  £tbera  put  gat  apfrtum  i^^ 

the  do<5lrine  burfts  from  its  conce?.hnent,  with  decidetl  and  ter- 
rific afpedt  ;  divulging  all  its  danger  imd  deformity  to  the  publick.* 

On  the  firit  form  of  tliis  Protcub  milchief,  I  fhall  not  comment. 
Suffice  it  to  fay  that  the  argument,  as  applied  to  the  people,  is 
excitemem, — andas  addrtlVed  to  the  Government,  is  intimidation. 
The  former  can  only  alteft  its  perruafivenefs  by  committing 
treafon  :  the  latter  can  o.i'y  anl'wcr  it  by  precautions,  or  with 
contempt. 

On  the  fecond  fliape  which  this  v.  ild  theory  has  taken, — that 
of  unconftitutional  deference  to  tne  petitions  of  the  fubjed, — f 
have  already  dwelt  with  fome  attention  ;  and  fliall  add  little  to 
what  I  have  faid,  except  to  ihew  that  1  have  not  milinterpreted, 
or  miftated  my  opponent. 

I  will  afcribe  nothing  to  Mr.  Saurin.  He  fhall  fpeak  for  him- 
ielf:  fiiall  (to  prevent  miftakes)  repeat  his  own  profeflion  of 
political  faith. 

.  *'  The  noble  Lord  fays,  the  right  of  the  fubjed  to  petition  Par- 
*'  liament,  cannot  be  denied.  Petitions,  according  to  his  Lord- 
**  {hie,  are  entitled  to  refped  ;  and  ought  to  be  attended  to  by 
*♦  the    Houle.^'t 

Such  are  the  un  my  judgment  very  conftitutional)  opinions,  as 
to  the  weight  which  petitions  fhould  hare  with  Parliament,  af- 
cribtd  to  my  Lord  Caftiereagh,  by  Mr.  Saurin  himfelf ;  but  which 
this  latter  objecls  to,  as  derogatory  from  the  juft  and  proper  ctii- 
cacy   of  fucii  petitions, — becaufe  his  Lordfhip  has  proceeded  to 

prefer!  be 

*  See  a  Pvtport  of  Mr,  Saurin's  Speech  of  March  i^,  I  Poo,  publifiied 
in  the  Aiiti-union  and  Dublin  Evening  Poll  *.f  Saturday,  March  Ijth,  l8co. 

f  Mr.  SauriJi's  Speech  on  Tucfjiiy,  M^rch  4,  pubiifhtJ  in  the  Dubiis 
^vtliiiig  Po;t   of  March  II. 
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prefcrJbe  fome  limits  to  their  authority.     His  objections  are  to 
be  found  in  the  following  extradl  from  his  fpeech. 

*'  But  the  noble  Lord  fays,  that  Parliament  is  r\ot' bound  to  aft 
**  agreeably  to  thofe  petitions ;  they  ihould  not  go'vern  their  de- 
*'  cifion.  for  Mr.  Saurin's  part,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  know  of 
*'  what  ufe  it  was  to  the  people  to  have  a  ri^ht  to  petition,  if 
"  the  Parliament  were  juftified  in  acting  on  Xhtir  private  oyinion^ 
**  in  oppofition.  It  was  a  mockery  of  the  Nation,  to  tell  them 
*'  they  had  a  right  to  lay  their  opinion  before  Parliament,-  but 
*'  that  Parliament  alfo  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  pleafed,  notwitn- 
•'  (landing  the  fenfe  of  the  Nation,  cxprefled  the  other  way.'" 

**  Rut  the  noble  Lord  fays,  the  people  who  have  figned  thefe 
*'  petitions,  cannot  have  weighed  the  queftion  with  deliberation  ; 
*'  and  were  not  capable  of  judging  of  it,  even  if  they  had."'  "  It  was 
*'  not  neceffary"  (Mr.  Saurin  faid,)  "  that  they  Ihould  be  capable. 
*'  The  nature  of  a  petition  proved  it.  A  petition  urged  no  rcjfons  : 
**  it  merely  ftated  the  iviil  of  the  petitioners.  Therefore,  wherT 
*'  the  right  of  the  fubjed  to  petition  was  acknowledged,  it  was 
**  acknowledged  that  they  had  a  right  to  ilate  to  the  Parliament, 
*'  what  was  the  pnblick  will ;  without  fliewing  the  reafoiis  by 
**  which  that  will  was  guided,  or  •-vbetbcr  it  ivas  found: d  on  a?2y 
"  reiifons  ;  and  if  the  tight  of  petition  was  not  nugatory^  and  a 
"  mockery  of  the  Nation,  the  Parliament  was  bound  to  ad  agree- 
"  ably  to  what  the  will  of  the  Nation  was  ; — when  plainly  and  un- 
"  equivocally  exprelled."* 

I  Ihall  not  dwell  upon  the  very  extraordinary  language,  vv^hicli 
calls  tiie  fer.fe  of  that  Legillature,  which  is  the  only  conftitiitional 
organ,  that  chligatorily  fpeaks  the  publick  will — which  calls  this, 
I  fay,  the  pri-vate  opinion  of  Parliament  :  1  (liall  not  Itop  to  tranf- 
late  into  Latin  (Lucan  has  already  done  it  for  me,f )  that  Jaco- 
binic maxim,  which,  reminding  us  that  petitit-ns  urge  no  reafons, 
but  merely  flate  the  will  of  the  petitioners,  concludes  mifchiev- 
oiilly,  and  abfurdly,  that  the  Legillature  is  bou:d  to  ad  agreeably  to 
this  will,  "  whether  it  be  founded  on  any  real'ons,"  or  be  utterly 
irrational. — 1  Iha'l  not  afk  whether  the  right  of  laying  your  evidence 
before  a  court,  be  nugatory^ — unlefs,  ufurping  the  fundions  of  the 
judge,  you  determine  your  own  caufe.  I  fhall  not  detain  my 
Reader,  by  enquiring  whether  it  be  not  of  the  eflence  of  a  fuppli- 
cation — that  it  be  fufceptible  of  rejedion  ;  or  whether  a  mandatory 
petition  be  not  a  contradidion  in  terms.  I  fhall  merely  remind 
him  that  I  appear  not  to  have  mifcontrued  Mr.  Saurin,  by  reprefent- 
ing  his  obfequious  rtfped  for  the  petitions  of  the  people,  as  a  inere 
formuln,  in  which  he  denies  the  competence  of  Parliament.  1  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  if  petitions  fhould  control^  then  Parliament  is 
not  uncontrollable ;  which  all  conftitutional  writers  have  defcribed. 
it  to  be.  Wherever  the  right  lies,  of  elfedively  promulgating  the 
national  will,  there  alfo  the  Icgifiative  power  refides  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Saurin's  theory  be  true,  that  petitions  are  bills,  brought  in  by  the 
multitude,  (without  any  leave,)  and  which  theinlhumental  Parlia- 
ment is  bound  to  carry  into  law, — then  our  Government  is  no  more 
a  mixed  one,  than  wao  ihat  of  Athens  :  for  it  matters  not  whethei" 

N  the 

*  Mr.  Saurin's  Speech, 
j-   Hoc  volo  :   hoc   jubeo  :   ftat,  pro   r.ationf.  vcluf  ifls. 
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the  law  goes  by  the  name  ox  Jfntutef  or  of  petitiotii — che  law-giver 
miift  ever  he  the  fupreme  power  in  the  State. 

In  fact,  my  learned  opponent  breaks  from  his  concealment,  when 
interrupting  his  devotions  to  the  petitioning  Idol  that  he  has  fet 
«ip,  he  apparently,  (but  not  really)  digrejjes  to  the  Scotch  Union  ; 
and  afiirnns  that  if  it  were  carried  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
againfc  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  thefe  latter  would  have  been  juf- 
tificd  in  refifting. 

'Vhn  pofition,  of  Mr.  Saiirin,  contradids  in  terms  the  confti- 
tufional  principle,  that  Parliament  (hall,  exclulively  and  para- 
mountly,  exprefs  the  le^'inative  fenfe  of  the  Nation.  It  at  once 
transfers  the  fovereign  power,  from  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm, 
to  the  people  in  inafs  ;  and,  coupled  with  his  alTumption,  that  the 
I'enfc  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  againft  the  meafure  of  Union,  it 
unequivocally  preaches,  and  authorizes  revolt. 

I  fliall  make  no  farther  cooimcnt  on  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Saurin, 
than  by  enquiring  whether  he  conceives  tbolnfurre(ftion,  or  Martial- 
T^aiv  Uills,  or  the  A(5t  fufpending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Law,  to  have 
been  carried  with,  or  againft  the  fonfe  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Irilh  Nation  ?  x\nd  if  contrary  to  their  opinioji,  whether  the 
people  acquired  a  right  of  refiftance  to  thofe  meafures  ?  I  /hall 
merciy  alk  him  v.  hcther,  \<-henthe  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1795, 
reic<5ting  the  numerous  petitions  which  crowded  their  table,  r^fufed 
to  enad  A\hat  was  termed  Catholic  emancipation,  a  right  accrued  to 
ihe  w/ifO'ify  of  tht  people^  of  revolting  againft  the  dilVefped,  with 
which  Parliament  prefumett  to  treat  that  publick  fcntiment,  which 
thofc  pc  titions  had  *'  expretlcd,  fo  unet^uivocally,  and  plainly."* 

The  next  form,  into  which  J\lr.  Saurin*s  principle  f.f  Parlia- 
mentary incompetence — tranfmigrates,  i,  that  of  a  motion  for  ad- 
drtfling  the  down  to  dinoivc  the  Parliament. + 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Royal  privilege,  to  terminate  the  ex- 
iftcnce  of  Parliament,  at  pleafure  :  but  to  exercii'e  this  prerogative 
at  the  prefent  moment,  would  be  to  abufe  it  ;  and  in  calling  on 
riis  Majefty  to  exert  it,  the  Houfe  of  Comnions  would  abjectly: 
tr;?vc"i  out  of  its  proper  province',  iii  order  to  dej-radc;,  and 
ilultii/  itftlf. 

No  iolid  reafon  ca:i  be  alledged  lor  diifolviag  the  prefent  Par- 
liament, except  f'.ich  feriuuo  faults  in  its  frame  and  conftitu- 
tion,  as  may  render  it,  on  momentous  queftiions,  an  inadequate 
reprefentative  of  ^he  people  ;  and  incompeLtnt  (for  example) 
to  pals  fo  vital  a  meafu'e,  as  that  of  Union.  But  how  is  this 
evil  remedied  by  dilTolation, — if  after  the  prefent  Parliament  has 
been  dilTolved,  it  is  replaced  by  another,  elected  on  the  fame 
objectionable  principles  ?  alike  imperfectly  connecflrd  with  the 
people  ?  If  he  wiflied  to  attain  the  objed,  at  which  his  motion 
profelFed  to  aim,  Sir  John  Parnell  (hould  have  prefaced  it,  by 
bringing  in  a  bill,  for  the  radical  reform  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  if  he  be  not  prepared,  (as  I  apprehend  he  is  not)  to 
do  thi.s,  his  projed  of  dilTolution  muft  be  unfupportable,  and  in- 
efficacious. 

Thofe  who  defcribe  the  difiTolution  of  the  prefent  Parliament, 
as  an  appeal  to  the  fuccecding  one,  I  confider  as  talking  idly. 

The 

*   Mr.  Saurin'p  Speech. 

t    \:ov5d  by  .^ir  jc>ha  Parnell,  and  fupuorted  by  Mr.  Satiri.n 
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The  prcfcnt  is  as  high  a  Court,  as  any  future  Parliament  will  be; 
and  there  can  be  no  appeal,  but  from  a  iubordinate,  to  a  fuperior 
Tribunal. 

No ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Jacobinic  feelings,  and  temporary 
delufion  of  the  ponnlr.ce.  I  have  heavd  of  an  appeal  from  the 
drunkennefs,  to  the  fobrietv  of  Philip  ;  but  the  prefent  is  a  rever- 
ihl  of  that  proceeding.  It  is  an  appeal  from  the  fobriety  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  wild  intoxication  of  the  people. 

To  whom  would  Mr.  Isaarin  refer  the  invcftigation  of  this-moft 
important  matter  of  State  ?  Whom  would  he  call  upon,  to  fub- 
ftitute,  (by  the  cxercife  of  their  eled've  franchife,)  a  Le9:inature 
more  capable  thaTt  the  prefent,  of  difcuHing  the  Union  qiicftion  ? 
lie  addrefles  hin'.felf  to  rhofr,  whom  the  Conftitution  h^s  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  deliberating  on  publick  affair.-; ;  avid  is  anxious 
that  the  prefent  Parliament  ihould  make  room  for  oiie,  returned 
in  a  principal  degree  by  that  clafs  of  men,  whofe  capacity  to  juc'.ge 
**  of  the  political  character,  or  titnefs  of  the  candidate,"  that 
feeks  to  reprefent  them,'*  he  more  than  doubts  ;  and  very  nearly 
denies. 

On  the  very  night,  on  which  the  motion  for  dilfolving  Parliament 
was  made,  the  Bill  for  reviving  Martial  Liw  pa  (Ted.  What  a 
comment  does  this  furnifh,  on  the  tendency  of  that  motion  ! 
What  a  picture  can  the  imagination  fi)nn,  of  publick  inflamma- 
tion augmented  by  the  tumult  of  general  eledion  !  of  the  IheritF 
fitting  in  one  court,  to  colled  the  fuPrVages  of  cledors,  and  the 
military  inquell  in  an  adjoining  one,  to  infliit  panitiiment  on 
traitors  I  Of  the  conftituent,  efcorted  from  the  hulling^,  where  he 
gave  his  vote,  to  the  tribunal  under  whofe  fentence  he  is  to  ex- 
piate his  treafons  ! — Would  a  P-.rliamcnt  thus  conftituted  he 
hollile  to  Union  ?  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  might  even  be  friendly 
to  Separation. 

Uaving  n')w  got  through  the  four  nrft  a<5t^;  of  Mr.  Saurin';;  tra- 
gedy, (for  tragical  indeed  it-^  etled  muft  be,)  of  the  incompetence 
of  Parliament  to  pafs  a  Union, — having  Hiewn  that  his  anAlyns  of 
the  revolution,  and  Scotch  Union, — his  apprehenfions  oi  rehll.ince 
to  the  meafure,  if  ena«5led, — his  paiVive  obedience  to  the  petitions 
ct  the  people, t — and  his  propofal  to  fend  the  populace  to  new 
eledioTis, — are  all  mere  complications  in  tliat  plot,  of  which 
the   Incompetence    of    Parliament    is   the  denouement, — let    me 

now 

*   See  a  pair.igc  already  cited  from  Mr.  Saurin's  Speech. 

f  "  Thofe  great  nx'n  who  governed  the  councils  of  Queen  Anne,  had 
*'  }»ut  down  the-  ilavifh  dodrims  of  palfive  obedience:  thty  had  no  notion 
"  of  the  doftrjne>  which  he  wa-  forry  to  fee  now  revived.""  (Mr.  Saurin's 
Speech  vt  Mi'.rch  13th)  This  dodnne  of  palfive  obedience  Mr.  Saurin  i*;  far 
from  pn-pofino;  to  aboiifh  :  on  the  contrai  y,  he  holds  Parliament  to  be  impli- 
citiy  boiind  to  ioHow  tiie  plainly  exprclfed,  (howevtr  irratioual)  will  of  the 
per.ple  witiioiu  doors.  He  woiiid  leavj  rhe  flavifti  doctrine  01  paffive  obe- 
dience in  full  force;  and  only  v  ifhes  to  change  the  objetit  6i  fcrviiity.  The 
multitude  is  the  tyrant,  whofe  ciiains  be  defires  to  wear.  Ariftotlr:  ha,  fiime 
where  faid  that  there  exi'.ls  a  ftrange  and  ciofe  refembiance  between  tyr;..;- 
iiics  and  democracies.  Both  forms  of  Government  he  confiders  as  defpoCiC. 
Mr.  Saurin's.  Speeches  furniih  a  reading  on  thefe  principles  of  AriHa^le. 
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now  make  a  few  •  bfervations  upon  this.  Denouement,  indeed, 
it  may  be  called  ;  finer  it  diredly  unties  the  principles  which  com- 
pofe  regular  Government,  and  hold  the  members  of  the  ftate  to- 
gtther. 

**  Thofe  great  men  who  aflifted  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had 
'*'  declaredthattheKinghcU  his  crown  by corapad  with  the  people; 
*'  and  that  when  the  Crown  violated  that  compact,  by  attempting 
*'  to  fubvert  the  Conftitution,  the  Crown  was  forfeited,"  by  the 
attempt.  "  He,  (Mr.  Sauriii)  would  realTert  the  dodlrine  of  the 
*'  gloii.ous  Revolution,  and  boldly  declare  that  when  theSovereign" 
(that  is  to  fay  the  fupreme  Icgiflative*)  "  power  violated  that 
•*  compad,  that  moment  the  right  of  refilling  accrued." 

Ik-foie  1  proceed  to  extrad  that  pait  of  Mr.  Saurin's  fpeech,f 
ju  which  the  chief  and  deadlieft  political  venom  feems  to  me  to 
1  elide,  I  would  digrefs  ftiortly,  to  obferve  that  this  learned  gentle- 
man appears  to.  miflake  the  piinciples,  and  maxims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  contiivers  of  that  great  tranfadion  were  not  refilling 
the  fovereign  legiflative  power  of  the  State  :  they  were,  on  behalf 
of  the  L^gifiatiney  and  in  fnpport  of  the  laws,  oppofing  thofe  un- 
warrantable encroachments  of  the  Executive,  which,  if  not 
/checked,  would  have  produced  effeds  fimilar  to  thofe,  to  which 
Mr.  Saurins  dodrjnes  lead  ;  by  depofmg  the  Legiflature,  and  an- 
jiihihUing  the  Conllitution.  King  James  ufurped,  in  favour  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crov  n  :  Mr.  Saurin  makes  his  encroachments, 
for  the  aggrandizement  cf  the  mob.  But  the  dodrines  of  both 
alike  tranfyrefs  the  jufl  boundaries  of  the  Conftitution  :  both  make 
illegal  inroads  on  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  State  :  both  feek 
Ui  fuperfede  the  legitimate  powers  of  Parliament. 

The  principles  eftablilhed  in  1688,  are  bell  afcertained  by  a  re- 
ference to  thcabufes,  which  they  were  intended  to  encounter.  If 
any  thing  fo  unlikely  fl^ould  occiir,  (but  mean  time  this  event 
ought  not  to  be  forebi^dcd,)  as  an  invarum  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Britilh  fubicd,  by  that  Legiilature,  of  which  one  co-ordinate,  in- 
dependent branch  is  popular,  the  deplorable  right  of  revolt  may 
accrue  to  an  injured  people.  But  it  will  flow  to  them  from  no 
principle  eftablifhed  at  the  Revolution  :  it  will  be  derived  to  them 
from  the  violated  rights  of  Human  Nature. 

To  jeturn  to  the  dodrines  of  Mr.  Saurin.  He  thus  proceeds  :-:- 
**  But  fureiy,  if  there  be  a  right  in  the  Nation,  to  refift  an  urj- 
*'  conftitr.tional:}:  alfuKiption  of  power,  there  could  not  occur  a 
'*  fcrou'^er  cafe  for  the  cxeicife  of  it,  than  this  meafure  would  af- 
"  ford,  if  carried  againft  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Nation.'* 
He  allcrtcd  *'tliat  the  petitioni;  on  our  table  proved  that  the  great 
**  body  of  the  people  oi"  Ireland  was  againft  the  meafure  :"  th^t 
it  was  a  **  meafure,  which  the  people  of  Ireland  almoil  unani- 
'*  moufiy  difliked  ;  and  that,  "  if  a  Legiflative  Union  fliould  be 
'■-''  fo  forced  upon  thia  Country,  againft  the  will  of  its  inhabitants, 

*'  it 

f^  The  context  of  Mr.  Saurin's  Speech  fhevvs  diat  Parliament  is  the 
pover,   of  which  he  fpeaks. 

t  Of  the  13th  of  March. 

\  "  All  Ad  of  Pciriiament  can  never  be  unconftitutional,  in  the  proper 
M  acceptation  of  the  term.'*      Paley. 
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•*  it  would  be  a  nullity;  and  renftance  to  it  would  be  z.  Jiruggle 
**  againft  ufurpation^  and   not  a  rejijlance  againft  /jcu.' 

Such  are  the  principles  laid  down  as  conftitutional,  by  his 
Majerty's  firft  Council,  learned  in  the  law  ot  Ireland.  To  pre- 
vent miftakc,  I  have  ftatcd  them  in  his  own  words  ;  and  the  re- 
maining comments  which  I  mean  to  offer,  will  be  few  and  fhort  ; 
inalmuch  as  the  dodrines  which  I  have  to  obferve  upon,  are 
too  explicitly  avowed,  and  in  my  mind  replete  with  danger  too 
apparent,  to  ftand  much  in  need  of  explanation. 

It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Saurin  admits  it  to  be  difputed,  whether  our 
people  be  for,  or  againft  the  meafure.  But  he  makes  this  admif- 
fion  for  (what  my  refpc<5t  for  him  forbids  me  to  call)  the  infidious 
purpole,  of  reforting  to  a  moft  obje(ftionable,  and  fallacious  crite- 
rix)n  of  the  fact :  for  the  purpofe  of  inducing  Government  to  diflblve 
the  prefent  Parliament,  and  thus  to  fupply  the  fuel  of  a  gene- 
ral eledion,  to  the  ill  fmothercd,  and  already  flaming  turbu- 
lence of  the  Country  :  thus  endeavour  to  infedt  the  Legidaturc 
with  that  difloyalty^  which  is  epidemic  without  doors  ;  and  pro- 
cure (I  truft  the  attempt  might  prove  a  fruillcfs  one)  a  Houfe 
of  Commons,  which  fliouldbe  the  quintcllencc  ofjacobinifm  and 
difaffedion. 

But  though  he  admits  the  diflike  of  the  great  body  of  our 
people  to  Union,  to  be  a  fadt,  which  others  controvert, — Mr.  Saurin 
profefles  tobchimftlf  convinced  of  their  averfion.  In  his  opinion, 
the  mafs  of  our  population  is  againft  the  meafure  :  and  tliere- 
forc  he  is  not  ftaling  poflible  and  imaginary  circumftances,  as  the 
mere  foundations  of  an  hypothcfis  :  he  is  not  putting  an  ideal,  but 
as  he  conceives,  a  real  caft,  (the  adual  cafe  and  circumftances  of 
Ireland,  at  this  moment,)  when  he  declares  that  if  an  Union  pafs 
through  Parliament,  contrary  to  the  fcnfe  of  a  majority  without 
doors,  the  meaiure  may  be  legally  encountered  with  refiftance. 

A  Member  of  Parliament  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  urge,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  the  impolicy  of  a  meaiure  which  is  yet  in  progrefs, 
— and  has  not  been  enadted  into  law.  But  he,  to  my  judgnrent, 
abufes  and  perverts  this  privilege,  who  tells  the  people  that  if  the 
law  pal's,  and  they  dilrelini  it,  they  m;'.y  refift  it.  In  this  cafe,  if 
Mr.  Saurin  be  right  as  to  the  publick  ftntiment,  his  if  is  a  very 
temporary,  zrAu?.n^\^\\t  peacemaker  ;  which  the  Royal  afltnt,  once 
given  to  the  meaiure,  will  do  away.  His  Majefty's  aflent  to  Union 
will  fupply  a  miner  premife  to  the  learned  gentleman'^  hypothetic 
fvllogifm  ;  and  convert  his  conditiotuilf  into  an  abjolute  encourage- 
ir.cnt  of  treafon. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  evade  the  effecla  of  a  principle  fo  full  of 
iniccurity,  and  danger, — one  which  interpofes  lo  thin  a  parti- 
t'on  between  anarchy  and  civil  Governnient, — and  diftorts  tlie 
features  of  liberty,  to  the  fierce  effrontery  of  licence, — I  refer  to 
the  records  of  Hiftory,  and  the  theory  of  our  Conftitution.  1 
compare  the  ftatement  of  the  hiftorian,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
conftitutional  lawyer  :  and  learning  from  the  former,  that  the  table 
tif  the  Scottifli  Parliament  w.^s  crov/ded  with  addrefies  from  coun- 
ties, boroughs,  and  at  laft  from  parifhes,  againft  Union, — and  col- 
lecting from  the  latter,  \  that  Parliament  was,  notwithftanding, 

competent 

*  Mr  Sauriu's  Speech  pf  March  13th,  1800,  publiihcd  in  the  Anti-unioM 
Evt-ning  Foil  of  March  Ijih.  1800. 
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competent  to  pafs  a  valid  afl  of  incorporation,  I  am  led  at  once  to 
rejed  the  principles,  advanced  by  Mr.  Saurin, — and  deny  that 
the  populace,  either  by  themfelves,  or  by  their  tribunes,  have  a 
right  to  obtrude  their  prohibitory  interceffions  upon  Parliament ; 
or  claim  predominance,  (ftill  kfs  fiipremacy,)  in  a  mixed  Govern- 
ment, fuch  as  ours.  I  am  led  to  deny  its  being  an  admiflible  hy- 
pothcfis, — a  luppofition  which  can,  even  for  argument,  be  enter- 
tained,— that  any  A(5t  of  Parliament  contravenes  that  publick 
fenfe,  which  the  Legiflature  is  alone  competent  to  regifter  and 
declare ; — and  which  their  Statutes,  fo  far  from  contradiding,  muft 
proclaim.* 

It'  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  prefcnt  meafurc  be  urged 
againft  me, — if  it  be  fought  to  contrail  it  with  more  ordinary 
exertions  of  legiflative  power, — for  the  purpofe  of  ftipporting  by 
the  contrafl,  thofe  dodiines  which  I  oppofe, — in  \.\\t  frjl  place, 
though  it  were  poflible,  (which  it  is  notf )  to  draw  a  line,  and 
mark  thofe  cafes,  which  lie  beyond  the  jurifdidion  of  an  all- 
competent  Parliament,  I  yet  muft  refufe,  in  any  inftance,  or 
under  any  pretext,  to  admit  the  introdudtion  of  a  principle, 
which  at  once  dtftroys  the  balance  of  our  Conftitution — and  de- 
priving the  Legiflature  of  its  unalienable  powers,  entrufts  to  the 
people,  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  State.  S^condiyy  I  muft 
maintain,  that  a  blending  of  our  Parliament  with  that  of  Britain, 
which  leaves  our  civil  liberty  not  only  undiminifhed,  but  fe- 
cured,  while  it  expands,  over  the  whole  Empire,  the  political 
influence  of  Ireland,  however  momentous,  and  grand  a  meafure 
it  maybe,  yet  is  not  one  which,  towards  rendering  it  valid  and  eftec- 
tual,  can  more  require  the  fandion  of  the  people,  than  many  other 
Statutes,  which  could  be  mentioned.  Not  more  than  an  ad, 
which  deprives  the  accufed  of  tri  d  by  jury, — expofes  him  to  im- 
prifonment  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Government, — or  fubjeds 
him  to  the  deipotick  rigour  of  Military  Law:  in  ihort  than  the 
Infurredion  Law  ;  the  Sufpcnfion  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad  ; 
or  the  Statute  v*'hich  has  juft  pafled,  for  reviving  Martial  Law  : 
meafures,  which  (under  the  warrant  of  that  deplorable  emer- 
gency which  diftindnefs  produced,  and  Incorporation  would  re- 
mov-e,)  do  really  effcd  that,  which  is  untruly  afcribed  to  Union, 

and 

*  Every  Ai3t  of  Parliament  is  conilruclively,  and  by  implication  and  In- 
tendment of  law,  alTentcd  to  by  all  the  members  of  the  community ;  and 
Jo  laid  down  to  be,  by  all  conftitutional  writers. 

■f  I  had  orrafion  (if  I  may  prefume  to  quote  myfelf)  to  notice  this  difficulty, 
in  the  Sptecb  which  I  delivered  in  Parliament  in  the  laft  year.  "  But  fir- 
*'  {•'loih,  It  is  onlv  upon  fx/r^yflr'/Z/i/irv  occalions,  that  thtfe  millions  of  Eph^iri 
*'  claim  to  review  tht*  de;  ifions  of  their  Sovereign  Legiflature ;  and  deny 
*'  the  Competence  of  ParHament  to  make  laws  v./ithout  their  exprefs  con- 
*■'  fer.t.  Tr.at  is  to  fay,  the  populace  are,  under  certain  circuraflances,  on- 
*'  ftitutionally  entitled  to  di(ftate  to  their  Parliament ;  and  the  fatns  populace 
"  are  to  decide  ivbctha  thofe  ciicuK-ftances  have  arfeti.  The  populace  is  to 
"  refoive  itielf  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Nation,  to  enquire  whether 
"  tbe  n^ht  of  popular  dcipotifm  has  accrued-,  and  by  the  report  of  this 
"  Mob,  lb  tbcii  tulc  to  be  afcertaincd."     Subtlance  of  my  Speech,  p,  45. 
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and  operate  a  furrender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland.* 
Thirdly^  I  niuft  affirm  the  point  to  be  decided,  of  a  power  in 
Parliament  adequate  to  embrace  and  carry  the  propofed  meafure  : 
decided  by  the  authority  of  that  Incorporation,  whofe  validity 
all  Conftitutional  Writers  recognife  ;t  and  which  an  enlightened 
and  patriotick  Legiflature  palled — difregarding  the  bialfed  and 
tranfitory  vvifh,^  and  confulting  only  the  permanent  interefts  of 
Scotland. 

In  a  word  I  muft  laftly,  and  reludantly,  pronounce  that  the 
man  who  promulges  dodrines  contrary  to  thefe,  though  his  in- 
tentions be  pure,  his  talents  eminent,  and  his  charader  refpedtable, 
as  thofe  of  Mr.Saurin, — muft  yet  be  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  his 
influence,  as  a  publick  man  ;  fince  he  not  only  mifconceives  the 
principles  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  but  moft  perniciouflyattempts 
to  undermine  that  legiflative  fupremacy,  which  forms  the  bafe, 
without   which  no  regular  Government  could  ftand. 

*  I  am  borne  out  in  this  afljrtion,  not  only  by  comparing  the  operation 
of  thefe  laws,  with  the  provilions  of  that  foundation  of  our  liberties.  Magna. 
Charta, — but  by  the  exprefs  words  of  Blackftone  himlelf,  who  fays  that 
by  fufpending  the  Habeas  Corpus  A<ft,  "  the  nation  parts  with  its  liberty 
"   for  a  while."     (Vol.  i,  p.   136.) 

f  Blackllone,  vol.  i,   p.  161. 

<3  Attefled  by  numcroui  petitions  againfl  the  meafure. 


T  il  £       B  K  D, 
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